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Foreword 


The afternoon light fades in the scriptorium where a monk 
works patiently, in silence, at his long table. He has a line 
of pots for his colours - ultramarine and azurite, white 
lead and verdigris, cuttlefish ink and cochineal, madder 
and the rich red known as dragon's blood - and boxes for 
his precious gold and silver leaf. The single illuminated 
letter on the page in front of him has already been shaped 
in burnished gold. Over many hours the paints will turn 

it into a picture that will gleam for hundreds of years. 

Polish the lens of memory a little more, and think of a 
group of men somewhere near the geographical heart of 
Europe in the middle of the fifteenth century, gathered in 
a workshop rather than a monastery, and standing around 
a simple wooden machine. One of them pulls on a long 
handle to turn a thick screw that lowers the flat platen so 
that it presses down on a sheet of dampened paper. After 
a few moments, when the screw is turned the other way 
to release the frame that holds the paper in place, they 
see before them, printed by perfectly ordered type, a 
page of Gutenberg's Bible. 

These are scenes from a story that springs forward to 
the eighteenth-century libraries in great houses where 
men of means built high shelves for their leather-bound 
books - the first novels in English, travelogues and 
beautifully-illustrated descriptions of flora and fauna, 
perhaps a precious copy of Robert Hooke's Micrographia 


from the previous century, and certainly Dr Johnson's 
dictionary. The classical texts are all there, from Homer 
and the histories of Herodotus to Ovid and Virgil. 

And then, within a hundred years, books were finding 
their way into ordinary homes. Perhaps they were 
borrowed from Mudie's travelling library, where people 
could get the new novel from Charles Dickens or Wilkie 
Collins, or maybe Darwin's On the Origin of Species. Mr 
Mudie had ordered five hundred copies before publication 
because Darwin was a customer. In the Victorian parlour, 
beside the piano, there were books. An idea had been 
born that would one day be called the mass market. 

Science and politics, history and travel, natural 
exploration as well as literature would be available to 
everyone. When Allen Lane published his first Penguin 
editions, with the orange covers that became an emblem 
of literacy between the two world wars, he was a pioneer 
in the fight to set free the liberal imagination. In the 
paperback era, everyone could learn, explore the past, 
and revel in a fictional world that knew no boundaries, 
taking them from the nineteenth-century novel to Joyce 
and the poetry of Eliot, to stories and thrillers of all 
kinds and even, at the end of the century, to an unlikely 
boy touched by magic and destined to be an entertainer 
both for children, and their parents and grandparents, 
all around the world. 


Lalva Jan 


Jain 


Yet this is only the story as it is told in Europe. The 
veneration of Greek and Roman art and literature in the 
Renaissance, and the power of the Christian tradition, 
obscured the written legacies of other civilisations. 
From India, the Mahabharata - maybe the longest 
epic poem of them all - and philosophy from China, 
learned and beautifully crafted Persian books on 
medicine and astronomy, and mathematics in Arabic. 

The artistry of these texts - like the luminous 
brilliance of a medieval Book of Hours in Europe - is 
the indestructible evidence of our collective desire to 
find permanent physical expression for the scope of 
our imaginations. A never-ending quest. Everyone who 
responds to the beauty of the calligraphy and illustration 
in these early books, and the sheer confidence and energy 
that flows from the pages, is reminded that every book 
is an act of creation, whether it is a novel, a history, a 
scientific theory, a religious text, or a piece of polemic. 

Old or new, the books selected for this volume have 
changed lives, and remind us who we are. They are 
both mirror and lamp - reflecting us to ourselves with 
remorseless honesty and also shining light in dark places, 
the unknown, or the dangerous. We find our own fears 
in books, as surely as we find solace and escape. 

To love a book is to get to know a friend whom you 
want to keep, despite everything. We all have books from 


p 


e 


childhood that fall open predictably at a favourite page, 
or a novel we have read so often that its spine needs 
running repairs. And in an age when the electronic book 
has opened another chapter in the long story, many 
readers have rediscovered the aesthetic power of a fine 
book that is also a beautiful object. Among the many 
joys of books, that is one that never fades. Enlightened 
publishers have realized at last that it is a contemporary 
challenge to them, and long may they remember it. 

In these pages we find many of the books that have 
shaped our world. They are wise and revelatory, radical 
and even outrageous, some of them surprising in the 
impact they have made, and so many of them still 
inspiring. Some represent the best of us, and others 
do not, but collectively they remind us that the book 
is indeed the friend that will never let you go. 


That is why we cherish it so much. 


ante 


JAMES NAUGHTIE 


INTRODUCTION 


Scrolls and Codices 


Books are almost as old as writing itself, and their coming 
marks the watershed between prehistory, when mankind's 
story was passed on only by word of mouth, and history, 
when it was recorded for future generations to read. 

The first books were written on a wide variety of 
materials, including clay tablets, silk, papyrus (made from 
reeds), parchment (animal skins), and paper (pulped rags). 
They were bound together in various ways, although 
sometimes they were not even bound at all. One of the 
world's oldest books is the Sumerian story of Gilgamesh, 
an ancient epic, which was written down on a collection 
of clay tablets nearly 4,000 years ago. 

Until the development of the printed book in the 
15th century, most books came in the form of scrolls 
or codices. Scrolls are sheets of papyrus, parchment, 
or paper stuck together end-to-end then rolled up. 

The Ancient Egyptians wrote on papyrus scrolls at least 
4,600 years ago. Codices (or a codex, singular) are stacked 
sheets of papyrus, parchment, or paper joined down one 
side and bound between a stiff cover so they can hinge 
open - rather like a modern book, only handwritten. 
Codices date back at least 3,000 years, but are often 
associated with the spread of Christianity across Europe. 
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A EGYPTIAN BOOKS OF THE DEAD No two Books of the Dead are the same - 
each was tailored to the deceased and their needs in the afterlife. They consist 
of spells and illustrations on papyrus, and date from around 1991-50 BCE. 


Every copy of a scroll or codex was compiled from 
manuscripts written out laboriously by hand. This made 
them extremely rare and precious objects. The investment 
of time and effort meant that only the most wealthy and 
powerful people could afford to have them made. But 
their rarity and the way they carried exact wordings into 
the future gave the earliest books an authority that 
seemed almost magical. For example, the Ancient Egyptian 
Books of the Dead were scrolls buried with a deceased 
person to enable them to carry words that had the power 
to guide them even in the afterlife (see pp.18-23). 

Books became the foundation stones that the world's 
great religions were built upon. They were used to record 
ancient stories and beliefs. Some works even helped local 
beliefs to develop into major religions by spreading the 
definitive words of a great sage or prophet far and wide, 
and through time from generation to generation. Christians 
spread Christ's words through their Bible, Jews studied 
the Torah (see p.50), while Muslims followed the Qur'an, 
Hindus the Mahabharata (see pp.28-29), and Taoists the 
I Ching (see pp.24-25). All of these books still have a 
profound impact on lives today, thousands of years after 
they were first written. 


^. MAHABHARATA Written in Sanskrit, this epic poem recounts tales of ancient 
India. The text reached its final form in around 400 BCE. The manuscript above 
depicts a battle between Ghatotkacha and Karna, and dates from around 1670. 
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. DEAD SEA SCROLLS Created between around 250 BCE and 68CE, the Dead Sea Scrolls 
are a collection of 981 manuscripts discovered in the Qumran Caves on the shore of the 
HERODOTUS, GREEK HISTORIAN SETS OUT HIS ^ í Dead Sea. Most of the manuscripts contain Hebrew scriptures, others are non-canonical 
AIM IN WRITING THE HISTORIES, C.450 BCE texts, while others are in such a poor condition that they cannot be identified. 


Indeed, the painstaking process of writing a book out by Writers such as Ibn Sina (see p.56), for instance, 

hand was often an act of religious devotion in itself. Many combined his own medical knowledge with that of 
monks laboured long to produce "illuminated manuscripts” previous generations to create a definitive textbook for 
of dazzling beauty such as the Gospels of Henry the Lion physicians, The Canon of Medicine (see pp.56-57). There 


(see pp.60-63) or the Book of Kells (see pp.38-43). were very few copies of books, however, so the libraries 
However, it wasn't only religions that harnessed the that collected them, such as the great Greek library at 
power of books. Books stored ideas and information Alexandria in modern-day Egypt, and the libraries of the 

to be accumulated over time, so that each generation Muslim world became the great engines of knowledge. 
built on the learning of those who had gone before, During the Middle Ages, scholars would travel thousands 
gradually expanding the stock of human knowledge. of miles simply to read a rare copy of a key book. 
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THE BLUE QUR'AN Most likely produced in North Africa in around 850-950 CE, BOOK OF KELLS Brilliantly illuminated with rich colours and gold leaf adorning 
it is thought that the Blue Qur'an (see p.44-45) was compiled for the Great Mosque the text, the Book of Kells was created in Ireland in around 800CE. The manuscript 
of Kairouan in Tunisia. The gold letters are written in Kufic calligraphy. contains the Gospels and the tables of the Eusebian Canons, shown above. 


INTRODUCTION 


The Printed Book 


Printing dates back over 1,800 years to carved wood blocks 
in China and Japan that were used to stamp religious images 
onto paper, silk, or walls. By the 9th century, the Chinese 
were printing entire books, including the Diamond Sutra 
(see pp.46-47) of 868CE, the oldest surviving dated 
example. The Chinese even invented a form of movable 
type, which involved building up pages from ready-made 
collections of letters. But it was in 1455 in Mainz, Germany, 
when Johann Gutenberg used movable type to print the 
Bible, that the printed book really arrived. 

The Gutenberg Bible (see pp.74-75) was a large luxury 
item, that only the rich could afford. But printers were 
soon making smaller, cheaper books. One of the pioneers 
of mass printing was Aldus Manutius (see pp.86-87), 

a Venetian scholar who set up the world's first great 
publishing house, the Aldine Press, in the 1490s. Manutius 
introduced the elegant, easy-to-read Italic (from Italy) 
typeface, and the handy octavo-size book - similar to a 
typical modern hardback. Books were no longer just kept 
in libraries but could be read anywhere. Within 50 years 
of the first printing of Gutenberg's Bible, there were 10 
million printed books, and the Aldine Press was launching 
titles with initial print runs of 1,000 books or more. 


^. DIAMOND SUTRA The earliest surviving complete printed book, which bears 
an actual date, is the Diamond Sutra of 868 from China. It was printed using 
woodblocks and predates the Gutenberg Bible by almost six centuries. 


The impact was both public, as ideas were shared quickly 
among numerous readers, and private, as books allowed 
people to explore their imaginations at home. Interestingly, 
many of the first ideas shared through print were ancient 
ones. The Aldine Press concentrated on publishing the 
Classics, leading to a revival of interest in Virgil and 
Homer, Aristotle and Euclid. All the same, newer books 
such as Dante's Divine Comedy (see pp.84-85) and 
Hypnerotomachia Poliphili (see pp.86-87) soon became 
Classics, and print ensured their style influenced writers 
across Europe, including William Shakespeare in England. 

Printed books like Andreas Vesalius's revolutionary work 
on anatomy (see pp.98- 101) and Galileo's watershed tome 
on the Earth's place in the universe (see pp.130-31) did 
not only help spread scientific ideas rapidly; they also 
consolidated knowledge, as many people could turn to 
exactly the same source. They created a sense that the 
understanding of the world was gradually increasing. 

Also encouraged by the printed book was the expression 
of individual thought. Before print, a writer was generally 
an anonymous scribe, merely copying words rather than 
creating an original work. But printed books prompted 
individual authorship, and made living authors celebrities, 
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A GUTENBERG BIBLE Marking the arrival of the European printed the book in 
1455, the Gutenburg Bible was the first printed using movable type. However, 
its richly illuminated pages were accessible to only an elite few due its high price. 


THE PRINTED BOOK 


He who first shortened 
the labour of copyists 
by the device of 
movable types was... 
creating a whole new 
democratic world 


THOMAS CARLYLE, SCOTTISH HISTORIAN, 
1795-1881 


>» DIVINE COMEDY Dante completed his narrative poem in 

1320, but the first printed edition was not published until 1472. 
Its publication helped to standardize the Italian language and the 
work has influenced artists and writers across several centuries. 


such as Miguel de Cervantes with his epic, Don Quixote 
(see pp.116- 17). This elevation of individual expression 
may have been a factor in the great revolutions in 
European thought - the Protestant Reformation, the 
Renaissance, and the Age of Enlightenment. 

One of the surprising impacts of printing, however, was 
the stimulation of a development in national languages, 
such as English, French, and German. In the Middle Ages 
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A THE NUREMBERG CHRONICLE Printed in 1493, the Nuremberg Chronicle 
(see pp.78-83) is a richly illustrated account of biblical and human history. It 
is one of the earliest examples of illustrations and text being fully integrated. 
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people in Western Europe spoke such a mix of dialects 
that someone from Paris was virtually unintelligible 

to someone from Marseilles; scholars, however, often 
conversed in Latin. But printed books helped to 
standardize national languages. The King James Bible, 
the first authorized bible in English, played a huge part 
in setting the form of the English language as its words 
were read every week in churches across the land. 
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^. HARMONICE MUSICES ODHECATON Published in 1501, Ottaviano Petrucci's 
Odhecaton (see pp.88-89) made sheet music more widely available. Each song has 
lines for a number of instruments, allowing musicians to read the same page. 


INTRODUCTION 


Books for All 


The 18th century saw an explosion of book publishing and 
printing in Europe. This period was called the Age of 
Enlightenment, and books helped to spread knowledge 

on an unprecedented scale. During the Middle Ages, fewer 
than 1,000 copies of manuscripts were made in an entire 
year across the whole of Europe; in the 18th century, 

10 million books were printed every year - a staggering 
10,000-fold increase in production. 

Books became available everywhere, and at a relatively 
cheap price, and so increasing numbers of people learned 
to read. In western Europe fewer than one in four people 
were literate in the 17th century, but by the mid-18th 
century two thirds of men were literate and more than 
half of women. A massive new readership was born, 
which in turn fuelled the demand for books. 

New kinds of books emerged, too, including popular 
information titles. Previously, factual books had been 
created mostly for specialists, but in the 18th century 
learning became more democratic, and books helped to 
ensure that knowledge wasn't only for the elite. Canny 
publishers realized that there was a huge market among 
the public for books that would help them understand 
what was known about the world around them. 


At the same time, many writers earnestly wished to 
spread knowledge and enlightenment as far as possible. 
Writing books, in some ways, became a revolutionary act. 
When Denis Diderot (see pp.146-49) created his great 
encyclopaedia in the middle of the century, he was 
seeking not just to provide people with information; he 
was also striking a blow for democracy by showing that 
the world of knowledge was every man and woman's 
right, and not just the divine right of kings and aristocrats. 
Thomas Paine took up the call for the rights of every 
human being with his Rights of Man (see pp.164-65), 
which was widely read and studied, and underpinned 

the French and American Revolutions. 

Books were also the medium by which scientists and 
philosophers introduced their ideas to the world. In some 
ways the Enlightenment had been prompted by Sir Isaac 
Newton's ground-breaking book Philosophiae Naturalis 
Principia Mathematica (see pp.142-43) in which he 
introduced his laws of motion. Newton's book showed that 
the entire universe was not a magical divine mystery, but 
that it ran on precise mechanical laws, which could be 
studied and understood by scientists. Meanwhile, Robert 
Hooke introduced a previously unsuspected microscopic 
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^. HOOKE'S MICROGRAPHIA Published in 1665, Robert Hooke's ground-breaking Micrographia revealed a 
miniscule world that readers had never experienced before. Exquisitely intricate illustrations, such as this 
large fold-out drawing of a flea, depicted creatures and objects in monstrous yet beautiful detail. 


^. PRINCIPIA MATHEMATICA Newton's 1687 work laid 
out his explanation for the orbit of the spheres. Despite 
the dense subject matter, it won him instant fame. 


BOOKS FOR ALL 
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DENIS DIDEROT, ON THE WRITERS OF 
ENCYCLOPÉDIE, 1751 


| Buch I: Der Produktionsprocess des Kapitals. 


world with his Micrographia (see pp.138-41); 
Carolus Linnaeus showed how nature could be 
pinned down and classified in his Systema 
Naturae (see pp.144-45); and Charles Darwin 
showed how life evolved in his On the Origin of N 

Species (see pp.194-95). By the end of the 18th ; Nm LS ce 
century there were also books showing how even ^ DASKAPITAL Published in 1867 at a time of immense social and industrial change, Marx's 
human society could be analyzed and understood. Though the book had a small readership at the time, Manes influence lasts to he present day. 
Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations (see pp.162-63) 


Das echt der Üsborsotrung wird vorbehalten, 


Hamburg 
Verlag von Otto Meissner, 
1867. 


New-York: L. W, Schmidt, 24 Barclay-Street, 


provides the theoretical basis for capitalist economic consciousness and imaginative private life of individuals. 
systems, while Karl Marx’s Das Kapital (see pp.200-201) Initially, novel-reading was the domain of wealthy ladies 
created a powerful counterargument that started of leisure. However, Dickens's The Pickwick Papers (see 
revolutions that are still in progress today. pp.178-79) was serialized in cheap weekly instalments, 
Besides the great theoretical works, fiction was each with a cliff-hanger ending to keep the reader hooked. 
developing as a genre, and novels such as Tristram This helped his novel reach vast numbers of ordinary 
Shandy (see pp.156-59) responded to the increasing people and, for the first time, the book was entertainment. 
[ 152] [ 153] 
Thefe were the four lines I moved in 
i e HAP. XL. through my firft, fecond, third, and 


fourth volumes. In the fifth volume 
I have been very good, the precife 
line I have defcribed in it being this : 


I Am now beginning to get fairly into 
my work; and by the help of a 
vegitable diet, with a few of the cold 
feeds, I make no doubt but I fhall be 


EP dii o bir tok E det Rorys A B ce N = E 
= New. > in a tolerable ftraight line, Na ee a 4 
= o 
a By which it appears, that except at the 
3 curve, marked A. where I took a trip 
Saggi) to Naverre,—and the indented curve B. 
; à which is the fhort airing when I was 
there with the Lady Bau/fiere and her 
piis Ie page,—I have not taken the leaft frifk 
7 of a digrefüon, till Jobn de la Cafes: 
E devils led me the round you fee marked: 
pina D.—for as for e c c c c they are nothing 
aS S > but parenthefes, and the common 77s 
: and outs incident to the lives of the great- 
AE EC ^ Seul TS eft minifters of {tate ; and when com- 
x ared 
bftacu Thele P 
ter par- 
A TRISTRAM SHANDY Laurence Sterne's comic novel was published in 1759. It purports to be the A PICKWICK PAPERS The serialization of The Pickwick 
biography of the title character, Tristam Shandy, and is characterized by frequent plot diversions Papers in a magazine secured its popularity before being 


and a playful use of language, drawing heavily on the poets and satirists of the 17th century. published in book form a year later. 


INTRODUCTION 


The Modern Book 


Throughout the 20th and 21st centuries, the book world 
has grown on a scale unimaginable even in the Victorian 
age, when the popular novel first appeared. The figures 
are extraordinary: more than a million new titles are now 
published every year in the US alone, and the number 

of copies printed around the world annually runs into 
trillions. The choice for the average reader is immense, 
with an estimated 13 million previously published books 
to choose from as well as the year's new titles. 

Books are now incredibly cheap to buy, and are no 
longer thought of as luxury items. Penguin revolutionized 
the book industry in the 1930s by introducing inexpensive 
"paperback" books (see pp.230-31), and mass-marketing 
by giant retailers such as Amazon has pushed the price 
down even further. Even a new book can often be bought 
now for little more than the price of a cup of coffee. The 
coming of electronic e-books has meant that the content 
of books can also be accessed instantly anywhere. 

Yet only a tiny proportion of the millions of published 
books is ever read by more than a handful of people. 
Although three-quarters of Americans read more than 
one book a year, most read no more than six. Very few 
books are read by a significant number of people. 


Nevertheless, some books of the last hundred years have 
left an indelible mark, not because they were widely read, 
but because they changed the way people thought. One 

of these is Einstein's General Theory of Relativity (see 
pp.226-27. In this book Einstein presented theories that 
overturned the view of the universe dating from the time 
of Newton, and led to a profound shift in our knowledge of 
time. Few people have actually read the work, and of those 
who have, fewer still understand it fully. And yet the impact 
of its ideas has rippled out far beyond the scientific world. 

Throughout history, certain books have sparked 
controversy, whether for political, moral, or religious 
reasons. After World War Il Hitler's manifesto Mein Kampf 
(see pp.242) was banned as extremist in many European 
countries - Poland only lifted the ban in 1992 and Germany 
in 2016. In 1928 D.H. Lawrence published Lady Chatterley's 
Lover (see pp.242) but it was banned in the US and the UK 
for breaking obscenity laws. The bans were lifted in 1959 
and 1960 respectively. 

A new kind of book, designed to draw public attention 
to specific issues, emerged in the 20th century: books 
became an effective way of voicing protest. Rachel 
Carson's Silent Spring (see pp.238-39), for instance, 


die ,JEnergiekomponenten" des Gravitationsfeldes. 


Ich will nun die Gleichungen (47) noch in einer dritten 
Form angeben, die einer lébendigen Erfassung unseres Gegen- 
standes besonders dienlieh ist, Durch Multiplikation der 
Feldgleiehungen (47) mit g'"" ergeben sich diese in der »ge- 
mischten' Form. Beachtet man, daß 


oru es ð dg” 
MiA DST ry pic AO a 
I 0c, Ô La (9 ta) Oz, Tur 


welche GróBe wegen (84) gleich 
ð Vio a vw o a o v a 
"uUi Sg SII 


Ba: uv 
oder (nach geánderter Benennung der Summationsindizes) gleich 
ð o 1 o vo a 
ER 


Das dritte Glied dieses Ausdrucks hebt sich weg gegen das 
aus dem zweiten Glied der Feldgleichungen (47) entstehende; 
an Stelle des zweiten Gliedes dieses Ausdruckes läßt sich nach 


Beziehung (50) x(t? — 18,1) 
te “ 


setzen (t= t"). Man erhalt also an Stelle der Gleichungen (47) 


A RELATIVITY In 1916 Albert Einstein published General Theory of 
Relativity with the specific aim of bringing his theories to a wider lay 
audience, who had no background in theoretical physics. 


A LE PETIT PRINCE Antoine de Saint-Exupéry published his novella for children 
in 1943. Illustrated with exquisite watercolours by the author, it became a classic 
of children's literature and has been translated into more than 250 languages. 


THE MODERN BOOK 


... the average book fits into 
the human hand with a 
seductive nestling, a kiss of PENGUIN 
texture, whether of cover BOOKS 
cloth, glazed jacket, or 


flexible paperback 


JOHN UPDIKE, DUE CONSIDERATIONS, 2008 


GONE TO 
EARTH 


alerted people to the terrible damage farm pesticides 
were inflicting on wildlife, and it had a huge impact on 
the way people think of the environment. 
Children's books first appeared in the 18th century, 
with titles like Fables in Verse (see pp.160-61), but it was 
in the 20th century that books became an integral part of 
childhood in the developed world, shaping the way readers 
in their formative years viewed life. Today children's 
literature is a sophisticated genre, with highlights such as 
Antoine de Saint-Exupéry's Le Petit Prince (see pp.234-35). 
Now, 45 trillion pages are printed every day, accessible 


MARY WEBB 


THE BODLEY HEAD 
GV3H A31009 FHL 


to billions of people. Books help us to share experiences, ^. PENGUIN PAPERBACKS With its simple, and now iconic, 
í ; ; ; cover design, the Penguin paperback changed reading habits 

stories, and ideas m Qar hugely populated world in a way in the 20th century. Mass production made books affordable 

that would otherwise be impossible. and opened up a world of literature to a wider readership. 
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S 
A PRO DVA KVADRATA El Lissitzky's About Two Squares ^. SILENT SPRING The book that triggered the start of the environmental movement, Silent 


(see pp.228-229) was published in 1922. This children's story Spring (see pp.238-39), was published by Rachel Carson in 1962. Her evocative language, 
acts as an allegory of the superiority of the new Soviet order. accompanied by beautiful illustrations, drew public attention to the dangers of pesticide use. 
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3000 BCE-999 CE 


Ancient Egyptian 
Books of the Dead 


C.1991-50BCE = PAPYRUS SCROLLS = c.1-40m x 15-45 cm (3-130ft x 6-18in) = EGYPT 


VARIOUS AUTHORS 


The Ancient Egyptian Books of the Dead were funerary texts that were used for nearly 
1,500 years. They took the form of spells (both magical and religious) and illustrations 
inscribed onto a papyrus scroll that were buried in a tomb with the deceased. It was 
believed that these spells gave the souls of the dead the knowledge and power they 
needed to navigate the treacherous netherworld in safety, and to achieve a full afterlife. 

Books of the Dead were created by highly skilled scribes and artists. Often more than 
one scribe would work on a single text, typically writing in cursive hieroglyphics (picture 
symbols) or hieratic script (a form of hieroglyphics used by priests), in black and red 
ink on papyrus scrolls. Illustrations depicted the journey through the netherworld, with 
vignettes accompanying the spells. The first Books of the Dead were prepared for elite 
figures, but by the New Kingdom era (c.1570-1069 BCE), the texts had become available 
to wider society - the most elaborate versions date from this time. 

The books were organized into chapters, and scribes composed the contents according 
to the patron's request, incorporating a selection of the 192 prayers available that best 
reflected how the patron had lived their life. No two books are the same, although most 
include Spell 125, "Weighing of the Heart", which instructs the soul of the deceased on how 
to address Osiris, god of the afterlife, following successful judgement of their earthly life. 

The term "Book of the Dead" was coined by Prussian Egyptologist Karl Richard Lepsius 
(1810-84), but a closer translation of its Egyptian name is the "Book of Coming Forth into 
Day". These pictorial guides for the dead provide vital insight into the Ancient Egyptian 
beliefs about the afterlife and a tantalizing glimpse into a vanished civilization. 


IN CONTEXT 


The tradition of providing the deceased with a text to help them on their 
journey in the afterlife dates back to the Old Kingdom (3rd millennium 
BCE), when funerary texts were written on the walls of burial chambers. 
At the start of the Middle Kingdom (c.2100BCE), they were mostly 
written inside coffins. It was these so-called “Pyramid Texts” and “Coffin > FINAL TEST This 
Texts” that evolved into the Books of the Dead. The papyrus scrolls were section of scroll belongs 
rolled up and typically inserted into a statue or encased within the o the Book of the Dead 
wrappings of the body during mummification. Other objects considered of Maiherpri, who lived 
necessary for the journey ahead, such as food and protective amulets, during the 18th Dynasty. 
were included in the tomb, and the spells in the book guided the t illustrates his final test 
deceased in how to use these items to navigate the netherworld. in the netherworld - the 
weighing of his heart, 
with Ammut, the winged 
devourer of souls, 
ooking on. Ancient 
Egyptians believed that 
he heart was the seat 

« Books of the Dead were often placed inside of human intellect and 
containers, such as this case with a painted emotions, and during the 
wooden statuette, to preserve them when buried. mummification process it 
not removed. 
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Greenfield Papyrus — In detail 
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ON TECHNIQUE 


The scrolls used for Books of the Dead were made from the papyrus plant, 
a type of reed that grew abundantly in Ancient Egypt, mostly on the banks 
of the River Nile. Its green bark was peeled back to reveal the white pith 
beneath, which was cut into long strips. These were then soaked in water 
for two to three days to release glue-like chemicals. To form the page, the 
strips were then laid out side by side, slightly overlapping, with a second 
layer of strips laid on top of them at a 90-degree angle. These were pressed 
between wooden boards to squeeze out water and bind the layers together. 
After being dried, the papyrus was polished with a stone to smooth out 
any ridges and imperfections, providing a better-looking finish. Individual 
pages were then either cut to measure, or sheets were glued together 

to the required length of a scroll. 


» The first known use of papyrus, the world's oldest writing surface, dates 
back to the 1st Dynasty of Ancient Egypt (c.3150-2890 BCE). Egypt's dry 
climate is the reason that so many ancient documents have survived. 


ANCIENT EGYPTIAN BOOKS OF THE DEAD = VARIOUS AUTHORS DI 


< SEPARATE SHEET 

Measuring almost 37m (121 ft), 
Nestanebetisheru's papyrus is 
the longest known example of an 
Egyptian Book of the Dead. In the 


c in pi: im early 1900s this scroll was cut 
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NR s SUMP protective layers of glass. 
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* MAGIC SPELLS The 
— . deceased, Nestanebetisheru, 
-is shown twice in this black 
line vignette. She kneels 
before three gatekeepers and 
also before a bull, a sparrow, 
and a falcon. Accompanying 
the illustration and written 
in hieratic text in black and 
red ink is a spell. This Book 
of the Dead includes a huge 
: number of magical and 
! religious texts, some of 
which are not found in any 
other manuscript, suggesting 
| that they were added at 
Nestanebetisheru's request. 
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^. CREATION OF THE WORLD Nestanebetisheru E : »2 5: A M 

was the daughter of a high priest and a member of ancy Eo 1 yea 3 MM IHS 2M Lia OULMINS a | 

the ruling elite. Her Book of the Dead, dating from PITRE EV Vadit. at "pe ae ee 
fi. us i 


around 950-930 BCE, is one of the most beautiful RETEST 5 MTDASAlneize | 
and complete manuscripts to have survived from SESSI BILI TOM e gam 2 ose eia o : 
Ancient Egypt. It was donated to the British Museum E. - 


by Edith Mary Greenfield in 1910, and is often 
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3000 BCE-999 CE 


Book of the Dead of Hunefer — Visual tour 


KEY 


» ILLUSTRATED HYMN This detail 


from Spell 15 of the Book of the 
Dead of Hunefer, a royal Egyptian 
scribe (c.1280 BCE) illustrates 

the opening hymn to the rising sun. 
Horus, the god of the sky and one 
of the most significant Ancient 
Egyptian deities, was often 
represented as a falcon (as here) 
or as a falcon-headed man. The 
solar disc above his head signifies 
his connection to the sun, while 
the curved blue line is thought 

to represent the sky. 
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A HIEROGLYPHICS The Book of 
Dead of Hunefer is one of the finest ever 
discovered, and the handiwork of expert 
scribes, possibly Hunefer himself. The 
hieroglyphic text is inscribed in black 
and red ink with black dividing lines in 
between. Black ink was typically derived 
from carbon, and red ink from ochre. 
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» HUNEFER'S JUDGEMENT The 
scribe, Hunefer, is shown being led by 
the jackel-headed Anubis towards the 
scales of judgement, where his heart — | 5 
is weighed. He passes the test and is E Hes THEE 
then led by Horus to meet Osiris, god VERSUS: 
of the afterlife, seated on his throne. San A ie nin 


HH 


» BOARD GAME Hunefer is shown here 
playing a board game. This may have been 
a favoured pastime during his life, but 
there could be a deeper significance that 
correlates victory in the board game with 
victory over obstacles encountered in the 
netherworld - thereby ensuring Hunefer's 
successful entry into the afterlife. 


ANCIENT EGYPTIAN BOOKS OF THE DEAD = VARIOUS AUTHORS 
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^. BURIAL CEREMONY This vignette illustrates the mummified 
body of Hunefer being symbolically brought to life in the "Opening 
of the Mouth" ceremony, reuniting Hunefer's spirit with his corpse. 
His widow is shown in mourning, while a priest in a jackal mask, 
impersonating Anubis, the god of embalming, supports the mummy. 
The semi-cursive hieroglyphs above contain the ritual declarations. 


6 ‘È 


^. SNAKE BEHEADING Spell 17 in Hunefer's Book of the Dead 
includes an illustration of a cat killing a snake. This image comes at 
the end of a band that runs along the top of the sheet, which also 
features Hunefer worshipping five seated deities. These are named 
in the black cursive hieroglyphic captions. 


3000 BCE-999 CE 


] Chin 


C.1050BCE (WRITTEN) = ORIGINAL MATERIAL AND DIMENSIONS UNKNOWN = CHINA 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


The oldest of the Chinese classic texts, the / Ching, or IN CONTEXT 
Book of Changes, was originally used as a divination guide 
, . The / Ching developed from the 

to help followers interpret the casting of yarrow stems ancient Chinese belief that the 
or coins as a means to understand life, make decisions, world is the product of duality: 

" a : of yin (negative/dark) and yang 
and predict events. Its origins are obscure, but it evolved (ticsittveAighth and that neither 
over 3,000 years during which "commentaries" were element can exist without the other. 


written incorporating Taoist, Confucian, and Buddhist entral to the /:Ching SH GUI BOSE «RR 


an oracle is the idea that every 
beliefs, such as the 17th-century example shown far right. conceivable situation in human life 
The main body of the / Ching is divided into 64 sections, ES the result of: vin-yang interblay, 
] and can be encapsulated within 
each one corresponding to a named and numbered symbol and interpreted by its hexagrams. 
called a “hexagram”. Each hexagram is made up of six The earliest known Chinese 
; ; n : N : symbols for yin and yang, along 
horizontal lines, with a broken line denoting yin, and a with basic hexagrams, are found in 
solid one meaning yang. The order in which the stems or inscriptions made on “oracle bones”, 
. : : : the skeletal remains of turtles and 
coins are cast determines which hexagram is referred to, PARE shamanistic divination 
for which the / Ching provides explanatory text, sometimes practices during the Shang dynasty 
cryptic, or a "judgement", to interpret its meaning. (1600-1046 BCE). The practice 
Alth h t fth ieinal / Chi ist. its id of Uing oracle bones in fortune- A This turtle shell “oracle” dates from 
ougn no parts 0 e€ origina ING ex'sL, IS Ideas telling declined when the ! Ching c.1200 BCE. Fortune-tellers burned a shell 
are still used by millions of people worldwide to answer gained popularity during the Zhou or bone until it cracked, read the resulting 
3 . dynasty (1046-256 BCE). lines, and sometimes carved an "answer". 
fundamental questions about human existence. 
< CONFUCIAN COMMENTARY 
Unearthed in 1973 from Han 
Tomb 3 at the Mawangdui 
archaeological site, this , 
fragmented length of silk is Ae: ae E NN ADT 3X 
a Confucian commentary on ER E m VE a Jim PP SU, H * E 
he / Chings 64 hexagrams. Tx EN <P TRAINA X Jg 
Dating from early in the reign B j Hi. + Hs A OL JU Tp A Fv 
of Wendi (180-157BCE), the È gl Aa Tela PEA ERRARE a < BR 
fourth Han emperor, it is one UA zr "e AH SER YR RP Ed 
of the detailed texts and Z d ra jl TH) t KT RAR A aR 
essays made by Confucian X HB d Gil 24 3L EA ep hh I yr PX ca 
scholars following the death NS EI fox » d^ Zu BELL Geopark m a pa 
of Confucius (551-479 BCE), AL Ft) PEIN Z AXAGTzxS z JL 
the great Chinese philosopher ELZA Pr A ee E PT 036 BR RS PA x 
(see p.50). Confucius studied JER ZITEN HC IET =). Arkaik AAT 
the / Ching extensively, and i ach 4A ñ 3 Th ELE A AAA dk Re A 
viewed it as a manual by ERA zi MARZIA — d JE 
which to live in order to attain ME 7) (| AE dI BRA» = EN v A. 28 A 
the highest level of virtue, ae A ART EC 4 EM PEA J fg Ax 
rather than as a means of Jar | 2. ate 3 SA x AREE È, A H 
divination. The commentaries 2 KDE Br ERA + Eure dk JA ca zb 
Confucius wrote were more edi 4n. Uv dt saan ŽAK 
detailed and extensive than NS 


any other at the time. 


A COMMENTARIES In 1368CE the format of the / Ching was standardized, 

and remains unchanged today. The first part of the work, the hexagrams and their 
interpretation, are appended by the Ten Wings, or commentaries, as seen on this 
edition printed during the Southern Song dynasty (1127-1279). 
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^. MING DYNASTY EDITION Towards the end of the Ming dynasty 
(1368-1644), printed copies of the / Ching were becoming scarce. 
This edition was published in 1615 by Wu Jishi, and features a 
claim on the title page to be a faithful representation of the original. 
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If some years were added 
to my life I would devote 
fifty of them to the study 
of the Book of Changes 
and might then avoid 
committing great errors 
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CONFUCIUS, ANALECTS VII 


< CULTURAL TRANSFER The / Ching was known about in the West in 
the 16005, although was only first studied in detail in 1701 by German 
mathematician and philosopher, Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz. The pages 
here show his own handwritten notes on the chart of hexagrams. 


3000 BCE-999 CE 


^. NATURAL MATERIAL In China, about 2,000 years ago, a variety 

of materials were written on: shells, bones, occasionally silk, and, more 
commonly, readily available bamboo slips. Bamboo was cut and then 
its surface shaved and cured, before being dried and split into strips 
or "slips", as seen here, which were bound together to form what was, 


in effect, a book. 


THE ART OF WAR = SUN TZU 


The Art of War 


c.500 BCE (WRITTEN), C.1750 CE (VERSION SHOWN) = BAMBOO = 6,000 WORDS, 13 CHAPTERS = CHINA 


SUN TZU 


Whatever the uncertainties of its dating SUN TZU 
and authorship, The Art of War has proved 
one of the most enduring and influential = 
texts from the ancient world. This military | {ica mite caserme ali res cti e 
manual is divided into 13 chapters, shown But his authorship of the influential text is often questioned. 
here written on bound bamboo slips - 


544-496 BCE 


That Sun Tzu was a Chinese general and military strategist is widely agreed. 


typical of Chinese writings of the time. But whether he was the sole author of The Art of War, or whether the work 
The book comprehensively covers every was a distillation of existing Chinese military theories brought together under 
2. us . his name remains uncertain. Similarly, there are arguments that the book may 
aspect of training, organizing, and leading have been compiled in the later Warring States period (475-221 BCE). The 
armies. Given the endless conflicts of the times in which uncertainty and intrigue surrounding the book's origins only add to its appeal. 


the text was written, the Spring and Autumn period (770- 
476 BCE), its practical application was clear. But it is a mark military leaders across the world, inspiring those as diverse 


of its exceptional longevity that when, 1,500 years later, as Napoleon and Mao Tse-tung. Perhaps more strikingly still, 
Emperor Shenzong (1048-85) decreed the creation of the it has also found a ready audience among business leaders. 
Seven Military Classics, a collection of military textbooks, The Art of War is a supremely practical work. Its prime 
the first work to be cited was The Art of War. ^s such, it concerns are preparedness, discipline, strong leadership, 
was required reading for all officers in the Imperial Chinese and the absolute importance of dictating the terms of 
Army. Even today, 2,500 years later, it is widely read by battle, rather than responding to those of the enemy. 


IN CONTEXT 


In detail 


The oldest surviving copy of The Art of War was 
one of several works discovered in 1972 in two 
tombs, dating from the Han dynasty (202 BCE- 

9 CE). They were unearthed by workmen at 

the foot of the Yinqueshan, or Silver Sparrow, 
mountain in Shandong, eastern China, and 
this location gave the works their name: the 
Yinqueshan Han Slips. Among the 4,942 bamboo 
slips found was a copy of a later military manual 
Art of War, by Sun Bin, who is presumed to be 

a descendant of Sun Tzu. Both texts are believed 
to have been buried between 140 and 134 BCE. 
Their discovery was one of the most significant 
Chinese archeological finds of the 20th century. 


^. BAMBOO SLIPS With only one line of text per ^. BOOK BINDING The slips were bound together 
slip, the medium of bamboo books encouraged with silk cord or lengths of leather, which meant that 
simple, pithy statements. A fine brush rather than they could be rolled up and transported easily. They 
a pen was used to paint the intricate ink characters also proved remarkably durable - much more so than 
onto the slips. European works on parchment from the same period. 


| Appear weak when you are strong, 
and strong when you are weak 


A These bamboo slips dating from the 2nd 
century BCE are the oldest copy of The Art of War. 


| SUN TZU, THE ART OF WAR 
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3000 BCE-999 CE 


Mahabharata 


400 BCE (WRITTEN), C.1670 (VERSION SHOWN) = PAPER = 18 x 41.7cm (7 x 16in) (SHOWN) = INDIA 


VY AS A SCALE 


Said to have been dictated by the sage 
Vyasa in a cave in Uttarakhand, northern 
India, the Mahabharata is the longest 
epic poem ever created, comprising 

over 100,000 couplets. According to 

the text, this epic was extended from a 
24,000-couplet version called Bharata. 
The oldest text fragments date back 

to 4OOBCE, but there is no definitive 
original written version and many 
regional variations have developed over 
time. The piece of the Mahabharata shown here dates from 
1670 and is written in Devanagari script - characterized by 
the horizontal line that runs along the top of the letters. 

At its heart is a tale of the struggle between two sets 
of cousins: the Kauravas and Pandavas. The Pandavas are 
the five sons of the deceased King Pandy, and by a trick of 
fate each of them marry the beautiful Princess Draupadi. 
After a game of dice, the brothers are forced into exile for 
12 years and if found by the Kauravas will be forced into 
exile again. The story culminates in a cataclysmic battle, 
after which the Pandavas regain their kingdom. 

The Mahabharata is a fascinating source on the evolution 
of Hinduism. Its central story is just one of many folk tales, 
histories, and philosophical and moral debates within it. 
The Mahabharata also includes the 700-verse Hindu 
scripture Bhagavad Gita, which presents the concept 
of dharma (or moral law), the bedrock of Hinduism. 


VYASA 

C.1500 BCE 

According to Hindu tradition Vyasa is the legendary Indian sage, said to be the ^. THEFINAL BATTLE This is a section from a version of the Mahabharata, 
author of the Mahabharata, as well as one of the compilers of the Vedas. dating from around 1670. Originating from Mysore or Tanjore in southern 


India, the text is written in black and red ink on paper, and the illustrations 
are painted with opaque watercolour and gold leaf. The text is taken from 
the tale of the struggle between the Pandavas and the Kauravas. The central 
scene depicts the mighty battle between the coarse-featured Ghatotkacha 
(upper right, identified by a label in the margin above) and Karna, the best 
fighter on the Kaurava side. Karna suceeds in killing Ghatotkacha with a 
magic weapon given to him by the God Indra. 


Legend has it that Vyasa lived around 1500BCE in Uttarkhand, northern India, 
and was the son of the Princess Satyavati and the scholar Parashara. His father 
had been promised by the God Vishnu that his son would be famous in return 
for the severe penance Parashara had done for Vishnu. Vyasa grew up in the 
forests, living by the river Satyavati with hermits who taught him the ancient 
Sacred texts of the Vedas that he developed to create the Mahabharata. Tradition 
states that he composed his epic over two and a half years, dictating it in a 
cave to his scribe Ganesha, the elephant god, although the poem is more likely 
to have been the result of an oral tradition. 


MAHABHARATA = VVĀSA | JE 


Whatever is here, is found elsewhere. But what is not 
here,is nowhere else 


| THE BOOK OF THE BEGINNING 


IN CONTEXT 


The earliest versions of the Mahabharata were written on 
manuscripts made from dried palm leaves. One of the oldest 
writing materials, palm leaves were first used in southern 
Asia. The scribe cut letters into the leaf with a needle, then 
filled the marks with a soot and oil mixture. 


» These 19th-century palm-leaf manuscripts are from 
Bali. The Mahabharata stories were recounted across 
Southeast Asia and are found in many forms, from scrolls 
to paintings and temple decorations. 


3000 BCE-999 CE 


Dead Sea Scrolls 


250BCE-68CE = VELLUM, PAPYRUS, LEATHER, AND COPPER ® VARIOUS SIZES = 981 SCROLLS = ISRAEL 


VARIOUS AUTHORS 


For more than 18 centuries, a collection of scrolls 

lay hidden in caves near the ancient settlement site 

of Qumran, on the north western shore of the Dead 
Sea in Israel. Known as the Dead Sea Scrolls, they are 
the oldest copies of Jewish texts in existence and have 
shed light upon Jewish and Christian understandings 
of the Bible. Their chance discovery in 1947, bya 
Bedouin boy searching for a lost goat, sparked one 

of the most exciting archaeological hunts of the 

20th century. In total 11 caves containing pots with scrolls inside 
them were discovered and 981 scrolls collected, together with other 
artefacts, such as coins and inkwells. Only a few complete scrolls were 
found, but some 25,000 fragments were also unearthed. The majority 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls are made of animal skin, but others are made of 
papyrus or leather, and one of copper. While most of the scrolls have 
Hebrew text, some have text in Aramaic and Greek. 

It is not Known why the scrolls were hidden or by whom. One 
theory is that it might have been an act of protection against the 
Roman occupation of Jerusalem, and the people's property, around 
60CE. Today the collection is housed in a specially built museum, the 
Shrine of the Book, in the grounds of the Israel Museum in Jerusalem. 


Temple Scroll 


A INNER PORTION Measuring around 8.15m (25ft) this scroll, 
the longest of the Dead Sea Scrolls, was found in Cave 11 in 
1956. It is made from 18 pieces of the thinnest vellum found 
in the caves, and the inner portion is its best-preserved section 
as it was not as exposed to the elements as the outer sheet 
was. The Hebrew text is written in the square Herodian script 
of the late Second Temple Period. As with many Hebrew texts 
written in this period - and all of the Dead Sea Scrolls - the 
scroll is read from right to left. This scroll takes its name from 


A SCROLL FRAGMENTS While the main part of the Temple Scroll is the most complete, the text, which is written in the form of a revelation from God 
there are many fragments like these from one end of the scroll. The Hebrew script, to Moses, and describes the building of a temple similar to 
which reads from right to left in neat lines, is remarkably clear right up to the damaged those built in the Israelites’ camps on their exodus from Egypt. 
edges, and so in spite of the damage, scholars have been able to translate the text. The The text suggests that Solomon should have followed these 


content corresponds closely to the biblical Books of Exodus and Deuteronomy. guidelines when he built the Temple in Jerusalem. 


DEAD SEA SCROLLS = VARIOUS AUTHORS 


... I was privileged by destiny to gaze upon a 
Hebrew Scroll which had not been read for 
more than 2,000 years 


PROFESSOR ELIEZER LIPA SUKENIK OF HEBREW UNIVERSITY, IN HIS DIARY ENTRY, 1940s 
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careless handling since their discovery. However, with 
modern imaging techniques, experts have been able 
to decipher the writing even on damaged fragments. 
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The Great Isaiah Scroll 
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A LAST SECTION One of the first scrolls found in 1947, this scroll, which features all six chapters of the 
Book of Isaiah, is the only complete book from the Bible found among the scrolls. It is the best preserved 

of all the biblical scrolls, and this last section shows the edges of the sheets are only very slightly damaged. 
Dating from the 2nd century BCE, it is the oldest Old Testament manuscript known by more than 1,000 years. 
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century BCE, is written 
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Qumran's spiritual life. 
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DEAD SEA SCROLLS = VARIOUS AUTHORS 
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A FIRST SECTION The Great Isaiah Scroll features 54 columns of text, and the first four are shown 
above (text was read from right to left). The scroll is written in Hebrew on 17 pieces of parchment 
(either goat or calf). The black ink used was made from soot from oil lamps, which was mixed into 
honey, oil, vinegar, and water. As can be seen here, no punctuation was used. 


The War Scroll 
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^. THE WAR SCROLL In contrast with the other “« » 


scrolls found in 1947, this scroll is a manual for 

war and military strategy, including some fictional 
aspects, which is believed to combine the work of many 
authorities. It contains a prophecy of an apocalyptic war 
between the "Sons of Light" and the "Sons of Darkness". 
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IN CONTEXT 


The first seven of the Dead Sea scrolls were discovered in 
1947, when local Bedouin shepherd Edh-Dhib happened to 
throw a stone into one of the caves, only to hear something 
smash - one of the clay pots containing the scrolls. Despite 
being told that the scrolls were worthless, Edh-Dhib took 
them to an antiques dealer, and they quickly came to the 
attention of American scholar John Trever. Two years later 

a full scale archaeological expedition was launched. In 1953 
they found a copper scroll, which seemed to be a treasure 
map. By 1956 11 caves had been excavated and hundreds of 
scrolls and manuscripts unearthed. In February 2017 another 
cave was discovered, but while objects of interest have been 
found, it has yet to yield any manuscripts or scrolls. 


^. Many of the scrolls found lying in the caves had been 
damaged, some so badly that it has not been possible for 
archaeologists to identify or translate them. 


3000 BCE-999 CE 


Vienna Dioscorides 


C.512CE = VELLUM = 37 x 30cm (14 x 12in) = 982 FOLIOS = BYZANTINE EMPIRE 


PEDANIUS DIOSCORIDES SCALE 


Also known as the Juliana Anicia Codex, the Vienna Y LIFELIKE ILLUSTRATIONS Naturalistic images of the plants 
, : : - ; were intended to help the pharmacist easily identify herbs when 
Dioscorides, is the oldest surviving copy of Pedanius making remedies. Full-page images were generally accompanied by 
Dioscorides's classic work on herbal remedies, De Materia descriptions of their properties on the facing page. The illustration 
: : . here, from folio 174, is typical, with both root and plant shown. 
Medica (On Medical Matters). One of the most important The Greek text is written in "uncial" characters (capital letters) 
medical works of the Greco-Roman world, the original text was which developed, in both Latin and Greek, in 3rd century. 


written in about 7OCE by Pedanius Dioscorides. It exhaustively 
lists the medical properties of 383 herbs and 200 plants. 

The Vienna Dioscorides is a copy of De Materia Medica, 
produced about 450 years later in Constantinople - then 
the capital of the Eastern Roman Empire. The work was 
dedicated to Princess Juliana Anicia, daughter of the Emperor 
Flavius Anicius Olybrius, and a patron of the early Church 
and healing. In 1569 the Holy Roman Emperor Maximilian Il 
purchased the manuscript for his Imperial Library in Vienna, 
from where the book takes its name. 

The combination of detailed information and visual richness 
in this codex (an ancient, handwritten text in book form) is 
unrivalled in early Byzantine art. It is unknown if Dioscorides's 
original manuscript was similarly illustrated, but the Vienna 
copy contains over 479 sumptuous images of plants. Whether 
these were drawn from nature or from existing depictions is 
also unclear. The book contains three further works besides 
Dioscorides's herbal remedies: a medical treatise believed to 
have been written by the 1st-century CE Greek physician, 
Rufus of Ephesus; a simplified version of a 2nd-century Greek 
treatise dealing with snakebites, thought to have been written 
by Nicander of Colophon; and an illustrated treatise on birds. 
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PEDANIUS DIOSCORIDES 


C.40-C.90CE 


Pedanius Dioscorides was a Greek physician, pharmacist, and botanist, 
whose seminal work De Materia Medica, or the Juliana Anicia Codex, j 
remains the single most important source of knowledge about Ancient Tn 
Greek and Roman medical practices. \ Y 
Dioscorides was born in Anazarbus, Cilicia, although few details of his life are known. 
He is believed to have practiced medicine in Rome during the reign of Emperor Nero 
(37-68 CE) before serving as a surgeon with the Roman armies. At this time he travelled 
widely across the Roman Empire, and was able to study the medicinal properties of 
many plants and minerals, which he used in the compilation of his major text, De 
Materia Medica. Dioscorides is believed to have taken 20 years to produce this text in 
which he divided plants according to their medicinal and botanical properties. Originally 
written in Greek, it was later translated into Latin. The work is a remarkable record of 
natural history and the enduring influence of ancient learning. 


^. TITLE PAGE The codex's inscription 
describes the work's scope of "plants, 
roots, seeds, juice, leaves and remedies”, 
and explains its alphabetical ordering. 


VIENNA DIOSCORIDES = PEDANIUS DIOSCORIDES 


For almost two millennia 
Dioscorides was regarded as 
the ultimate authority on 
plants and medicine 


TESS ANNE OSBALDESTON, ON DE MATERIA MEDICA, 2000 


< PORTRAIT OF THE PATRON The codex features the oldest 
painting of a patron with its image of Princess Juliana Anicia. 
She is flanked by the allegorical figures Magnanimity (left) and 
Wisdom (right). A putto (cherub) offers her the manuscript. 
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3000 BCE-999 CE 


In detail 


la 


^. WIDE INFLUENCE Following the fall of 
Byzantium to the Ottomans in 1453, Arabic 
plant names were added to the manuscript. The 
Vienna Dioscorides impacted as deeply on Arab 
learning as it did on later European learning. 


» SUGGESTED REMEDIES In the text facing 
this picture of a winter cherry, Dioscorides 
recommends the plant's stem as a sedative. 
Mixed with honey, it was claimed to improve 
vision; and with wine, to ease toothache. 


^. DRAWING FROM LIFE The illustrations 

in the Vienna Discorides were the product of 
exact observation, as shown in this depiction 
of a yellow horned poppy. Later Byzantine art 
would become progressively more religious 
and restrained by imperial priorities, projecting 
ever more elaborate visions of grandeur. 


» TIP TO ROOT Dioscorides examined every 
part of the plant. Roots, leaves, flowers, and 
berries were all included in the drawings so 
that pharmacists could see all the relevant 
parts that could be used as ingredients. On 
this page, the artist decorated the vellum 
before the scribe added the text. 
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»> TREATISE ON BIRDS Forty Mediterranean birds were described 
and illustrated with delicately painted line drawings. The inclusion 
of this work, thought to be by Dionysius (1st century CE), makes the 
Vienna Dioscorides the oldest Known illustrated treatise on birds. 
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VIENNA DIOSCORIDES = PEDANIUS DIOSCORIDES 
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IN CONTEXT 


De Materia Medica collated the wisdom and practice of generations. As late as the 
19305, an ageing Greek monk was observed treating patients according to the remedies 
laid down by Dioscorides. In fact, for at least 1,500 years after his death, Dioscorides's 
De Materia Medica remained the standard pharmacological work across the West and 
the Arab world, translated into Arabic and Persian, as well as - in the Middle Ages 

and the Renaissance - Italian, French, German, and English. 
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A Swedish botanist Carl Linneaus was deeply influenced by Dioscorides, and, in his 1749 
Materia Medica, made the novel division of plants into genus and species, producing the first 
modern classification of plants. The frontispiece shows a cabinet with plants and herbs. 


3000 BCE-999 CE 


Book of Kells 


C.800CE = VELLUM = 33 x 25.5cm (13 x 10in) = 680 FOLIOS = IRELAND 


IRISH COLUMBAN MONKS sae 


Dating from around 800CE the Book of Kells is the finest surviving illuminated manuscript 
from the Celtic medieval period, boasting a design of unsurpassed complexity and 
extravagance. The sumptuously illustrated text consists primarily of the four Gospels in Latin, 
based on St Jerome's 4th-century translation of the Bible. Believed to be the work of three 
artists and four scribes, it is written in the formal script known as Insular majuscule on vellum 
(prepared calfskin). Today the manuscript contains 680 folios - around 30 others have been 
lost over time. With its full-page illustrations, abstract decoration, and coloured lettering, it 

is the most lavishly decorated example of an Insular manuscript - a decorated manuscript 
produced in the British Isles between the 6th and 9th centuries. The transcription, however, 
was particularly careless, with letters and entire words missing or repeated, indicating that 
the book was intended for ceremonial use rather than for daily services. 

Also known as the Book of Columba, the manuscript was composed by Irish monks, 
followers of the 6th-century Irish saint, St Columba. Their order had fled from their abbey 
on the Scottish island of Iona during Viking raids in the 9th century and taken refuge in the 
monastery at Kells, north of Dublin. The manuscript may have been produced either wholly 
in lona or in Kells, or started in lona and completed in Kells. A medieval source states that 
it was stolen in 1006 for its cumdach - the ornamental box in which it was stored. Although 
this was never recovered, most of folios of the manuscript were. The current binding by British 
book-binder, Roger Powell dates from 1953. Powell divided the manuscript into four volumes 
to help preserve it while on display in the Old Library at Trinity College, Dublin, where it has 
been kept since the 17th century. It remains a central symbol of Irish culture and identity. 


At least 185 calfskins were used in 
the production of the Book of Kells. 
The word vellum (prepared calfskin) 
on which the book was written comes 
from vitulum, the Latin for calf. All other 
animal skins are called parchment. 
Each skin was soaked in lime, dried, and 
scraped smooth with pumice before 
being cut into folios. From the Latin for 
"leaf" (folium), a folio is a two-sided 
page, with “recto” defining the front 
side, and “verso” the reverse. Before the 
scribe began to write, the page was 
scored with pinpricks, and horizontal 
lines were drawn with a blade to guide 
the scribe. Quills, made from feathers, 
were trimmed and cut diagonally to 
form a nib. Ink was made from soot or 
iron gall mixed with gum arabic, and esa rire Sion - . 
seven pigments, derived from a wide ^. This folio from the Book of Kells shows LL. E Ed m 


range of sources, were used for the the use of red pigment, which came from in fu s — 
illustrations in the manuscript. lead, and green, from copper sulphide. e d oe a 


slaying of the children; the return"). 


» FACING PAGES The Book of Kells 
exhibits the oldest existing depiction of 
he Virgin Mary in a Western manuscript. 
Wearing Byzantine robes, she sits on a 
hrone with the young Jesus on her lap. 
The surrounding angels hold stylized 

fans, possibly inspired by Egyptian Coptic 
art. Notable features are the unusual 
representation of the Virgin's breasts, 

her apparently two right feet, and Jesus's 
elaborate blond hair. The page is an 
appropriate accompaniment to the Breves 
causae of Matthew (the summary of the 
Gospel) that begins opposite it. This is the 
most elaborately decorated page of text 
in the manuscript, starting with an elegant, 
elongated letter “N”. The Latin reads: 


It is widely regarded as Ireland's greatest historical 
treasure... one of the most spectacular examples 
of medieval Christian art in the world 
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A CHI RHO The most famous page of the Book of Kells is known as the Chi Rho. These are the 

first two letters of the word "Christ" in Ancient Greek - Chi is written as "X" and Rho is written as "P". 
Heavily stylized, they are the focus of this page, which illuminates the Gospel of St Matthew, relating 
Christ's birth. The page also features the letter “I”, for /ota, the third letter in the word Christ, and the 
word generatio. This is the opening of the verse that reads, "This is how Christ came to be born". 


BOOK OF KELLS = IRISH COLUMBAN MONKS 


Visual tour 


Y HIDDEN IMAGES The Chi Rho page is renowned for its concealed 
illustrations of animals and people. Here, a blond man's head set on 
its side finishes the elaborate curve of the Rho, resembling the letter 
"P", while a third Greek letter, /ota, an “I”, passes through its centre. 
It is thought by some academics that the head represents Christ. 
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Y INTRICATE DESIGN Squeezed 
between the right-hand curls of the 
letter Chi, or "X", is this exquisite 
swirling motif. The artist's work 
shows such extraordinary detailing 
and delicacy that it has been 
compared to that of a goldsmith. 


^. HEAVENLY ANGELS Angels, drawn as 
male figures with wings and blond hair, 
appear to rise out of one of the cross 
arms of the Chi, or letter "X". Positioned 
just above, but not seen here, is a third 
angel. These divine messengers of God 
were sent to spread the word of the birth 
of Christ - the word "angel" comes from 
the Greek angelos, meaning "messenger". 


> ANIMAL MOTIFS Towards 
the bottom of the page, two 
cats appear to be watching 

a pair of large mice holding a 
white disc in their mouths. 
The disc may represent a 
Holy Communion wafer but its 
precise symbolic significance, 
and that of the creatures, has 
been lost over the centuries. 
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3000 BCE-999 CE 


In detail 


Y GROUP EFFORT The Book of Kells is thought to have been the 
combined work of three monks writing the Latin text, and four decorating 
the pages and colouring the initials. It is the first known Irish manuscript 
in which every single opening letter is illustrated, and the first medieval 
manuscript with spaces between the words to make reading easier. 
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A ILLUSTRATED LETTER Folio 124r 
from the Gospel of St Matthew uses an 
elaborately illustrated initial letter “T” 
and a fierce fire-breathing lion to 
symbolize Christ's crucifixion. 
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A STYLIZED SCRIPT This detail from 
Folio 19v features an ornate letter "Z", 
followed by acha, with the rest of the 
name Zachariae relegated to the next 
line, as the scribes prioritized decoration. 
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A REPEATED WORDS Folio 200r 
illustrates the genealogy of Christ. Qui 
(“Who”) is repeated at the start of each 
line, and illustrations of intertwined 
serpents link the generations. 
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A PORTRAIT PAGE Among the purely decorative 
pages are a number of portrait pages. Above, the 
purple-robed Christ, flanked by four angels, is shown 
seated and holding a Book of the Gospels in his hands. 
The two peacocks are symbols of Christ's resurrection. 


» CANON TABLES The eight canon tables at the start 
of the manuscript are an index to those passages that 
are shared between the four Gospels. Each table is 
illustrated. The patterned architectural columns are 
topped by a half dome enclosing fantastical creatures. 


Y CARPET PAGE Even though carpet pages - so 
named because they resemble oriental rugs - are 
characteristic of Insular manuscripts, there is only one 
in the Book of Kells. Geometrically precise and highly 
ornamental, it is dominated by roundels created with a 
pair of compasses. The circles are filled with over 400 
discs and spirals of incredibly detailed workmanship. 
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RELATED TEXTS 


The Lindisfarne Gospels is another beautiful 
example of Insular art, written and decorated in 
the early 8th century at the abbey of Lindisfarne, 
an island off the northeast English coast. Although 
smaller and far less elaborate than the Book 
of Kells, it boasts similar patterns and colours. 
t also features ornamental carpet pages, like 

he Book of Kells (see left), with one at the 
beginning of each of the Gospels. The text of 
he Gospels was translated from Latin into 
Old English and written between the lines of 
he manuscript in the 10th century. This makes 
it the oldest existing translation of the Gospels 
in the English language. 
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^. A cross-carpet page from the Lindisfarne Gospels 
facing beautifully decorated initials and display capitals. 
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3000 BCE-999 CE 


The Blue Qur'an 


c.850-950CE = GOLD ON DYED VELLUM = C.30.4 x 40.2cm (12 x 16 in) 
600 PAGES = TUNISIA 


SCALE 


The Qur'an is the core Islamic text, which Muslims believe was revealed to Muhammad 
by God between 609 and 632CE. This sacred work describes God, and humankind's 
relationship to Him, and gives directives in order for His followers to achieve peace 
in this life and thereafter - every Muslim is expected to be familiar with its teachings. 

Dating from the late 9th to early 10th century, the sumptuous Blue Quran is one of 
the most beautiful copies of the book ever produced, and takes its name from the vivid 
indigo dye that colours its pages. The visually contrasting gold text is a rare feature in 
books of this period, although it does follow Islamic tradition, where many religious texts 
were written in gold or silver on dark surfaces. The scribe who wrote the Blue Qur'an 
Used elongated strokes in order to make the script fill the pages in a manner pleasing 
to the eye. Clarity has been sacrificed for aesthetics, as there are no diacritical marks 
(such as accents) above or below letters to indicate vowels, and the calligrapher has 
also inserted spaces within words simply to make the columns of text align. 

Little is known of when, where, and how the Blue Qur'an was produced, although 
it is speculated that it may have been produced in Baghdad, capital of the Abbasid 
caliphate, or Cordoba in Spain, capital of the Umayyad caliphate. The most widely 
accepted theory is that it was commissioned for the Great Mosque in Kairouan, Tunisia. 
It is possible that the unique colouring may have been used in an attempt to echo the 
imperial blue or purple used for similarly opulent documents of the contemporary and 
rival Byzantine empire. Certainly the use of indigo and gold was expensive, suggesting 
that it was commissioned by a very wealthy patron, possibly the caliph or one of his 
inner circle. Today, the folios have been divided and are kept in different museums 
around the world, although most are held at the Bardo National Museum in Tunis. 


In detail 


B 
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a m L 
di . dr 
IU 
EUR 
2 
- 
M 
ed 
LI 
EVEN LINES Part of the visual appeal of GREATEST TO LEAST The Qur'an consists of 114 chapters, 
the pages is due to their 15 lines of equal or surah, each consisting of a series of verses, or ayah, of varying 
length. Most contemporary copies contained lengths. Perhaps confusingly, the chapters follow no chronological 
only three lines per page. To achieve these or thematic structure, but are arranged by length: the longest first, 
equal lines, the scribe manipulated letters the shortest last. In the Blue Qur'an the chapters are separated by 


and omitted important grammatical marks. silver rosettes, all long since faded as a result of oxidization. 


THE BLUE QUR'AN = AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


A KUFIC SCRIPT The Blue Quran is written in Kufic 
: : script. This is the earliest form of Arabic script, named 
This IS the book abou t for Kufa in Iraq, where it was developed during the 
late 7th century. Its horizontal format is typical of 


which th ere 1S no doubt "E 8th-10th century copies of the Qur'an. As with all 


Arabic scripts, it is read from right to left. 


THE QUR'AN, 2:2 


3000 BCE-999 CE 


Diamond Sutra 


868CE = PRINTED = 27cm x 5m (11in x 16 ft) = CHINA | 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN | SCALE 


[AVRA TAE SES E: ERA 


The Diamond Sutra is a key Buddhist text. A "sutra", an Indian Sanskrit word, » ILLUSTRATION The opening of 
: . . : the Diamond Sutra reveals its only 
is the name for the teachings of the founder of Buddhism, Siddhartha Gautama, illustration, and the earliest surviving 
the Buddha, or "Awakened One", who lived in the 6th century BCE. The title of the example of a woodcut illustration in a 
i n . printed book. It shows the Buddha in 
sutra is a reference to what the Buddha called "the Diamond of Transcendent the centre of the scene, clearly a figure 
Wisdom": the wisdom that can cut through the illusions of wordly concerns to of authority, as he dispenses the _ 
. . f wisdom of the sutra to the crouching 
the eternal reality. The text takes the form of a dialogue between an aging Subhuti at the lower left of the frame. 
disciple, Subhuti, and the Buddha. As with all such Buddhist teachings, it aims The Bocche disciplessurround: Mim; 


to highlight the idea that human existence, like the material world, is illusory. 
The added importance of the scroll, now in the British Library, is that it is 
the oldest complete printed document in the world whose date is exactly 
known. The scroll was discovered in 1900 by a Chinese Daoist monk, who 
found it in the Caves of the Thousand Buddhas, a warren of tunnels dug into a 
cliff outside the Silk Road settlement of Dunhuang, northwest China (see p.51). 
With it were 60,000 other paintings and documents, all apparently hidden for 
safe-keeping in around the year 1000CE. In 1907 the scroll was acquired by a 
Hungarian-born explorer, Marc Auriel Stein, who sent it to the British Museum. 
The Diamond Sutra is a precise example of the sophistication of Chinese 
printing, which developed in the 8th century, and of Chinese paper-making, 
which developed earlier still, perhaps in the 2nd century BCE. It is also a 
remarkable testimony to the spread of Buddhism from its Indian heartlands. 


< EXACT DATE At the foot 

of the scroll is an inscription, 

or colophon, which reads: 
"Reverently made for universal 
free distribution by Wang Jie 

on behalf of his two parents, 

11 May 868". Such precise dating 
of the time of commissioning 
makes this scroll unique. 


W LARGE SCALE Due to the ^. EARLY PRINTING Following the 
length of the text, it was created printing methods used in 9th-century 
in seven sections that were then Tang China, wood blocks (painstakingly 
pasted together. The scroll was carved from painted originals) were 
designed to be unrolled from a used to print onto a paper dyed with 
wooden pin, or stave, and to a substance made from the bark of the 
be read, top down, from left to Amur cork tree. Nothing comparable 
right. Reciting the Sutra was would be produced in Europe for 
intended to help bring happiness — another 600 years until the arriva 

in rebirth. of Gutenberg's Printing Press. 
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3000 BCE-999 CE 


[he Exeter Book 


C.975CE = VELLUM = 32 x 22cm (12 x 9in) = 131 PAGES = ENGLAND 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


The largest and most varied collection unclear in their meaning, but a handful are plainly intended 
of medieval Anglo-Saxon poetry, The as lewd double entendres. Scholars have identified many 
Exeter Book is one of only four Anglo- elements of the book's religious and secular poems as 
Saxon collections of poetry to survive. dating from centuries before their written form, some 

Most likely written around the end of of which may originate in the 7th century CE. 

the 10th century, it has been described Written on vellum in Old English, the book is testimony 
by UNESCO as “the foundation volume to the civilizing influence of the Church, specifically of the 
of English literature, one of the world's oldest monastic order in England, the Benedictines, and to 
principal cultural artefacts”. the emerging Anglo-Saxon taste for literature and the power 
The book takes its name from Exeter Cathedral, to whose of the written word. As such, it is a glimpse into the Anglo- 
library Bishop Leofric bequeathed the volume at his death Saxon culture of post-Roman Britain, and sheds light on the 


in 1072. It was written in the scriptorium of an English monastic enclosure where it was scribed. As a literary work 
Benedictine monastery and has no single theme, but its impact can be seen in the work of writers, such as J.R.R 
contains poems and riddles. The poems cover a wide Tolkien (1892-1973) and W.H. Auden (1907-73). 


variety of subjects - religion, the natural world, and 
animals. There are also several "elegies" concerned with 

: . : e » SINGLE SCRIBE The Exeter Book is the work of one scribe. It is penned in a sombre 
themes such as exile, loneliness, fate, the acquisition of brown ink, in what one expert has described as "the noblest of Anglo-Saxon hands". 
wisdom. and loyalty Famously the book contains almost The calligraphy - regular, rhythmic, and rounded - is extraordinarily consistent 


. i : throughout. While the book contains no illustrations, there are, however, a number 
100 riddles, possibly intended to be performed. Some are of soberly restrained decorated capital letters, as shown here. 


In detail 


A DAMAGED PAGES The Exeter Book did not always receive the ^. LATIN ALPHABET The Old English script uses the Latin alphabet, with a number of letters, 
care it deserved. Its first eight pages are missing, while other pages such as “G” and “D”, written in a form principally found in manuscripts from the British Isles. 
have been damaged. Those shown here, for example, were burned A large “H” indicates the start of one of the longest poems in the book: an account of St 

when a firebrand was placed on it. The book has also been marked Juliana of Nicomedia (in modern-day Turkey), an early Christian convert martyred in about 
by spillages of glue and gold leaf, as well as a large gash and a 300CE having refused to renounce her faith and marry a Roman senator. The poem is 


sewn-up tear. characteristic of the medieval world's veneration of early Christian martyrs. 


THE EXETER BOOK = AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
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RELATED TEXTS 


While The Exeter Book contains the largest and most 
important collection of Anglo-Saxon poetry, the 
best-known single Anglo-Saxon poem is the 

== . 3,000-line epic Beowulf It seems likely that this 
Th e wonder IS th a t poem was composed in the 8th century, although it 
^. clearly reflects an earlier, possibly 6th-century oral 
any p art of ]t should tradition. The single existing original Anglo-Saxon 
7 E copy seems to have been written in about 1000 CE. 
h ave survived This classic story, which tells how the great warrior 
Beowulf slew the terrible monster Grendel and his 
equally fearsome mother, accurately reflects the 
R.W. CHAMBERS, FRIEND OF J.R.R. TOLKIEN Anglo-Saxons' Germanic origins. It is a compellingly 
rich picture of honour and heroism poised between 
a pagan past and a Christian future. Translated into 
many languages, the story has also been adapted 
into films, operas, and computer games. 
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> The sole, fragile copy of Beowulfis held in 
the British Library. It is the work of two scribes, 
their handwriting clearly distinguishable. It 

is unknown where in England the manuscript Ts E! 
was originally produced. le 0o x E 
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RIGVEDA 


INDIA (C.1500 BCE) 


Originally passed down via oral 


exts, known collecti 
The book is a collec 
dedicated to 
ongest and most im 
Vedas, i 


ancient form of San 


varying lengths, whi 
divided into 10 boo 


the basis of all Hind 
and some hymns of 


[^4] 


making it one of the 


1,028 hymns and 10,600 verses of 


radition, The Rigveda is the oldest 
of the four ancient Hindu sacred 


vely as the Vedas. 
ion of hymns 


he Vedic deities. The 


portant of the 


was probably composed in 
he northwestern region of the Indian 
subcontintent, and is written in an 


srit. It comprises 


ch have been 
S known as 


mandalas (or "circles"). The Vedas are 


U sacred writings, 
the Rigveda are 


ill used in Hindu ceremonies today, 


world's oldest 


religious texts still in current usage. 
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The science of the erotics from a Kama Sutra of the Pahari school, Northern India. 


THE ILIAD AND 


THE ODYSSEY 
HOMER 


GREECE (LATE 8TH-EARLY 7TH CENTURY BCE) 


These two ancient Greek epic poems 
dating from the late 8th to the early 
7th century BCE, are the oldest known 
works of Western literature. The Iliad 
is set during the Trojan War, while The 
Odyssey describes Odysseus's journey 
home following the Fall of Troy. Both 
poems are attributed to the poet 
Homer, although some scholars 
believe they are the work of multiple 
contributors but ascribed to a single 
identity: Homer. The poems were 
written in a dialect known as Homeric 
Greek and more copies exist than of 
any other ancient Western text. The 
most famous, Venetus A, dates to 

the 10th century and is the oldest 
complete text of The Iliad. 


TORAH 


ISRAEL (C.LATE 7TH CENTURY BCE) 


The most important document of the 
Jewish faith, the Torah is said to have 
been dictated by God to Moses while 
on Mount Sinai. The text on a Torah 
scroll is taken from the first five 
books of the Hebrew Bible (the Old 
Testament) and is handwritten on 
parchment from a kosher animal. 

The writing of the scrolls is believed 
o date to the eighth century BCE but 

he oldest complete scroll in existence 
dates to 1155-1225 CE. Parts of the 
Torah text have also been found on 
fragments of a Hebrew Bible dating 
back to the late 7th century BCE. 


THE ANALECTS 
CONFUCIUS 


CHINA (WRITTEN C.475-221 BCE; ADAPTED 
206 BCE-220 CE) 


This collection of the teachings of 
he Chinese philosopher Confucius 
551-479BCE) is one of the central 
exts of Confucianism. Written with 
brush and ink on strips of bamboo 
bound together with string, The 
Analects was complied by Confucius's 
followers after his death. While it is 
unlikely to be a record of the exact 
words of Confucius, it is considered 

o be a representation of his doctrine. 
The Analects is made up of a series of 
short passages divided into 20 books, 
and encompasses ethical concepts 

for the Confucian way of life. During 
the Song Dynasty (960-1279) The 
Analects was classified as one of the 
four texts that encapsulate the core 
beliefs of Confucianism. 


THE HISTORIES 
HERODOTUS 


GREECE (C.440 BCE) 


Written by the ancient Greek historian 
Herodotus (c.484-c.425 BCE), The 
Histories is widely acknowledged 
to be the earliest existing work of 


history in the West. It examines 

the growth of the Persian Empire, the 
events that lead to the Graeco-Persian 
Wars (499-449 BCE), and the eventual 
defeat of the Persians. Herodotus also 
describes the belief systems and 
spiritual practices of these ancient 
civilizations. The oldest existing 
complete manuscript of The Histories 
dates to the 10th century CE, but 
much older papyri fragments have 
been found, primarily in Egypt. This 
text is considered to have established 
the genre of history writing in 
Western culture. 


TAO TE CHING 


CHINA (C.4TH CENTURY BCE) 


A classic text of Chinese philosophical 
literature, the Tao Te Ching (or Dao 
De Jing) is the basis for philosophical 
and religious Taoism. Most scholars 
attribute it to the Chinese sage and 
teacher Lao Tzu. However, little is 
known about him and some argue 
that he never even existed. The text 
was originally written in a form of 
calligraphy known as "zhuanshu", and 
comprised 81 short, poetic chapters 
divided into two sections: the Tao 
Ching and the Te Ching. Versions of 
the manuscript have been discovered 
written on bamboo, silk, and paper. 
The oldest fragments date to the 4th 
century BCE, yet some scholars believe 
the Tao Te Ching may have existed 
as far back as the 8th century BCE. 

It has been translated into western 
languages more than 250 times 

and is considered one of the most 
profound philosophical texts on 

the nature of human existence. 


THE SYMPOSIUM 


AND THE REPUBLIC 
PLATO 


GREECE (c.385-370 BCE) 


These are two of the 36 dialogues 
written by the Classical Greek 
philosopher Plato (c.428-c.348 BCE). 
Plato's dialogues were grouped into 


DIRECTORY = 3000BCE-999CE 5] 


early, middle, and late periods, and ssi — ———— ———— 
both of these texts fall into the middle | » ] 
period. It is through his dialogues that 
Plato gives voice to Socrates, the 
founding father of Western philosophy W CO RD 
and Plato's mentor, who was executed | 
for his beliefs. Socrates is given a 
central role in Plato's philosophical 
works, and much of what is known 3 
about Socrates today comes from i | 5 
these dialogues. o A 
The Symposium is a fundamental O — » , 
philosophical treatise on the nature ZX- FR | 
of love, which it examines through È poem a y sa j | 
a witty discussion between a group Ti z yu: O | 
of men at a symposium (an ancient 
Greek "drinking party") with Socrates 
at the centre. This philosophical and T 
literary masterpiece has influenced 1 
generations of writers and thinkers, X. EE | 
and provides the basis of the concept | Fita Wien ee dub | 
f "platonic love" - a deep but non- MA A MR te MA 
sexual love between two people. | } ett AEE EN 
The Republic is by far the most Y 
famous and widely read of Plato's 
dialogues, and is considered to be 
one of the world's most influential 
works of philosophy. This dialogue 
discusses the meaning of justice - Andromeda with a fish across her waist representing the Andromeda Galaxy, from the Book of the Constellations of Fixed Stars. 
asking what it is and considering 


wx 


3 


whether the just or the unjust man 
is happiest. Again Socrates is the DUNHUANG THE KOJIKI BOOK OF THE 
central character. The Republic is MANUSCRIPTS O NO YASUMARO CONSTELLATIONS 
akey FOSSE In ihe history of CHINA (STH-11TH CENTURIES CE) JAPAN (C.712 CE) OF FIXED STARS 
Western political philosophy. ABD AL-RAHMAN AL-SUFI 

An important collection of around The oldest existing written record of IRAN (864 CE) 

60,000 sacred and secular documents, | Japanese history, The Kojiki (or Record 

he Dunhuang Manuscripts were of Ancient Matters) was compiled from | This treatise, known in Arabic as 

KAMA SUTRA discovered in 1900 by the Chinese an oral tradition. The author, O no Kitab suwar al-kawakib al-thabita, 

MALLANAGA VATSYAYANA monk Wang Yuanlu in a cave in the Yasumaro, was commissioned to write was composed by Persian astronomer 
INDIA (200-400 CE) own of Dunhuang, China. Believed it by the Empress Genmei. The Kojiki Abd al-Rahman al-Sufi (903-986). 

o have been sealed up for 900 years, begins with the mythology of Japan's Earlier, the Greek astronomer Ptolemy 
This ancient Sanskrit text was he manuscripts date to between the creation (supposedly from foam) and (100-168CE), had constructed an 
compiled by Hindu philosopher and 5th and 11th centuries. They were goes on to discuss gods and goddesses, | elegant mathematical model of the 
sage Mallanaga Vatsyayana and is primarily written in Chinese and historical legends, poems, and songs; movement of the heavens as spheres 
considered the first comprehensive Tibetan, but examples of 17 different it also provides a chronology of the rotating around the unmoving Earth. 
work on human sexuality. It comprises | languages are represented, some now mperial line from its beginning up to Al-Sufi's book was a brilliant attempt 
36 chapters of 1,250 verses, which extinct, such as Old Uyghur and Old he reign of Empress Suiko (628 CE). to combine the theories proposed 
are then separated into seven parts. Turkic. The sacred texts include The book divides into three parts: the in Ptolemy's A/magest, (one of the 
The text acts as a guide to good and Buddhist scriptures, as well as Taoist, Kamitsumaki (the age of the gods), the sources of al-Sufi's text), with his 
fulfilled living, the nature of love, Nestorian Christian, and Manichean Nakatsumaki (from Emperors Jimmu to | own astronomical observations. 
and how to create a happy marriage writings. The secular manuscripts Ojin, the 15th) and the Shimontsumaki | The book presents tables listing the 
hrough a combination of physica cover a wide range of academic (continuing up to Suioko, the 33rd names of hundreds of stars as well 
and emotional love. In Western disciplines, such as mathematics, Emperor). Shinto, the national religion as descriptions of the 48 constellations, 
society The Kama Sutra has come to astronomy, history, and literature, of Japan, is believed to be largely known as Fixed Stars, which, according 
be a by-word for a sex manual, but as well as wills, divorce papers, and based on the mythology outlined to the medieval conception of the 
in reality the original manuscript, census registers, so provide scholars in The Kojiki. When the book was universe, inhabited the eighth of 
written in a complex form of Sanskrit, with invaluable insight into the compiled there was no written the nine spheres around the Earth. 
was a treatise on love in which the period. Perhaps the most important Japanese language, so the text uses Each description is accompanied 
64 sexual positions described form discovery was the world's earliest Chinese characters to interpret the by two illustrations in mirror image, 
only a small part. It was published example of a printed book - the Japanese sounds, a writing system showing how the constellation 
with an English translation in 1883 by | Diamond Sutra (see pp.46-47), known as Man'yogana. The Kojiki was appears in the sky and through 
the British explorer Sir Richard Burton. | a Buddhist text written in 868CE. first translated into English in 1882. astronomical instruments. 
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The Tale of Gen 


IL 


1021CE (WRITTEN), 1554cE (VERSION SHOWN) = SIX PAPER SCROLLS = DIMENSIONS UNKNOWN, 


ORIGINAL SCROLL C.137 m (450ft) LONG = JAPAN 


MURASAKI SHIKIBU 


The crowning glory of Japanese literature, The Tale 
of Genji (Genji monogatari) by noblewoman Murasaki 
Shikibu is often considered to be the world's first full 
novel. Although the original manuscript has been lost, 
fragments of the text are preserved on a 12th-century 
illustrated hand scroll. Later depictions of the story 
such as the scrolls shown here, created in the 16th 
century by female Genji artist and scholar Keifukuin 
Gyokuei (1526-after 1602) - were based on edited 
versions of the manuscripts made by two Japanese 
poets in the 13th century. 

The long and complex, two-part narrative is largely 
set in the imperial court of early 11th-century Heian- 
Kyo (now Kyoto), and features over 400 characters. 
However, 41 of the 54 chapters tell the adventures and 
romantic liaisons of Genji, the emperor's son. Murasaki 
wrote Genji while serving as an attendant at the 
Japanese court, and part of its appeal lies in her vivid 
portrayal of the rivalries and intrigues of this rarefied 
world; Heian courtiers were obsessed with rank and 
breeding, and were acutely attuned to the beauty of 


MURASAKI SHIKIBU 
C.978-1014 


Murasaki Shikibu was a high-born Japanese writer, poet, and 
lady-in-waiting, best known as the author of The Tale of Genji, 
one of the greatest works of Japanese literature. 


urasaki Shikibu, a descriptive name, was born in Kyoto into one of Japan's leading 
families (the Fujiwara clan) - her real name is not known. She received a good 
education before marrying one of her cousins, with whom she had a daughter. In 
1001 Murasaki's husband died, and four years later she was summoned to serve at 
he court of the empress. Although the precise dates when she wrote her epic novel 
are not known, it is most likely that it was during her service at the imperial court. 
The first 33 chapters of Genji are written with extreme consistency, yet discrepancies 
in later chapters suggest that the latter half was written by another author. 


nature and the pleasures of music, poetry, and calligraphy. The 
book is also revered for its great psychological insights. The 
suffering endured by its major female characters - Genji's 
myriad lovers - is described with great sympathy; none more 
so than that of Murasaki, Genji's favourite wife, who dies of a 
broken heart. But the novel's main theme is the impermanence 
of life, its fleeting pleasures, and the inevitability of grief. 

Even in modern Japan, Genji remains a cultural icon. 


in 1554 by aristocratic painter, Keifukuin Gyokuei, is thought to be the first 
version and commentary of the Genji prepared by a woman for female readers. 
Knowledge of the Genji was considered to be a sign of status in 16th-century 
Japan, and for women, it could help them to secure a favourable marriage. 


^. HAKUBYO GENJI MONOGATARI EMAKI The hand scroll shown here, created A SCROLL ENDS A hand scroll is held in a reader's hands and read from right 


to left, as Japanese is written. The reader unfurls the left-hand portion of the scroll, 
which is bound around a dowel, while rolling up the right-hand portion. Typically, 
only an arms-length of the narrative is visible at a time. There are six scrolls in the 
Hakubyo Genji Monogatari Emaki, the ends of scroll two are shown above and left. 


THE TALE OF GENJI = MURASAKI SHIKIBU 


^. VISUAL NARRATIVE The Hakubyo Genji Monogatari Emaki features 
a number of different, highly stylized forms of calligraphy that have 
long held a cult following in Japan. Designed for visual appeal rather 
than legibility, it renders the text almost impossible to read. 


n STAR 
^ PNT 


^. SCENE WITH COURTIERS Many illustrations in the Genji depict scenes Y WHOLE OF SCROLL TWO illustrated hand scrolls play an important 
occurring inside buildings at the Heian court, seen from above, as if the roof role in the tradition of Japanese story telling. From the 12th century 
has been removed (as shown here). It gives the reader a sense of watching wealthy patrons commissioned them for their own pleasure, and The 
events unfold as they happen, as described in the accompanying text. Tale of Genji was one of the most popular narratives. 


IN CONTEXT 


The Tale of Genji is enduringly popular in Japan; 
over the past 1,000 years it has been presented 
with text-and-illustrations in various mediums, 
including scrolls, albums, books, fans, screens, and 
woodbock prints. The novel was revered during the 
Edo period (1615-1868), which saw a revival of 
classical Heian culture, particularly among Kyoto 
courtiers and merchants. More recently it has been 
the subject of paintings, films, operas, and animé, 
and modern translations have been published in 


^. HIRAGANA SCRIPT The phonetic script in which Genji was Chinese, German, French, Italian, and English. 
written, seen here on the scroll, was known as “women's hand". 

Almost colloquial, hiragana became the language of poetry. » This vividly coloured 17th-century painting 
Highly nuanced, and rarely direct, it used imagery, such as depicts a scene in chapter five, "Young Murasaki". 


the blooming of a flower, shown above, to convey emotions. 


1000-1449 


Canon of Medicine 


1025CE (WRITTEN), 1600s (VERSION SHOWN) = PAPER = DIMENSIONS UNKNOWN = 814 PAGES = PERSIA 


IBN SINA 


Considered a landmark in the history of 
medicine, A/-Qanun fi al-Tibb, or the Canon 
of Medicine, was written in 1025 by Persian 
polymath, Ibn Sina. It became a standard 
reference source for medical practitioners in 
both the Islamic world and the universities 
of Europe until the 18th century. 

A vast work of over half a million words, 
the Canon of Medicine surveyed the entire 
field of known medical knowledge, including the work of 
Galen of Pergamum (129-216 CE), and ancient Arabian and 
Persian texts. It examined diseases of every part of the 
body, while also recommending herbal cures and surgical 
interventions. It was the first book to lay out principles for 
experimental and evidence-based medicine, and to spell 
Out protocols for testing new drugs. Ibn Sina wrote it in 
five distinct volumes, each addressing a different aspect 
of medicine. Book I covers the theory of medicine; Book II 
looks at simple, medically active substances; Book III 
describes diseases of each organ; Book IV looks at whole 
body diseases; and Book V is a directory of 650 drugs. 

As well as bringing together existing knowledge, the 
work also contained some of Ibn Sina's own highly 
perceptive insights. He was the first to recognize that 


In detail 


^. ELABORATE DECORATION Many pages of this 
edition are illuminated with coloured ink and gold 
leaf. Showing motifs from Islamic architecture, 
they may have been added at a later date. 


^. THE PREFACE In this text Ibn Sina describes the 
task of the physician in preserving the well-being of 
his patient, and the art of restoring a person's health 
using the appropriate procedures and medications. 


IBN SINA 
c.980-1037 


Known in the West by the Latin name Avicenna, Ibn Sina was 
a Persian polymath and physician, and one of most significant 
thinkers and prolific writers of Islamic Golden Age. 


Abu ‘All al-Husayn ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Sina was born in Bukhara (modern-day 
Uzbekistan). He knew the Qur'an by heart by the age of 10, studied Greek 

and mathematics as a teenager, and by 16 was a qualified physician. He 

spent some years working in medicine before being appointed as a minister 

to a prince in Buyid (an area of modern-day Iran). He wrote about 450 books, 
of which 250 survive. His body of work includes The Book of Healing, a 
landmark book on philosophy, writings on astronomy, geography, mathematics, 
alchemy, and physics, as well as medicine. In the latter period of his life he 
was in service to a governor in Persia who sponsored much of his work. 


tuberculosis is contagious; that diseases can spread 
through soil and water; that a person's emotions can 
affect their state of physical health; and that nerves 
transmit both pain and signals for muscle contraction. 

The Canon was first translated into Latin in the 12th 
century and adopted by the faculty of medicine at the 
University of Bologna in the 13th century. Between 
1500 and 1674 some 60 editions of part or all of the 
Canon were published. The pages shown here are from 
a 17th-century Arabic edition, thought to have been 
copied from Ibn Sina's original writings. 


^. HANDWRITTEN PAGES Printing was well 
established by the 17th century, but this edition 
written by hand was painstakingly copied directly 
from Ibn Sina's original work, indicating its importance. 
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Therefore in medicine we 
ought to know the causes 
of sickness and health 


IBN SINA, ON MEDICINE, C.1020 
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^. COMPREHENSIVE DIRECTORY OF MEDICATIONS These pages come 
from Book V, in which Ibn Sina described hundreds of drugs, attributing 
them to Arabic, Indian, and Greek sources. He included ingredients and 
recipes, and added his comments on the effectiveness of the remedies. 


IN CONTEXT 


bn Sina's original text was translated into 
Latin in around 1140 by Italian scholar, 
Gerard of Cremona (1114-87). Cremona 
ravelled to Toledo in Spain, a seat of Islamic 
earning, specifically to learn Arabic in order 
o translate Ptolemy's A/magest - a study of 
astronomy. He was one of the most prolific 
ranslators of Arabic texts, completing 
around 80 works. In addition to the Canon 
of Medicine, Cremona also translated several 
works by Aristotle and significantly helped 
to spread the wealth of Arabic knowledge. 


» Medical miniatures are used to illustrate 
a range of health problems in this 14th-century 
version of Gerard's Latin translation. 


1000-1449 


The Domesday Book 


1086 = PARCHMENT = LITTLE DOMESDAY - C.28 x 20cm (11 x 8in), 475 PAGES = 
GREAT DOMESDAY - C.38 x 28cm (15 x 11in), 413 PAGES * ENGLAND | 


VARIOUS SCRIBES 


England's earliest surviving public 
record, compiled between 1085 and 
1086, exists as two books known 
collectively as the Domesday Book. 
It was instigated in December 1085, 
when the Norman ruler William the 
Conqueror commissioned what was 
to be the largest land survey carried 


The king instructed his officials to prepare a land registry 
of all the shires, or counties, of England. 

Representatives travelled across England and parts of 
Wales, and counted 13,418 places, or manors, within the 
realm. They recorded how much land, livestock, and 
resources each one owned, and what they were worth. 
By the following August, the officials began passing the 
information on large rolls (hence the survey's official title 
The Winchester Roll, or King's Roll) to the scribe to begin 


out in Europe until the 19th century. 


| SCALE 


from Northumberland and Durham. Both were written in 
Medieval Latin, a language that was used in government 
documents and by the Church, but that most of the 
population barely understood. Today both volumes are kept 
in a locked chest at the National Archives in Kew, London. 
The reasons for commissioning the survey are unknown. 
William may have wanted to calculate tax due to the 
Crown from England's landowners, as in the 11th century 
English kings needed to raise money to pay a levy, known 
as the Danegeld, to protect the country from marauding 
Scandinavian armies. However, 1086 also marked the 
20th anniversary of William's victory at the Battle of 
Hastings over Harold Godwinson, the last Anglo-Saxon 
monarch. As the Domesday Book records the land and 
holdings of King Edward the Confessor, who died in 1066 
and those of King William, it may have been a means of 
legitimizing his reign - if so, it was in vain considering 
William died in 1087 before the project was completed. 


the compilation. There were two books: the Little Domesday The survey was dubbed the Domesday Book because it was 
considered the final word on who owned what, and as such 
was compared with the Last Judgement, or domesday, in 
the Bible. Today it is valued as a key source for historians. 


Book, which is considered a first draft, includes details of 
three eastern counties; the Great Domesday Book, which 
was never fully completed, includes most counties apart 


In detail | 


> LANDOWNER LISTINGS (/efò) 
Each county "chapter" begins with a 
ist of landowners, starting with the 
king, followed by the bishops, abbots, 
and lastly those of the lay barons. 
Each of their lands are divided into 
"hundreds" (areas) and then into 

he manors held within it. This page 
for Berkshire lists 63 landowners. 


» MARGINAL NOTES (centre) 
Historians believe that one scribe 
was responsible for compiling the 
Great Domesday Book, but the hand 
of a second scribe appears to have 
made some amendments. Here, the 
scribe was given new information 
after the entries were completed so 
it has been included as a footnote. 


^. HIGHLIGHTING SUBJECTS In order 
to draw the reader's attention to a 
word or place-name, the scribe would 
strike through it with a red line, as 
shown in this detail from the chapter 
on Yorkshire. This process is another 
form of rubrication (see right). 


THE DOMESDAY BOOK s VARIOUS SCRIBES 


there was no single hide nor a yard of land, nor indeed... 


one ox nor one cow nor one pig which was left out 


| ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE, 12-CENTURY ACCOUNT OF THE RECORDING OF THE DOMESDAY BOOK 


^. LITTLE DOMESDAY BOOK This smaller, but longer, book covers only the 
counties of Essex, Norfolk, and Suffolk, and is more detailed than the Great 
Domesday Book, showing how much information was omitted from the latter. 
The text in it is also written across the page, differing from the columns used 
in the Great Domesday. It is thought that at least six scribes worked on it. 
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Writing the Domesday Book began with 
the preparation of parchment from around 
900 sheepskins. The skins were soaked 

in lime and scraped clean, then stretched 
over a frame and allowed to dry. Scribes 
prepared quills from the wing feathers of 
large birds, often geese. A right-handed 
scribe would take a feather from the lef 
wing of the bird, as it curves to the right; 
a left-handed scribe would use a right 
wing. The plumes were cut back and the 
tip was placed in hot sand to strengthen 
jit, then carved to shape. The resulting 
quills resembled a chisel. Scribes worked 
with a quill in one hand and a knife in the 


; A A scribe used a small, sharp 
other to sharpen the quill and scrape away knife to shape the "nib" and cut a 


mistakes before the ink dried. "slit" in the tip, like a fountain pen. 
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^. COLOUR CODING The scribes wrote most of the Great Domesday Book, shown above, 
with black ink, which was made from oak galls - small fungal growths on oak bark. They 
used red ink, made from lead, for initial letters and numbers before a name, and for the 

most well-known method of rubrication, where the scribe added text in red for emphasis. 


1000-1449 


The Gospels of 
Henry the Lion 


C.1188 = PARCHMENT = 34.2 x 25.5cm (13 x 10in) = 266 PAGES = GERMANY 


vi 


MONKS OF HELMARSHAUSEN 


One of the masterpieces of Romanesque German medieval 
art, The Gospels of Henry the Lion is an illuminated 
manuscript of the four biblical gospels by Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John. This work of extraordinary beauty was 
created by the Benedictine monks of the Helmarshausen 
Abbey in Germany, who were commissioned around 1188 
by Henry the Lion, Duke of Saxony. It is so highly prized 
that when it was sold at auction by Sotheby's in 1983, a 
consortium paid €16 million to buy it for Germany - the 
highest price paid for such a book up to that time. It is 
now kept in the Herzog August Library in Lower Saxony, 
Germany, where, due to its fragile condition, it is only 
rarely exhibited. 

The book consists of 266 parchment pages, brilliantly 
coloured in reds, blues, and greens. Expensive pigments 
and gold leaf feature extensively throughout. There are 
50 full-page miniature illustrations, and every page is 
ornamented with either initials, decorative borders, or 
images. Both the exquisite calligraphy and illuminations 
are identified as the work of a single monk, Herimann, 
in the dedication, but it is possible that he led a team. 


HENRY THE LION 


c:1129.295 


The Duke of Saxony and Bavaria, Henry was one of the Welf ^ >y 
dynasty's most powerful princes. A patron of the arts, Henry Za 
founded several cities, the most notable being Munich in Bavaria. 


When Henry was made Duke, first of Saxony (1142), then Bavaria (1156), 

he became one of the most powerful rulers in the Holy Roman Empire, second 
only to the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, his cousin. His first marriage, to 
Clementia of Záhringen, was annulled under pressure from the Emperor who 
felt it made Henry too powerful; in 1168, he married 12-year-old English 
Princess Matilda. Henry and Matilda presided over a time of expansion and 
cultural enrichment for Saxony and Bavaria, including the founding of Munich 
and the building of Brunswick Cathedral. In later years, Henry's relationship 
with the Emperor soured and he was twice forced into exile and eventually 
deprived of his dukedoms. His nickname came from the bronze lion made for 
his castle in Brunswick. There is also a legend of a loyal lion that accompanied 
Henry on his pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and refused to eat after he died. 


ce 


| SCALE 


The Gospels was commissioned by Henry in honour of 
the recently completed Brunswick Cathedral, and was 
intended for the altar in the chapel of St Mary. Henry may 
have been inspired to commission the manuscript when 
he and his young wife Matilda, daughter of Henry Il and 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, were in exile in England in the early 
1180s, with time to strengthen their biblical appreciation. 


Y DECORATIVE CANON TABLE This canon table - the final of five at the 
beginning of the Gospels - depicts John the Baptist in the upper centre as he 
points to the Lamb of God. The detail, however, is in the intricately patterned 
columns, and the gold lettering, which set a grand tone for the remaining book. 


THE GOSPELS OF HENRY THE LION = MONKS OF HELMARSHAUSEN 


Peter, this book is the work of thy monk Herimann 


| THE MONK HERIMANN, AN INVOCATION TO ST PETER FROM THE PREFACE OF THE GOSPELS OF HENRY THE LION 


< ORNATE BINDING The 
book was rebound with red 
silk velvet and elaborate 
brasswork in 1594, reflecting 
its perceived value in the 
16th century. Beneath the 
TW NT < "m m I f (ila; X j Je. silver gilt crucifix are figures 
jl 4 " Ae £ 3 FE à E A of the Virgin Mary and St 

i y a» - John. They stand on the hill 

of Golgotha, on which the 

skull of Adam is visible. 
Below this is the coat of 
arms of the Dean of St Vitus 
Cathedral in Prague. The 
crystal dome at its centre 
contains relics of St Mark 
and St Sigismund. 
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< WORDS OF ST JEROME The Latin 
translation used in the book was written 
in 383CE by St Jerome. The preface by 
St Jerome dedicates the Gospels to his 
patron, the Blessed Pope Damasus, and 
opens with a beautiful illuminated "B" 
for Beatus, meaning "blessed" (above). 
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< ATTENTION TO DETAIL This page, though less 


ails, with 
ezes, and 


a romanesque arch. Herimann would have written 


the black text first, leaving space for th 
to be added afterwards. More complex 
would be sketched out on wax tablets, 
onto the manuscript before being colou 
glorious pigments in illuminated manus 


e illustration 
illustrations 
hen traced 
red in. The 
cripts, such 


as in these Gospels - the vivid reds, blues, and 


greens - were intended to reflect God's 


glory. 
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^. SPIRITUAL CORONATION The most famous 
illustration in the Gospels shows the coronation of 
Henry and Matilda (bottom left), with Christ placing ` ] I — 
the crown on Henry's head. As Henry was never — nationa treasure t aat was 
crowned, the crown may be symbolic of eternal life, 
a 


reward for his part in commissioning the book. The witness TO the emergence of 


upper frieze shows Christ with eight saints, and these ; 
include Thomas Becket, whose death Matilda's father, the German n ation 
Henry II, was implicated in - a gesture of atonement. 

The right-hand page shows Christ with the four gospel 
writers and six roundels with images of the Creation. MR HERMANN ABS, THE PURCHASERS' SPOKESMAN AT THE SOTHEBY'S AUCTION, 1983 
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Les Très Riches Heures 
du Duc de Berry 


C.1412-16 = VELLUM = 29 x 21cm (11 x 8in) = 206 BOUND SHEETS = FRANCE 
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The crowning achievement of illuminated JEAN DE FRANCE, DUC DE BERRY 
book illustration, Les Très Riches Heures 


. : oF. 1340-1416 
du Duc de Berry is the finest surviving 
i “ 5 The third son of King John Il of France (1319-64), Jean, duc de 
example of a medieval ‘book of hours”: Berry is regarded as one of history's greatest patrons of the arts, 
a compendium of prayers, Bible verses, involved in architecture, jewellery, and publishing. 


psalms, and other Church texts designed Jean de France was a wealthy and powerful aristocrat, who was awarded the 
for private use by lay people rather than duchies of Berry and Auvergne, and later Poitou. Throughout his life, the duke 


clergy These pocket-sized volumes Was an active sponsor of the arts and invested a fortune in the acquisition of 
` beautiful artefacts, including jewellery, fine fabrics, tapestries, paintings, and 


became widely popular in the 14th illuminated manuscripts. He commissioned many of the pieces in his collection 

century, and by the 1500s were being mass-produced of treasures, and was always highly involved in the artistic process. Yet the 
b ib d ill ! ho hand . d th ith duke's lifestyle was extravagant and profligate, and the heavy taxes he 

y scribes and illuminators who hand-painted them wit imposed on his lands to support the war made him unpopular, leading to 
decorative letters, borders, and miniatures in glowing, a peasants' revolt in 1381-84. By the time that he died, his estate was 
vibrant colours. Many books of hours were modestly so impoverished that it was unable to pay for his funeral. 
decorated, but others were luxurious status symbols 
that reflected both the piety and wealth of their owners. its 206 folios of vellum boast full-page paintings, as well as 

The Trés Riches Heures, commissioned by the French 132 exquisite miniatures. There are scenes from the Bible 
prince Jean, duc de Berry, was created between 1412 and and the lives of the saints, but the best-known section is a 


1416 by three Dutch illuminators known as the Limbourg beautiful liturgical calendar, illustrated with the "Labours 
brothers. The book is large and elaborate, with Latin text of the Months", which, seen from the perspective of an 
skillfully interwoven with naturalistic illustrations. Many of aristocrat, offers an idealized view of social and economic 
life in early 15th-century feudal Europe. The 
calendar's 12 full-page miniatures show the 
seasonal activities performed by the duke and 


NOME n his court, and the peasants who worked on 
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* ILLUMINATED PSALMS The vivid illustrations throughout 
Les Trés Riches Heures serve to convey both God's power 
and his message. Here Jesus Christ is depicted holding a 
globe, hovering above the land and sea, demonstrating 

his dominion over Earth. 


LES TRÈS RICHES HEURES DU DUC DE BERRY = LIMBOURG BROTHERS " 


Y OPENING OF THE LITANIES This large double-page miniature appears at the 
beginning of the book's litanies - a structured series of prayers or invocations used 
in church services and processions. Litanies were also used at a time of crisis, as 
shown in this illumination, which depicts the newly elected Pope Gregory (reigned 
590-604) leading a vast procession through the city of Rome, during an outbreak of 
plague. The pontiff is shown begging God for mercy, while the presence of Archangel 
Michael with his sword sheathed symbolizes the end of the plague. 
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IN CONTEXT ^. CALENDAR Les Trés Riches Heures 


opens with a liturgical calendar that 
ists key dates in the church year, 
month by month; the page above is for 
January. The feast days of saints were 
isted according to their date, with the 
more important ones written in red. 
Opposite each page is a painting 
representing the Labour of the 

onths (see pp.68-69). 


In the 15th century artists were typically commissioned by wealthy patrons, 
who would bear the cost of their labour and materials, which enabled the 
creation of lavish works of art that reflected the high status of their sponsor. 
The Limbourg brothers, Paul, Jean, and Herman, were born into an artistic 
amily in the Netherlands, and became innovative, highly gifted miniaturists. 
Their first commission came in 1402, when Phillipe, duc de Bourgogne asked 
hem to illuminate a bible, now believed to be the Bible moralisée (held in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris). Bourgogne died in 1404, before the bible was 
finished. Shortly after the duke's death, the Limbourgs were engaged by his 
brother, Jean, duc de Berry. Under his patronage they produced their two most 
renowned works: their masterpiece, the Belles Heures (c.1405-09), 
noted for its realism and technical experimentation, and Les Trés Riches 
Heures, which more closely followed the artistic convention of the time. 
The Limbourgs died in 1416, probably during an outbreak of plague. It was 
only when the book was purchased in the mid-18th century (its whereabouts 
unknown since the 16th century) that the brothers' work came to light. 
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> ANATOMICAL MAN The calendar 
concludes with a depiction of the 12 
signs of the zodiac encircling front 
and back views of a nude youth. 
This illustration is often referred to as 
Anatomical Man because each zodiacal 
sign corresponds to a different part of 
his body, with the fish representing 
Pisces positioned at the feet, and 
continuing upwards to the ram, 
which represents Aries, at the head. 


» The Limbourg brothers produced a series of extraordinary works in their 
lifetimes, including this scene of the Pentecost in Les Trés Riches Heures. 
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A MARCH CALENDAR PAGE In this beautifully rendered and carefully observed A SEPTEMBER CALENDAR PAGE Discrepancies in artistic style and historical 
scene, peasants undertake the first agricultural tasks of the year - planting crops and details suggest that the Limbourgs did not create all the calendar miniatures. 
pruning vines. The setting is the expansive fields below the Chateau de Lusignan, This scene of a grape harvest at the foot of the Chateau de Saumur is believed 
one of 17 lavish residences owned by Jean, duc de Berry. The ultramarine pigment to have been painted by two later artists. The figures are often attributed to 
used to create the luminous sky, which figures so prominently in the book, was The Master of the Shadows (possibly Dutch illuminator Barthélemy van Eyck), 
ground from the lapis lazuli stone, imported into Europe from mines in Afghanistan. while the landscape is thought to be by an artist Known as the “rustic painter”. 


< ARTISTIC MASTERPIECE Les Très Riches Heures 
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Les Trés Riches Heures is important 

in the history of the book... |It is] a 
visual text that spans the divide between 
the reading culture of books and the 
viewing culture of visual art 


DONNA BETH ELLARD, TRANSLITERACIES PROJECT, 2006 
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THE BOOK OF HEALING 
IBN SINA 


MOROCCO (1027) 


Also known as The Cure (or Kitab 
al-Shifa in Arabic) this is, not as its 
itle suggests, a book about medicine, 
ut an encyclopaedia of philosophy 
nd science. The Islamic physician and 
hilosopher Ibn Sina (also known by 
is Latin name, Avicenna) began 
writing it in 1014 and completed it 

in 1020. Ibn Sina (see pp.56-57) was 
one of the most famous and influential 
philosophers of the medieval Islamic 
world. In writing The Book of Healing 
he intended to "cure" or "heal" the 
ignorance of the soul, rather than the 
body. The work is divided into four 
parts examining logic, natural sciences, 
psychology, and metaphysics. Ibn Sina 
was influenced by Ancient Greek 
figures such as Aristotle and Ptolemy, 
as well as Persian thinkers. His views 
were contrary to contemporary 
established teachings and it is alleged 


DO VY o 


that in 1160 the Baghdad rulers 
ordered the book to be burned. 

The Book of Healing was translated 
into Latin in the 12th century, and 
some of the existing Latin manuscripts 
predate surviving Arabic texts. 


HISTORIA REGUM 


BRITANNIAE 
GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH 


ENGLAND (C.1136) 


Originally titled De gestis Britonum 
(or On the Deeds of the Britons) this 
is a pseudo-history of the kings of 
England over the course of 2,000 
years. Written as a series of 12 
volumes between 1135 and 1139 
by the English chronicler Geoffrey 
of Monmouth (c.1100-c.1155), the 
work claimed to trace a line from the 
first settlement of Britain by Brutus 
he Trojan, through the invasion 

by the Romans, to the arrival of 

he Anglo-Saxons in the 7th century. 
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Although Monmouth presented it as 
an authentic historical account - even 
citing Archdeacon Walter of Oxford, 
Gildas, and Venerable Bede, Durham, 
as sources - it proved to be largely 
fictitious. The inaccuracy of the 

work was noted immediately by 
contemporary historians and it was 
roundly discredited - for example, 
Monmouth's version of events, such 
as Julius Caesar's invasion of Britain 
chronicled in volume four was easily 
invalidated as it had been well- 
documented at the time. Today its 
historical value is viewed as almost 
zero. Yet the Historia Regum 
Britanniae was very popular at 

he time and influenced many later 
chroniclers of history, and is seen 

as a valuable piece of medieval 
iterature. Monmouth is credited with 
introducing the figure of King Arthur 
o the English canon. The second 
volume also includes the earliest 
nown version of the story of King 
Lear (or "King Leir”), later picked up by 
he playwright William Shakespeare. 


m tei 


Brutus the Trojan setting sail for Britain, from the first volume of Geoffrey of Monmouth's Historia Regum Britanniae. 
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BRUT 
LAYAMON 


ENGLAND (C.1200-C.1220) 


One of the most important English 
poems of the 12th century, Brut 

was written by the English priest 
Layamon. The poem narrates the 
legendary history of Britain in 16,095 
lines of alliterative verse. Layamon's 
primary source was Robert Wace's 
Anglo-Norman poem Roman de Brut, 
itself an adaptation from Geoffrey 

of Monmouth's Historia Regum 
Britanniae (see left). Layamon's poem 
differs notably from its predecessor 
in its greatly extended section on 
King Arthur. Brut was written in 

iddle English at a time when French 
and Latin had almost completely 
superseded English as the literary 
anguage. Brut heavily influenced the 
development of Arthurian literature 
a 


nd helped enable the revival of 
nglish literature following the 
orman Conquest of 1066. 
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DE LA CONQUÉTE DE 


CONSTANTINOPLE 
GEOFFREY DE VILLEHARDOUIN 


FRANCE (C.1209) 


This book, known in English as On 
the Conquest of Constantinople is 

a first-hand account of the events of 
he Fourth Crusade (1202-04) written 
by the 13th century French crusader 
and knight Geoffrey de Villehardouin 
C.1150-c.1213). It is the oldest 
surviving example of historical French 
prose, and tells the story of the battle 
for Constantinople (modern-day 
stanbul), the capital of the Byzantine 
Empire, between the Christians of the 
West and the Christians of the East on 
13 April 1204. Villehardouin wrote in 
he third person - a style that was 
unprecedented in French texts at the 
ime. He gave vivid descriptions of 

he events, and followed these with 
personal views and religious reasons 
for the outcomes. The narrative used 
in De la Conquéte de Constantinople 
influenced a series of histories and 
became a characteristic of medieval 
French literature. This work is one 

of the primary sources of the events 
that culminated in the fall of the 

city of Constantinople. Villehardouin 
supposedly gave an eyewitness 
account, however, scholars doubt 

the accuracy of certain details. The 
manuscript was not illustrated, but 
illuminations in the form of decorated 
initials, borders, and miniatures were 
added to later printed editions. 


SUMMA THEOLOGICA 
THOMAS AQUINAS 


ITALY (WRITTEN 1265-1274) 


An extensive theological compendium, 
Summa theologica, or Summa, is the 
greatest work by the Italian Dominican 
theologian Thomas Aquinas (c.1224- 
74), although he died before it was 
completed. One of the most important 
works of medieval theology and 
philosophy, Summa is a comprehensive 
summary of the teachings of the 
Catholic Church, and was intended as 
an instructional guide for students of 
theology. Among non-scholars it is 
perhaps most famous for its five 
arguments for the existence of God, 
known as the "five ways". It addresses 
many other fundamental questions of 


Christianity, such as Christ, the nature 
of man, and incarnation. Throughout 
the work Aquinus cites sources from 
many traditions - Islam, Judaism, 

and Paganism - as well as Christianity. 
Summa is an expanded version of 
one of Aquinas's earlier works, 
Summa Contra Gentiles. Summa 
Theologica was published in 1485, 
after it had been completed using 
material from Aquinus's extensive texts. 


THE TRAVELS 
IBN BATTUTA 


MOROCCO (1355) 


This book, also known as Rihla in 
Arabic, is regarded as one of the 
world's most famous travel books, 
and its author 14th-century Moroccan 
scholar Ibn Battuta (1304-c.1368), as 
the world's greatest medieval Muslim 
traveller. Ibn Battuta set out on his 
journey in 1325 and returned in 
1354, 29 years later. During this time 
he travelled around 120,000 km 
(75,000 miles), from North Africa to 
Southeast Asia, over most of the lands 
of the Islamic world (Dar-al-Islam) 

as well as many other areas. On his 
return to Morocco, Ibn Battuta was 
asked by the Sultan to dictate an 
account of his travels. At the time 

The Travels was met with limited 
appreciation, and it was not until 
European scholars found the 
manuscript in the 19th century that 
it gained international acclaim. Ibn 
Battuta made no written notes, and 
although scholars have questioned 
parts of his narrative, overall he is 
regarded as a reliable source who 
offers a key insight into the cultural 
and social context of the Islamic 
world in the 14th-century. 


» LE LIVRE DE LA CITÉ 


DES DAMES 
CHRISTINE DE PISAN 


FRANCE (1405) 


Known in English as The Book of 

the City of the Ladies, this is the best- 
known work by French Renaissance 
writer Christine de Pisan (1364- 
c.1430) who argued for the rights 

of women in 15th-century society. 

Le Livre de la Cité des Dames was the 
first feminist text to be written by a 


woman in Western literature. In it 
Pisan created an allegorical world that 
she used to shed light on the role of 
women. Many copies of the book were 
printed with illuminations, in which 
de Pisan took a deep interest. In her 
lifetime she was famed both for her 
success as a writer, and her pursuit of 
the cause of women. Widely regarded 
as the first female author in Europe, 
Christine de Pisan was hugely popular 
and influential long after her death. 


THE BOOK OF 


MARGERY KEMPE 
MARGERY KEMPE 


ENGLAND (C.1430) 


In the early 1430s the English mystic 
Margery Kempe (c.1373-1440) 
dictated the story of her life to scribes 
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(claiming illiteracy), and in doing 

so she is believed to have created 
the first "written" autobiography 

in the English language. The book 
was dictated entirely from memory 
and offers a fascinating window into 
the domestic, religious, and cultural 
aspects of 15th-century life from 

a female perspective. Kempe was 

an orthodox Catholic, and gave 

birth to 14 children, after which 

she negotiated a chaste marriage. 
Kempe went on many pilgrimages 
during her lifetime and claimed to 
converse directly with Jesus, Mary, 
and God. Excerpts from her spiritual 
autobiography appeared in print 

in 1501 and again in 1521. The 
manuscript itself was lost until the 
1930s when the only complete copy 
was discovered in a private library. 
Her book has since been reprinted 
and translated into numerous editions. 


This detail from Le Livre de la Cité des Dames, shows de Pisan in her study 
(above left) and building the city (above right). 
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1450 — 1649 


Gutenberg Bible 

Elementa Geometriae 
Nuremberg Chronicle 
Divine Comedy 
Hypnerotomachia Poliphili 


The Harmonice Musices Odhecaton 


The Codex Leicester 

Vier Bücher von menschlicher Proportion 
I| Principe 

Epitome 

Cosmographia 

Les Prophéties 

Aubin Codex 

The Discoverie of Witchcraft 

Don Quixote 

King James Bible 

Hortus Eystettensis 

Tutte l'opere d'architettura et prospetiva 


Mr. William Shakespeare's Comedies, 
Histories, & Tragedies 


Dialogo sopra i due massimi sistemi 
del mondo 


Bay Psalm Book 
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Gutenberg Bible 


1455 = VELLUM OR PAPER = C.40 x 28.9cm (16 x 11in) = 1,282 PAGES (VELLUM IN 3 VOLUMES) = GERMANY 


JOHANN GUTENBERG 


As the first significant book to be 
printed in Europe using mass-produced 
movable type, the Gutenberg Bible 
marked a transformation in the way 
that books were created. Before the 
1450s all books were either copied out 
by hand or made using wooden blocks: 
they were owned by the wealthy, or 
the monasteries where most were 
scribed. Books were so rare that even 
the greatest works were seen by only a few people. In the 
mid 15th century Johann Gutenberg invented a mechanical 
printing press that revolutionized book production - for the 
first time in Europe, many copies of the same text could be 
printed speedily. By the end of the 15th century, millions 
of books were in circulation across the continent. 
Gutenberg had adopted the concept of movable type 
first developed by the Chinese; and while he had “printed” 
pamphlets before, the Bible was his first book. He designed 
300 different letters to include capitals and punctuation, 
and is likely to have used a crude sand-casting system in 
which metal alloy was poured into moulds. Each page of his 


In detail 
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^. HAND-DECORATED PAGES In order to appeal to people familiar with 
illuminated manuscripts, artists were commissioned to hand paint floral motifs, 
decorative initial letters, and lavish borders in the wide margins surrounding 
the text. The level of illumination differed from copy to copy, depending 

on how much the buyer was prepared to pay. 


bible used about 2,500 individual pieces of type. The letters 
were arranged side-by-side in a frame which could be used 

to print any number of copies of the same page. Gutenberg 

developed a special oil-based ink (scribes traditionally used 
water-based inks) that could be applied to type with leather 
pummels and then used to print on paper and vellum. 

It is thought that the initial print run of the Gutenberg 
Bible comprised at least 180 copies: 145 on paper and 
the rest on vellum. The paper copies were printed on fine 
handmade paper imported from Italy - each page bore 
watermarks left by the paper mould of either an ox, a 
bull, or bunches of grapes. The Gutenberg Bible was a 
copy of the Latin Vulgate Bible, a version translated by 
Saint Jerome in the 4th century. It was printed after 
Constantinople fell to Turkish invaders in 1453, during 
a period when scholars with their Greek and Latin 
translations dispersed West. 


>» TRADITIONAL STYLING Gutenberg designed fonts now known as Textualis, 

or Textura, and Schwabacher, which are elegant and clear. The text, as shown here, 
is "justified" (has straight margins) - another of his innovations. Each page had two 
42-line columns, hence the book's alternative name, the 42-line Bible. The initial 
letters or rubrics were originally printed in red ink, but this method was too time 
consuming, so Gutenberg left the spaces blank for scribes to draw them in by hand. 
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A. VELLUM VERSUS PAPER Gutenberg developed a printing ink that could adhere 
to either vellum - prepared calfskin (above left) or paper (above right). He printed 
his new bible on both mediums. It is not known how many bibles were produced 
altogether, but 48 survive today - 36 printed on paper (in two volumes) and 12 
printed on vellum (bound in three volumes as it is heavier). 
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IN CONTEXT 


The invention of movable type and the 
printing press in 15th-century Europe had 


The SC ript WAS Very an enormous impact on society. Literacy was 


no longer the preserve of the elite, and the 


neat and legible Ds dissemination of knowledge through books 


led to ever-increasing numbers of educated 


people. Rulers were challenged by those 
yOUT grace would who now understood national politics more 
be able to read It thoroughly. The Church in particular was 


confronted by critics who opposed both parts 


: E of its teaching and its discipline. When the 
withou t efto rt, and 16th-century German Augustinian friar and 


è d d è h university lecturer Martin Luther (1483-1546) À : 
1naee W 1t out campaigned for Church reform, he was To "E - -—— Pc wes 
l assisted by the accessibility of printing. Potft vt vna vox capi aure prima: Limmt ita vna feripta mille paginis. 
2 asses In particular, Luther's translation of the Bible — By 1500 there were 1,000 Gutenberg printing presses 
from Latin into German had a profound operating across western Europe, rolling out more than 3,000 
FUTURE POPE PIUS II, IN A LETTER impact on modern German language. pages a day, and making books accessible to wider society. 


TO CARDINAL CARVAJAL, MARCH 1455 


1450-1649 


Elementa Geometriae 


1482 = PRINTED = 32 x 23.2cm (12 x 9in) = 276 PAGES = ITALY 


EUCLID 


Euclid's Elements of Geometry is the most 
influential mathematical treatise ever 
published. It was compiled around 300 BCE 
in Alexandria, Egypt, which was newly 
under Greek rule and a burgeoning centre 
of learning. The strength of the work lies 
not in its originality - much of the material 
came from other sources - but in its 
achievement of presenting within a single 
text the striking advances that had been made in Greek 
mathematics over the previous three centuries. To a large 
extent the text focuses on geometry - this being the basis 
on which Greek mathematics developed - and Euclid 
himself is commonly referred to as the "father of geometry". 
However, this 13-volume work ranges across the entire 
mathematical world as it was known to the Greeks. 

Its lasting significance lies in Euclid's treatment and 
organization of his varied source material: by logically 
arranging the theorems of other mathematicians he was 
able to show development from a set of propositions 
to results. Euclid's methods formed the bedrock of 
mathematical teaching in both the West and the Arab 


In detail 


A EXQUISITE DESIGN £/ementa Geometriae is a beautifully 
presented Latin translation of Euclid's text. The perfectly 
proportioned wide outer margins are interspersed with 
simple, carefully designed geometric diagrams that 
complement the central solid block of text. 


^. BOLD WOODCUT The title page of 
the Elementa is enhanced by an elegant 
three-sided woodcut border. Most of the 
typography on the page is in black, with 
some text picked out in red. 


SCALE 


BUG 


c.400-c.300 BCE 


Euclid was a highly prominent Greek mathematician, although 
little is known about his life. His book Elements of Geometry is one 
of the most successful textbooks of all time. 


Euclid was active in Alexandria at the time of Ptolemy I Soter (323-285 BCE), 
but the date, place, and exact circumstances of his birth and death are 
unknown. According to the Greek philosopher Proclus (c.410-485 CE), Euclid 
drew on previous work proposed by pupils of Plato - Eudoxus of Cnidus, 
Theactus, and Philip of Opus - in order to compile E/ements. Many other books 
are also ascribed to him, including Optics, Data, and Phaenomena. 


world for more than 2,000 years. Elements owes its 
survival to its translation from Greek to Arabic in about 
800CE. It was this Arabic text that was translated into 
Latin and disseminated across Christendom by an English 
monk in the early 12th century. Later, medieval translations 
from Greek to Latin were also undertaken. 

The first printed edition (shown here) was Elementa 
Geometriae, which is a work of huge importance - it was 
the first mathematical textbook ever to be printed, and is 
also one of the first to feature geometric illustrations. As 
SUCh, it represents a breakthrough in Renaissance printing. 


Goínt o 


£trüt.n.p.i;.ouo angul 
«.d.c.b.edleg ouobus 


A DECORATIVE TYPE The book is lavishly produced 
with intricately decorated small capitals at the 

start of every section or "proposition". Delicately 
drawn botanical forms curl around the type like 
intertwining vines. 


ELEMENTA GEOMETRIAE = EUCLID 


Elements is one of the most perfect 
monuments of the Greek intellect 


Y GEOMETRY The first printed edition of 
Euclid's book was published in Venice in 1482 
by a German, Erhard Ratdolt, as Elementa 
Geometriae. The spread shown here is typical of 
the book's design - neat geometric illustrations, 
precisely wedded to the accompanying text. 


| BERTRAND RUSSELL, A H/STORY OF WESTERN PHILOSOPHY, 1945 


d.b.a.pstoti:quod è ipoffibile:filrVine.c.b. ptractá pbabis anguli d.b.a. cffc 
cilem angulo.f.b.a.fi foste dicerct aduerfari?lincá.c.b. ptractá cadere ifra.b.d. 


oppofito maiozem. 
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pa Anis tridguli ouo dlibetágnli onob rectis fist miozes. 
A C Sit triangulus. a.b.c. vico q ouo dlibet ci’anguli vuob'rectie fit 
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IN CONTEXT 


1847 English publica 


edition presents Eucli 
he form of pictures, 


3 It is generally believed that more than 
1,000 different versions of Euclid's €; oU NOR NL TEE 
Elements have been published. Among 
the most innovative editions was an 
ion produced by 
civil engineer Oliver Byrne. Byrne's 
d's proofs in 
using as little 


zu Aris trianguli maiozi angulo longius latus oppofitü é 
ESA VC Sit vt in tríangulo.a.b.c.latus.b.c.fir kde qan 
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ADnis trianguli ono quelibet latera fimnl iancta reliquo 
fant longioza. 

Sit triigul?.g.b.c.bico cp duo latera.a.b. c.a.c.füt lógioxa latcre 
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ES} c.d.p. 5.crít angulue.a.c.d.cális anguio.d.Gre angul?.b.c.d.é ma 
io angulo.d.ergo p.is.larus.b.d.cft mai? laterc.b.c.f5.b.d.&cdle.a.b.ca.c.dre 
b.2,2.9.¢.fil tiicta (imatoza.b.c. 


5 WPropolitio .2i. 
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Wa) Ouclinee exeuntes intra triangulum ipfam ad panctü oni 
[fy] oueníant cedé onabusquide reiqais trianguli lineisbze 
4x4) nio2es erunt 7 maioze angulum continebunt. 
Sit vt in tríangnlo.a.b.c.ab extremitatibus lateris.b.c.concurrant oue linee, b 


pale le die ^f»:opofitio 22. 
Id fes 


qualibus triangulum conftituere- 
Sint tres linee recte ppofíte.a.b.c.c fint quelibet oue fit iücte lon 
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tummanifefte, 
f»:opofitio .33. a 


ext as possible. He uses coloured 
blocks to explain the first six books 
of Euclid's theories of elementary 
plane geometry and the theory of 
proportions, although Byrne insisted 
hat: "Care must be taken to show that 
colour has nothing to do with the lines, 
angles, or magnitudes, except merely 
o name them." The book's striking 
use of colour makes it a masterpiece 
of early graphic design. 


^. GEOMETRICAL DIAGRAMS A key aspect 
of Ratdolt's edition is the inclusion of 420 
precisely printed geometrical diagrams, yet 
it is debateable whether these were created 
from woodcuts or metalcuts. The simple line 
diagrams are integrated with the relevant 
text and are used to illustrate key points. 


^. The vivid colours of Byrne's edition of Elements were 
intended to help the reader understand by simplifying Euclid's 
complex concepts. Yet they also possess an abstract quality, 
and their crisply-printed colours and shapes seem to prefigure 
20th-century graphics, such as the work of the Dutch abstract 
painter Piet Mondrian (1872-1944). 


1450-1649 


Nuremberg Chronicle 


1493 = PRINTED = 45.3 x 31.7cm (18 x 12in) = 326 PAGES (LATIN), 297 PAGES (GERMAN) = GERMANY 


HARTMANN SCHEDEL 


The Book of Chronicles or the Nuremberg 
Chronicle, as it is more popularly known, 
presents an encyclopedic world history 
from a biblical and classical perspective, 
and is one of the most impressive and 
technically advanced examples of 15th- 
century printing. The book is extensively 
illustrated with over 1,800 woodcuts 
created from 645 different woodblocks 
(many of the pictures used the same woodblock), which 
are hand-coloured in many copies. In addition to depictions 
of biblical and historical events, portraits, and family 
trees, the book includes views of nearly 100 different 
major cities throughout Europe and the Near East (many 
never recorded before), as well as a map of the world. 
The Nuremberg Chronicle is named for the German city 
in which it was published, then one of the Roman Empire's 
most prosperous cities. It was commissioned by two 
merchants, Sebald Schreyer (1446-1520) and Sebastian 
Kammermeister (1446-1503), and the printing and binding 
were entrusted to the celebrated printer Anton Koberger 
(1440-1513). Published in two different languages in 1493, 
the Latin text written by Hartmann Schedel was issued 
in Nuremberg on 12 July, and the German translation 
appeared on 23 December. About 1,500 Latin copies were 
made and around 1,000 produced in German. Today the 
book is highly valued by collectors, with about 700 partial 
or entire copies held in institutes or private collections. 


HARTMANN SCHEDEL 


1440-1514 


Hartmann Schedel was a humanist, physician, cartographer, and 
book collector, who is best known for his groundbreaking work on 
the Nuremberg Chronicle. 


Hartmann Schedel studied liberal arts at the University of Leipzig, then medicine 

at the Italian University of Padua in 1463. Here he encountered the humanist ideals 
of the Renaissance, which was then at its peak. He lived in Nórdlingen and Amberg, 
southern German towns, from 1470 to 1480, then returned to Nuremberg where 
he frequented humanist circles. Noting his eclectic knowledge, the merchant Sebald 
Schreyer and his son-in-law Sebastian Kammermeister, commissioned him to write 
the world chronicle. Schedel compiled material from ancient sources for the book, 
many from his own library, which grew to hold 370 manuscripts and more than 
600 books - a vast quantity, as printing had been invented only 50 years earlier. 
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THE NUREMBERG CHRONICLE = HARTMANN SCHEDEL 


Y BIBLICAL VIEW In creating his Chronicle Schedel drew on 
traditional Christian biblical understanding. In the early pages he 
presents the story of the world's creation. Adam and Eve, shown here, 
eat from the Tree of Knowledge in the Garden of Eden, from which 
they are expelled by an angel on God's orders. The tree is depicted 

as an apple tree - malum in Latin means both “apple” and “evil”. 
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1450-1649 


In detail 


IN CONTEXT 


The Nuremberg Chronicle is highly significant in the 
history of print for its scope, its integration of text with 
| 


movement, which had extended to northern Europe. 
Humanism originated in Florence, Italy, as part of 


Italian scholars studied the writings and works of the 


cultural, literary, and moral philosophical traditions. 
Education, art, music, and science were key to this 
renewed way of thinking, and the invention of the 
printing press in around 1440 helped to record and 
disseminate these humanist ideals. 
Humanism spread from Florence to the rest of Italy, 
then on to Spain, France, Germany, the Low Countries, 
and England, as well as eastern Europe. Schedel, who 
was exposed to humanist thought while studying in 
Italy, played a significant role in advancing the ideas of 
his humanist contemporaries, as he collected many of 


their thoughts in his Chronicle. His extensive library was 


the basis for his book - only a small percentage was 
his original work - and his most frequently referenced 
source was another humanist chronicle, Supplementum 
Chronicarum, by Jacob Philip Foresti of Bergamo. There 
is also evidence that Schedel did much to foment 
humanist thought by loaning the titles in his notable 
collection to other local scholars. 

Schedel's outlook was shared by Sebald Schreyer, 
who commissioned the Chronicle. A businessman and 
patron of the arts, he was also a self-taught humanist. 


avish illustrations, and for its portrayal of the humanist 


the Renaissance movement, which began around 1300. 


Ancient Greeks and Romans, and wished to revive their 


* ACCURATE DEPICTIONS This hand-coloured 
illustration of Nuremberg is one of around 30 of the 
city views in the book believed to be an accurate 
portrayal. Many of the drawings are used several times 
to represent different places, but this one appears only 
once. With a population of 45,000-50,000, Nuremberg 
was one of the most important cities in the Holy 
Roman Empire and the centre of Northern humanism. 


^. REPEATED IMAGES The city of Troy played 

an important part in Greek mythology, and Schedel 
recounted the story based on Homer's //iad. Here 

the woodcut depicts Troy, but the identical image 
was also used for Ravenna, Pisa, Toulouse, and Tivoli. 
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A Metal dyes were gently hammered onto the A COMETS The Chronicle features the first printed 
pig-skin cover to provide the elegant designs in a images of comets - 13 were depicted in the book, which 
technique called blind printing. Pages were stitched cited appearances from 471-1472 CE. The comets are 
together using cotton at five points. represented by only four varying woodblocks and 

are rotated according to the page layout. 
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THE NUREMBERG CHRONICLE = HARTMANN SCHEDEL 
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* THE PATRIARCH NOAH The history of 
the Chronicle commences with the "First Age 
of the World" from Adam up until the Flood, 
detailing the building of the Ark by Noah and 
his family. The "Second Age of the World" 
traces events from after the Flood to 
Abraham's birth. 


—— 
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A. FAMILY TREE The lineage of Jesus Christ, 
depicted in this family tree, is derived from 
St Matthew's Gospel. On the left page the 
biblical character of Noah opens the text, 
while on the right are the ancestors of 
Christ. Hundreds of historical figures were 
portrayed in the Nuremberg Chronicle, 
although many of these illustrations were 
reused, with the same figures appearing up 
to six times to represent different people. 


< NOAH'S DESCENDANTS The first generational 
branch from Noah is to Ham, his second son, who is 
portrayed here along with his wife, Cathaflua. The 
Chronicle follows a medieval custom of beginning 
with the middle, rather than the eldest, child in 
detailing the order of offspring on a family tree. 
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Visual tour 


KEY 


^. SIX-HANDED FIGURE The Chronicle records that 
"In the histories of Alexander the Great one reads of 
people in India who have six hands", as this detail 
shows. Numerous other unlikely peoples are also 
described and illustrated over several pages. These 
oddities are to be found in exotic lands, as the text 
notes: "In Ethiopia, toward the west, some have four 
eyes", while in Eripia, in Greece, there are "people 
with necks like those of cranes, and bills for mouths". 


A JAPHETH TAKES EUROPE After the Flood, Noah's 
three sons supposedly shared out the then known 
world of Asia, Europe, and Africa. Noah's firstborn, 
Japheth, who holds the northwestern corner of the 
map, was given the continent of Europe. 


» MAP OF THE WORLD This woodcut 
map of the world is illustrated with 
Europe at its centre. Although the book 
appeared a year after Columbus had 
landed in the Americas, it does not 
reflect this discovery, but shows only 
Africa, Europe, and Asia. Twelve heads 
depict the directions of various winds, 
knowledge of which was important for 
sailing, while Noah's three sons (who 
repopulated the earth following the 
Flood) encircle the map. 


A THE EAST Compared to Europe, the map of Asia 
has far fewer annotations, with a huge swathe of 
northern and central Asia simply labelled Tartaria. 
Other, now obsolete, place names include Scythia - 

a region of central Eurasia; Media and Parthia - both 
part of modern-day Iran; and Serica - a northwest 
area of China, named perhaps for the silk it produced. 
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Never before has your like been printed. A thousand 
hands will grasp you with eager desire 


| ANTON KOBERGER, PRINTER OF THE NUREMBERG CHRONICLE 
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Divine Comedy 


1321 (WRITTEN), 1497 (VERSION SHOWN) = PRINTED WITH WOODCUT ILLUSTRATIONS = 


32 x 21.6cm (12 x 8in) = 620 PAGES = ITALY 


T 


DANTE ALIGHIERI 


Dante's Divine Comedy is one of the 
greatest of all poetic works. Completed 
in 1320 while Dante was in exile from 
his native Florence and staying in 
Verona, it runs to over 14,000 lines, and 
tells the story of a poet's imaginative 
journey through the afterlife. Dante 
drew inspiration from a wide range of 
philosophies and ideas, including those of St Thomas 
Aquinas (1225-74), to capture the medieval world view. 
The journey begins at nightfall in a supernatural 
forest, where the poet is met by the Roman poet Virgil, 
who has been sent by Dante's great love, Beatrice, to 
guide him. After an epic tour through the "Inferno" (Hell) 
and “Purgatory” to "Paradise", the poet eventually 
reaches "the Love that moves the sun and other stars". 
The poem is structured around the number three, to 
reflect the holy Trinity of God, the Son, and Holy Ghost. 
There are three parts, each part containing 33 cantos 
or songs, and the verses are in ferza rima, an ingenious 
interlocking rhyming scheme of three-line verses. 


In detail 
| zc no > VENETIAN EDITION This 
1497 edition combines the 
most popular commentary 
from Landino with 99 wood 
engravings by Matteo da 
Parma. The poem had 
previously circulated in 
manuscript form and then in 
print from 1472. Typical of 
the drawings in this edition, 
Dante and Virgil are illustrated 


twice here to demonstrate the 
progression of their journey. 


A HIGH ART Matteo da 
Parma’s work, shown here, 
first featured in the 1491 
edition. For the Benali edition 
(1481), the artist chosen to 
illustrate it was the celebrated 
Sandro Botticelli. 


SCALE 


DANTE ALIGHIERI 
1265-1321 


Dante Alighieri, universally Known as Dante, was Italy's greatest 
poet. His seminal work, the Divine Comedy, marked the beginning 
of the Renaissance and inspired generations of poets. 


Born in Florence, Dante was betrothed aged 12 to Gemma Donati, but fell in 
(unrequited) love with a Florentine woman, Beatrice Portinari. Beatrice died 
in 1290, aged just 24, but would play a key role in the Divine Comedy. Dante 
included many other figures from his life, both friends and enemies. He 
became embroiled in the political battles dividing Florence between the 
Ghibellines (Holy Roman Empire) and Guelph (Pope) factions and was driven 
into exile around 1302. It was whilst in exile that he wrote his masterpiece. 


Remarkably, Dante wrote the poem, not in Latin, despite 
his classical education, but in his native Tuscan language 
(close to modern Italian). He did it with such skill that it is 
regarded as the most beautiful poetry ever composed. It 
not only revolutionized the way poetry was written, but 
also led to the adoption of Tuscan as the language of Italy. 


» TEXTUAL ANALYSIS The Divine Comedy was so layered with meaning that 
early print editions included lengthy explanatory texts. Here, a small section from 
“Inferno” is surrounded by a dense commentary by scholar Cristoforo Landino. 
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Eure 
< ILLUSTRATIVE LINKS The simple images accompanying each canto were 
intended to be easily understood by contemporary readers. This image 
comes from “Paradise”, reflected in its inclusion of a spirit among stars. Such 
Venetian woodcuts, with their highly expressive characters, had a great 


influence on woodcut styles emerging in Western Europe over the next century. 
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Hypnerotomachia Poliphili 


1499 = PRINTED WITH WOODCUT ILLUSTRATIONS = 32.7 x 22.2cm (12 x 9in) = 468 PAGES = ITALY 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Often cited as the most beautiful 
illustrated printed book of the Italian 
Renaissance, Hypnerotomachia Poliphili 
(or The Dream of Poliphilus) was the 
masterpiece of printer and publisher 
Aldus Manutius. Printed in Venice in 
1499, it was remarkable for the elegance 
of its 172 woodcut illustrations, and for 
the visual integration of type and image. 
Throughout the volume there is an imaginative interplay 
between the function and position of text on the page - it 
flows freely around the illustrations and even forms 
shapes and patterns. The typeface was created by 
Manutius's typographer Francesco Griffo (1450-1518) 
who recut one of his existing fonts, Bembo - named after 
Cardinal Pietro Bembo (1470-1547) - creating larger and 
lighter upper case letters specifically for this book. Also 
notable is the treatment of double-page spreads, which 
Manutius often designed as a single entity rather than as 
separate pages, featuring paired images on both sides. 


In detail 


Manutius's printing house, which he founded in 1494, was 
called the Aldine Press. It was one of the most influential 
printing houses in Europe, renowned for its masterful 
innovations in type, illustration, and design. This volume, 
which is unique among Manutius's works for being the 


only illustrated book he ever printed, set a new standard 
for book design and typography. 

The literary merit of The Dream of Poliphilus is 
debatable, however. Published anonymously, it is a story 
about a quest for lost love, written in a combination of 
Latin, a regional form of Italian, and a language of the 
author's own invention. It also featured some Greek and 
Hebrew, and the first Arabic words to appear in Western 
printing. It was consequently hard to understand, which 
in part contributed to the book's very poor sales. 


» DOUBLE PAGE SPREADS This spread shows the innovative 
nature of Manutius's design. The sequential images across the pages 
give an impression of movement, suggesting progression within the 
story. The pair of illustrations at the top of both pages feature parts 
of the same procession, as if it were marching through the book. 


PATIENTIA EST OLNAMENTVM CVSTO 


^. PRINTER'S MARK The entwined dolphin and anchor became the emblem for 
the Aldine Press, with the dolphin symbolizing speed, and the anchor, stability. 
Manutius adapted the emblem from a coin he received from Cardinal Bembo 
bearing Emperor Titus on one side, and the dolphin and anchor on the other. 
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^. INNOVATIVE TYPE The book shows an imaginative use of type to create 
shapes and patterns on the page. Forgoing traditional page layout, where the 
text extends to both margins, the text on the left-hand side of this double page 
has been typeset to form a goblet shape. At the time of publication the Bembo 
typeface, which is still in use today, was one of the most modern in appearance. 
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^. LATIN TEXT This sample of Latin text is from an illustration 
of a mausoleum. Appropriately the text, all in capital letters, 
imitates the Latin inscribed by chisel on classical monuments, 
with rounded letters, such as “U”, represented by a “V”. 
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IN CONTEXT 


Nelalera iomiraiefío opitulatore Iupiter, llo medefimo infantulo, 
ad unocelette homo talaricato & caducifero gli offeriua. Et áfto pofcia 
in unoantroamulte Nymphenutriendo el commendaua, 
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heffein diuinitatead cótéplatióeduna mortale fanciulla. Allincétro re 
tro cl maxio Iupiter uedeuafi uno tribunale fedéte iudice, Et cupidine 
claudicáte cótra afia benigna matreí iudicio uocata doléte Grimonie 


The Dream of Poliphilus was published anonymously 
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he author's identity has long been 
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debate among scholars. However, most believe that 
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» This ornately decorated letter "L" at the start 
of one of the 38 chapters forms part of the acrostic 
that suggests that Francesco Colonna was the author. 
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Harmonice Musices 


Odhecaton 


1501 (FIRST PUBLISHED), 1504 (VERSION SHOWN) = PRINTED = 18 x 24cm (7 x 10in) = 206 PAGES = ITALY | y EA 


OTTAVIANO PETRUCCI 


The publication of 
Harmonice Musices 
Odhecaton (One Hundred 
Songs of Harmonic Music) 
by the publisher Ottaviano 
Petrucci was a breakthrough 
in the circulation of music. 
It was the first book of 
“polyphonic” music - where several melodic lines combine 
to produce harmonies - to be printed using movable type. 
This enabled the printing of multiple copies, and for the first 
time polyphonic music could be distributed widely. 

The publication of the collection of 96 secular songs 
for three, four, five, and six instruments had a dramatic 
effect. Suddenly musicians had a valuable but affordable 
resource. The book, edited by the Dominican friar Petrus 
Castellanus in Venice, was reprinted in 1503 and 1504. 
Early editions did not have words, suggesting it was initially 


In detail 


< ELABORATE LETTER Each 
song is introduced with an 
elaborate capital letter at the 
start of the first stave. In this 
example, the letter "U" introduces 
the song "Ung franc archier” (“A 
French archer") by the composer 
Compère. The letter is followed 
by a clef, a key signature, and 

a time signature, much as in 
modern notation. For clarity, a 
blank stave separates the voices. 


» ODHECATONA This is the 
title page to the first edition of 
Petrucci's polyphonic songs. The 
work contained many errors that 
were corrected in later editions. 
No complete volume of this 
edition survives today. 


| SCALE 


for instruments, and only later editions were for voices 
too. A few songs were anonymous, but most were written 
by celebrated French-Flemish composers, such as Jacob 
Obrecht (1457-1505) and Loyset Compère (1445-1518). 
The emphasis was very much on these composers, and the 
book helped to ensure that their harmonic style came to 
dominate European music for the next 100 years. 

Polyphony is now a common musical texture and one that 
is almost universal. But in the 15th century it was still a 
novelty, and a shock to ears used to plainchant - music in 
which all the voices sing an identical melody in unison. 
Indeed, some Church members regarded polyphony as the 
devil's music. Petrucci's book played a major part in gaining 
widespread acceptance for harmonies. 


» FOUR-PART HARMONY The 1504 edition corrected errors from earlier editions. 

Here, four parts are printed over a spread, allowing a quartet to sing the prayer “Ave 
Maria" from one copy. Unlike modern notation, the notes are not split into bars. The 

Latin text above Petrucci's heart-shaped symbol threatens penalties for reprinting. 
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OTTAVIANO PETRUCCI 
1466-1539 


Ottaviano Petrucci was an Italian printer and publisher. He was a pioneer in the 


l . publication of printed sheet music with movable type, and became famous for 
To my ongstanding creating the first printed book of polyphonic music, the Odhecaton. 
friend the go od Jerome; Born in Fossombrone, Italy, Petrucci lived there until 1490 when he went to 
: live in Venice, a major printing centre. In 1498 it is likely that the Doges 
the best patron . This (magistrate) granted his request for the sole 20-year licence to print musical 
. scores in the Venetian Republic. In 1501 Petrucci created the Odhecaton, 
IS the monument of modelling his work on the stave and notation system devised around the 11th 
century by Benedictine monk, Guido d'Arezzo. He left Venice at the outbreak 
h 1 of war in 1509 and returned to Fossombrone. As this town lay in the Papal 
your cnolce... States, he was granted a licence to print by Pope Leo X, but later had his right 
revoked after failing to make any keyboard music. During the battles of the 
PETRUCCI'S DEDICATORY LETTER INTRODUCING ODHECATON papacy, Petrucci's printing equipment is thought to have been destroyed by 
TO GIROLAMO DONATO, A VENETIAN NOBLEMAN WHOSE papal troops in 1516 when the town was invaded. In 1536 he returned to 
BLESSING WOULD ENSURE THE BOOK WAS WIDELY ACCEPTED Venice, where he printed Greek and Latin texts. The first major publisher of 


sheet music, Petrucci produced 16 books of masses, five of motets (polyphonic 
chorals), 11 of frottole (comic songs) and six books of lute music. 
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LEONARDO DA VINCI 


The Codex Leicester is a collection of 
scientific writings recorded in a notebook 
by the Italian polymath, Leonardo da Vinci. 
One of several notebooks compiled by da 
Vinci, the Codex Leicester is one of the most 
remarkable artefacts of the Renaissance. 
The Codex consists of 18 parchment sheets, 
each folded in two. The result is 72 pages 
of densely written text, with a series of 
over 300 ink-drawn illustrations, some hastily sketched in 
the page margins, others more obviously considered and 
detailed. The work highlights the interest that Leonardo took 
in the world around him, as well as his belief that it could 
only be explained by precise observation. As such, the 
Codex is a clear precursor to the scientific revolution 

of the 17th and 18th centuries. 

Leonardo produced about 13,000 such pages, of which 
approximately half have survived in similar notebooks. 
Their subjects range from academic treatments of paintings, 
to studies of human anatomy, designs for flying and siege 
machines, and architecture. The principal subject matter of 
the Codex Leicester is water and its properties, but it also 
touches on a range of other topics. These include why the 
sky is blue, that mountains may once have been underwater, 
as well as subjects such as meteorology, cosmology, shells, 
fossils, and gravity. 

The Codex Leicester takes its name from its acquisition 
in 1719 by an English nobleman, the Earl of Leicester. It is 
sometimes also known as the Codex Hammer, a reference to 
the American, Armand Hammer, who bought it in 1980 before 
selling it to Bill Gates for US $30.8m in 1994. Today it is not 
just the most expensive written work in the world, but the 
only one of Leonardo da Vinci's numerous notebooks to be 
kept in the United States. 


» PRECISELY WRITTEN TEXT Though littered with 
corrections and amendments, and jotted, marginal 
illustrations, Leonardo's neat handwriting, shown here, 

is typical of the Codex. The diagram on the bottom-right 
page illustrates the luminosity of the moon, with Leonardo 
showing, correctly, that the light of the moon is no more 
than a partial reflection of the light shone on it by the sun. 
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THE CODEX LEICESTER = LEONARDO DA VINCI 


You will not laugh at me, Reader, if I make big 
jumps from one subject to another... 


| LEONARDO DA VINCI, THE CODEX LEICESTER 
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1450-1649 


In detail 


It's an inspiration that one 


kept p 


person... 


ushing himself 


that he found knowledge itself 
to be the most beautiful thing 
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LEONARDO DA VINCI 
1452-1519 


Italian polymath Leonardo da Vinci was one of the greatest creative 
minds in history. Best known as an artist and the painter of the Mona 


Lisa, he was also a talented sculptor, engineer, 


inventor, and scientist. 


Born near the town of Vinci in Tuscany, Leonardo da Vinci was apprenticed 
aged 15 to the renowned Florentine artist, Andrea de Verrocchio, and qualified 


in 1478. He spent the next 17 years in Mila 
practised engineering and architecture. Whi 
Supper, a mural at the refectory of Monaste 


n as a sculptor and artist, but also 
e in Milan he painted The Last 
ry Santa Maria delle Grazie. 


After 1499, Leonardo returned to Florence where he painted his most famous 


portrait, the Mona Lisa. Although Leonardo 


is known primarily as an artist, the 


versatility of his brilliant mind is demonstrated in his collection of unpublished 


notebooks, including the Codex Leicester, w 


hich are filled with inventions and 


theories on a vast array of subjects, from anatomy to geology. As such Leonardo 


is regarded as being the finest example of t 
diverse talents and curiosity about multiple 
service of the French king, Francois |. 


he "Renaissance Man" - one with 
subjects. He died in France in the 


^. MIRROR WRITING Leonardo 
composed the Codex in his 
characteristic mirror writing, where 
the text is written in reverse, and 


intended to be read from right to left. 


The reason for this is not known, as 
he only used the technique for his 
private works. It may have been an 
attempt to keep his work secret by 
making it harder to read. 
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^. MARGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
Leonardo was interested in showing his 
ideas as much as he was in explaining 
them, and he frequently added sketches 
to the margins of his work. On this page 
he explores how water flows, and 
suggests experiments designed to study 
erosion. Among other things, his 
illustrations on this page consider the 
passage of water around different 
arrangements of obstructions. 
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< HAPHAZARD ENTRIES The 
seemingly chaotic quality of the 
notebooks is exhibited in this unlikely 
juxtaposition of an aging man sitting 
On a rock (age was a recurring feature 
in Leonardo's work), with studies of 
water flowing, often violently, past 
obstacles. The capacity of water to 
erode even the most resistant objects 
was a subject that fascinated him. 


» SEESAW STUDY Leonardo's hastily 
drawn image of two men on a seesaw 
was intended to show the impact of 
weight and distance on equilibrium. 

À It also made a wider point: that Earth's 
eh eed $ Ve ls hemispheres had unequal masses. 

È Leonardo believed that the heavier 
hemisphere was sinking to the centre, 
causing rocks of the lighter hemisphere 
to rise up, forming mountains. 


1450-1649 


Vier Bücher von 


menschlicher Proportion 


1528 = PRINTED WITH WOODCUT ILLUSTRATIONS = 29 x 20cm (11 x 8in) = 264 PAGES = GERMANY 


ALBRECHT DÜRER 


Translated as Four Books on Human 
Proportion, Albrecht Dürer's seminal 
work is an illustrated exploration 
of the human form through all the 
stages of life. It built on anatomical 
Observations from antiquity, such as 
those of the 1st-century BCE Roman 
architect Marcus Vitruvius, and of Dürer's 
own contemporaries, such as Leonardo 
da Vinci. Unlike Vitruvius, who believed in an ideal set of 
human proportions, DUrer felt that the beauty of form was 
a relative quality. He created a system of anthropometry 
(the scientific study of measurements and proportions of 
the human body) that would enable artists to draw people 
of all shapes and sizes, as close to nature as possible. 
There were woodcut illustrations on almost every page: 
around 136 full-length drawings of the human figure 
(men, women, and infants), as well as smaller proportional 


In detail 


Alberti Dunreri clariffimi picto. 
rig ct &cemcy oc Symetria 
partium inrectis foie 
fianonum poum, 
io n latinum 
comuerti. 


Lettori. 
tuffa fonos 


A TITLE PAGE Albrecht Dürer's 
distinctive monogram, “AD”, 
appears on the title page of the 
original publication. 


A CIRCLES Durer not only illustrated the book, but wrote and designed 
it too. Some of his woodcuts follow Leonardo's approach to the study 
of anatomy, and depict figures within a circle with the navel indicated 
as the central point of the human adult. These diagrams show the 
measurements of the human form. Different parts of the body were 
described in more detail in charts on the following pages. Dürer's style 
of drawing was later adapted for use in books on medical anatomy. 


SCALE 


woodcuts detailing limbs, heads, hands, and feet, and 
four fold-out diagrams. To make the work accessible to 
a wider audience it was written in German, rather than 
Latin, using an ornate Gothic type in double columns. 
Dürer's work existed only in manuscript form until his 
death in April 1528 - it was published posthumously by 
his wife and a friend, Willibald Pirckheimer, in October 
1528 as four books. The first two cover anthropometry; 
the third considers variations, such as over- and 
underweight people, and irregular physical features; the 
fourth shows the human body in motion. The result was the 
first published work that attempted to harness the science 
of human anatomical proportions and apply it to aesthetics. 


» MEASURING STICK Dürer devised a "canon of proportion" for portraying 
the idealized human form. Here the artist shows female models holding a 
measuring stick against which each section of the body could be measured 
and proportions gauged. In the book Durer also pioneered the use of 
crosshatching in his wood engravings to represent shade and shadows. 
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VIER BÜCHER VON MENSCHLICHER PROPORTION = ALBRECHT DÜRER 


Sequentes imagines fereca foem flesuras quas ille prioresacceperunt. 


I hold that the perfection of 
form and beauty is contained 
in the sum of all men 


ALBRECHT DÜRER, VIER BÜCHER VON MENSCHLICHER 
PROPORTION 


< USING GRIDS In the third book Durer adjusts the “proper” 
proportions of the human form using mathematical rules and grids. 
This page focuses on the human head and shows the various 
proportional possibilities of facial features using a grid-box. These 
grids serve to demonstrate the unique structure of the human head, 
for example highlighting different nose lengths and shapes. 


ALBRECHT DURER 
1471-1528 


Painter, printmaker, and mathematician, Albrecht Dürer is widely 
acknowledged as the greatest artist of the German Renaissance. 
Credited with some of the most sophisticated woodcuts ever 
produced, his graphic work had the greatest influence. 


As a child Durer showed prodigious artistic talent and was apprenticed at 

he age of 15 to the eminent painter and printmaker Michael Wolgemut. He 
furthered his studies between 1490 and 1494 when he travelled to Northern 
Europe and Alsace. Returning to Nuremberg in the summer of 1494 he married 
Agnes Frey before leaving to spend a year in northern Italy. During a second 
rip to Italy (1505-07) Dürer encountered the work of Leonardo da Vinci, 
among other artists, and deepened his knowledge of human anatomy and 
proportion, which he continued to study for the rest of his career. On his return 
o Nuremberg, he furthered his knowledge of geometry, mathematics, Latin, 
and humanist literature, although he still painted, becoming Court Painter to 
Emperor Maximilian in 1512. He died in Nuremberg on 6 April 1528 while 
still working on Vier BUcher von menschlicher Proportion. He left behind a 
huge body of work, from drawings and paintings to woodcuts and treatises. 
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NICCOLÒ MACHIAVELLI 


More than 500 years after it was conceived, // Principe 
(The Prince) is still considered one of the most important 
treatises on political power. A handbook for politicians, 
it advises that rulers should be amoral in order to serve 
their own ambitions and overcome their enemies. It was 
written around 1515 and and published in 1532, five years 
after the death of the author, Niccolò Machiavelli. The book 
was so influential that the author's name spawned the 
word "Machiavellian", meaning unscrupulous and cunning. 
Machiavelli, a foreign policy envoy for the regional state 
of Florence, wrote from experience. The main premise of 
his book, a relatively short text comprising 26 chapters, 
is that the well-being of the state is a priority, and that a 
ruler is justified in using any means to achieve that end - 
betraying others, manipulating human weakness - but being 
consistent no matter what the cost. The book was also 
intended as a blueprint for how Italy, weakened by internal 
fighting, could be restored to a strong position within 
Europe. In an attempt to ingratiate himself with the ruling 
Medici family, Machiavelli dedicated his book to the young 
prince Lorenzo de' Medici. A copy was given to the prince 


NICCOLÒ MACHIAVELLI 
1469-1527 


Credited with founding the science of modern politics, Niccolò 
Machiavelli changed the course of history with his theories on 
power, and the ruthlessness required of a leader. 


Born during the height of the Renaissance in Florence, Machiavelli studied law, 
but became a diplomat working on behalf of his native city. This was a time 
of unrest in Italy, with its different regions fighting for dominance. In 1494 
the ruling Medici family was expelled and the Republic was restored, during 
which time Machiavelli acted as an envoy in Italy and abroad. Machiavelli 
also worked for an enemy of the Medici family, and when they returned 

to power in 1513 Machiavelli was arrested and tortured on suspicion of 
conspiracy. He was released from prison soon after but confined to his family 
estate outside Florence, his political career over. Machiavelli wrote // Principe 
at this time, as well as a play, The Mandrake. He died in poverty. 


and handwritten copies were circulated privately. The book 
only acquired its title on publication nearly 20 years later. 
Considered shocking and immoral by critics - Pope Paul IV 
put it on the Vatican's Index of Forbidden Books in 1557 - 
it remains one of Western civilization's most influential 
texts. Its cynical chapters have inspired despots and 
tyrants, such as Hitler and Stalin, for over five centuries. 


( 2) < TITLE PAGE The book's 
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inscription would win him 
favour with Medici, historians 
have found no evidence that 
the prince ever read the book. 
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Renaissance printing, which . 
was much more technically 
advanced than in Northern 
Europe. This edition is from 
the printing press of Antonio 
| . Blado de Asola in Rome, a 
E renowned Italian printer. 
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reader's notes. 


... since love and fear can hardly exist together, 
if we must choose between them, it is far safer 
to be feared than to be loved 
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is enshrined in the Declaration of Independence, inspired by Machiavelli's idea 
that “he who obtains sovereignty by the assistance of the nobles maintains 
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A. ARREST OF A TRAITOR A proclamation read by the town crier of Florence in 
1513 (recently found with a drawing of the trumpet the town crier used, left) 
declares the arrest of Niccolò Machiavelli on suspicion of plotting to overthrow 
the Medicis. He was later released, and shortly after began writing // Principe. 


A John Trumbull’s painting Declaration of Independence, shows the Founding 
Fathers, all of whom had read Machiavelli's ideas on power in // Principe. 
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ANDREAS VESALIUS 


Setting a new standard for anatomical 
illustration, the Epitome by Andreas 
Vesalius combined scientific accuracy 
with exquisite artistry in a way not seen 
before. It was a shortened version of his 
larger work De humani corporis fabrica 
libri septem (On the Fabric of the Human 
Body in Seven Volumes), a comprehensive 
investigation of the workings of the 
human body. Intended as a ready guide for medical 
students, the Epitome was printed in a large format that 
allowed the illustrations to be hung as wall charts, and 
had minimal text compared with the complex seven- 
volume version of 80,000 words. 

Vesalius's masterful work is particularly remarkable 
for its innovative layout. The first half of the book shows 
the human body being gradually built up from its basic 
components. The skeleton is depicted first, then organs, 
muscles, and skin are added to it in layers, culminating 
in complete male and female nudes in the centre of the 
book. If the reader instead started at the centre of the book 
and worked towards the beginning, they could replicate 
the process of a dissection. The book also included pages 
to cut out and assemble into a 3D paper model. 


ANDREAS VESALIUS 
1514-1564 


Flemish physician and surgeon, Andreas Vesalius emerged as the 
most gifted anatomist of the Renaissance, reviving the practice of 
human dissection after it fell from favour during the Middle Ages. 


Born in Brussels and educated in Paris, Vesalius studied medicine at the 
University of Padua, Italy. It was one of the few institutions that promoted 
human dissection, a technique that had all but disappeared after the fall of 
he Roman Empire as it was considered immoral under the codes of medieval 
Catholicism. Unlike most medical practitioners at the time, Vesalius advocated 
he use of dissection as the key to understanding how the body worked. 

At the age of 23 he became Professor of Surgery at the University of Padua. 
He dissected cadavers in front of his students, and made new discoveries that 
contradicted and challenged existing theories about the human body, most 
notably those of the Greek physician, Galen of Peramum (129-c.216). 

In 1543 Vesalius published his groundbreaking work, De humani corporis 
fabrica libri septem, which became the definitive volume on human anatomy. He 
was made physician to the Holy Roman Emperor, Charles V, and later to his son. 


SCALE 


Published in June 1543 this book was four years 
in the making. The illustrations are thought to have 
been commissioned by Vesalius from the Venice 
workshop of the artist Titian (1490-1576). When 
ready, Vesalius travelled to Basel in Switzerland, 
then the publishing centre of Europe, where he 
chose printer Johannes Oporinus to engrave and 
print the book. Oporinus was one of the best at 

his trade - meticulous and innovative. Most of the 
woodblocks he produced for the book were housed 
in the Bavarian State Library in Munich, Germany, 
but were destroyed during Allied bombing in 1944. 
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A FRONTISPIECE Considered one of the finest engravings of the 

16°" century, the frontispiece shows author and publisher Vesalius 

at the centre, surrounded by his students and fellow physicians, along 
with nobles and church dignitaries. Vesalius indicates his break with 
convention by demonstrating his knowledge of dissection on the 
cadaver next to him, rather than by lecturing from his chair. 
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these things should be learnt, not from 
pictures but from careful dissection and 
examination of the actual objects 
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A THE CENTREPIECE At the centre of the book are male and female nude figures drawn 
in the style of classical Greek sculpture. The typesetting flows around them, creating an 
impression of balance and harmony. The male figure is depicted in a pose reminiscent of 
Hercules, with a full beard and sturdy muscular body, holding a skull in his left hand. His 
female counterpart is posed like a classical Venus, with her hair braided and pinned up, 
her eyes downcast, and her right hand positioned to maintain her modesty. 
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In detail 


UPPERMOST MUSCLE LAYERS Apart from the 
female figure of the centrepiece, all other dissected 
figures in the book are male. They are posed in an 
active fashion with the arms outstretched, the legs 

in a natural stance, and the head in varying positions. 
This figure shows the two uppermost layers of muscle 
in detail, revealing how they overlap and fit together. 


Y DIGESTIVE SYSTEM Continuing on from the nude 
figures at the centre of the book, Vesalius provides 
meticulously detailed charts of the digestive system, 
with intricately drawn organs. 


FIGVRAE AD TABVLAM APTANDAM PARATAE, ILLI AGGLVTINANDAM 
Quat PIOPRARPM MVSOVLIS OSTENDENDIS PARATARYM VLTIMA SUV QUINTA INSCIABITER. 
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Y FURTHER DISSECTION This figure shows the 
next stage of dissection. The upper (superficial) 
layers of muscle have been stripped away to 
reveal the deeper muscles beneath. An additional 
lower layer of muscle has been peeled away on 
the right-hand side of the figure to enable the 
reader to see deeper still into the body. 
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W END OF SERIES The final figure in the series 
(when reading from the centre to the front of the 
book) is a full skeleton. The ribcage is shown 
opened up and peeled back at one side to reveal 
its curved structure. In the skeleton's left hand is a 
Skull, which has also been opened up. The skull is 
supported in a casual pose against the figure's hip. 
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^. FINE DETAILS Vesalius reveals the tightly 
packed tube of the small intestine within the 
surrounding loop of the large intestine. 


< CLEAR IDENTIFICATION This section is 
carefully angled to reveal the structure and 
position of the kidneys, liver, and gallbladder 
inside the upper abdomen. 
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OMNIVM HVMANI CORPORIS OSSIVM SIMVL SVA SEDE COMMISSORVM> 
OMNIBVSQVE PARTIBVS QUAS STABILIVNT, QVAEQVE ILLIS 
sadnafcunturzaut ab ipfis prodeunt liberorum integra delineatio . 
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o^ eeu pl per fio demi rad ^. DETAIL FROM THE FRONTISPIECE 
ous Vesalius believed that medicine had 
suffered because physicians had lost 
their practical knowledge of the body. 
The frontispiece, showing Vesalius 
holding a cadaver during a dissection, 
shows the hands-on approach he 
favoured for his research, and indicates 


that the images and information in the 
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Z Odobrachialis offa duplici ordine digesta. 
Quatuor postbrachialis offa. 
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ogether and work to make the body 
move. Vesalius was the first to depict a 
male skeleton with 24 ribs, countering 
he biblical view that God took a rib 
from Adam to make Eve, meaning men 
had one rib fewer than women. 


] am not accustomed to saying 
anything with certainty after only 
one or two observations 


ANDREAS VESALIUS 
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Cosmographia 


1544 = PRINTED WITH WOODCUT ILLUSTRATIONS = 32 x 20cm (12 x 8in) = 640 FOLIOS = GERMANY 


SEBASTIAN MUNSTER SCALE 


One of the most popular releases of the 16th century was 
Sebastian MUnster's Cosmographia, the first visual guide to 
the known world to be published in the German language. 
In the mid- 15005 the spirit of the Renaissance was still 
strong in northern Europe, and prosperous Germany led 
the field of publishing, catering for a wealthy audience 
hungry for knowledge. The Cosmographia was based on 

a work written by the Greek mathematician Ptolemy 
(100-168 CE) in around 150CE, but was updated with 
more recent material from travellers. Encyclopedic in its scope, the six- 
volume publication set the standard for geographic illustration. Maps are 
a key feature of the book. Münster, who is considered one of the finest 
cartographers of the age, drew detailed maps of the continents and major 
European cities, and collaborated with over 100 talented artists to fill 
Cosmographia' s pages with views of countryside, towns and villages, 
history, industry, and customs. In an age when information spread slowly 
and new discoveries about the world took decades or longer to establish, 
the book remained influential throughout the 16th century. 

Cosmographia was widely cited by other mapmakers and scholars, and 
sections of the text were reprinted by publishers long after the book's 
initial publication. Although Münster died in 1550, his stepson Heinrich 
Petri took over the job of refining and republishing new editions. Around 
40 different editions were published between 1544 and 1628, including 
translations into Latin, French, Italian, and Czech. 
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SEBASTIAN MUNSTER uit fupramodum 


fibi & cultuifuo del 
1488-1552 phetas que fufcítas 
à tempore Dauid ha 
Münster was an outstanding academic, and earned an extraordinary reputation as a etin s 
theologian, lexicographer, and cartogropher. In returning to the mathematical principles | nerint pott deft a; 


adopted by Ptolemy, he helped to restore cartography as a scientific endeavour. 


Born in Nieder-Ingelheim on the Rhine River, Münster's education shaped how he would approach 
the job of mapmaking. After studying arts and theology at Heidelberg University, he immersed 
himself in mathematics and cartography under the tutelage of mathematician Johannes Stóffler. 
He first trained as a Franciscan monk, but then converted to Lutheranism in order to become a 
professor of Hebrew at the University of Basel, where he eventually settled in 1529. 

Münster was the first cartographer to make separate maps of each continent, and to list the 
sources he had used to draw them. While earlier mapmakers, such as Ptolemy, had taken a more 
empirical view of the world, maps produced during the Middle Ages were based largely on religious 
beliefs. At a time when most of his peers were simply making copies of Ptolemy's antiquated maps, 
Münster made his as accurate as possible by incorporating the recent discoveries of European 
explorers. His most famous publications were his reworkings of Ptolemy's Geographia (1540), and 
his own work, Cosmographia (1544). 
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Y CITY VIEWS Cosmographia showcased Münster's 
cartography skills and those of the artists whose 
cityscapes and country views filled its pages. Here 
the distinctive dome of the Mosque of Omar in 
Jerusalem takes centrestage, while other annotated 
features appear in the surrounding landscape, 
including Mount Zion in the top left-hand corner. 
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In detail 


| ALTERA GENERAL 


RELATED TEXTS 


Before Münster the most influential 
mapmaker was Claudius Ptolemaeus 
(100-170 CE). Ptolemy, as he was better 
known, lived in Egypt but wrote in Greek, 
and is thought to have been of Greek 
heritage. A mathematician, astronomer, and 
geographer, Ptolemy established geography 
as a science, setting out the techniques 
required for accurate mapmaking. One of his 
chief innovations was in calculating the size 
of countries mathematically. It would take 
almost a millennium before Ptolemy's work 
became known in Europe, when Byzantine 
scholars copied and translated his maps. 
Sebastian Münster's Geographica was one of 
the most reliable versions of Ptolemy's work 
to be produced during the Renaissance. 


^. Lines of longitude and latitude on Ptolemy's map 
give an impression of the Earth's spherical surface. 
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A PTOLEMIC STYLE Münster styled his world map 
after that of Ptolemy, who had produced the world's 
first atlas in the 2nd century Ce. Here Africa is depicted 
as extending east from the equator to meet Asia, 
making a landlocked Indian Ocean. The continents are 
surrounded by the 12 ancient winds, which represent 
different points of the compass. 
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^. ACCURATE PRESENTATION Using Ptolemy's mathematical approach 
to mapmaking, Münster was able to create the most accurate depictions 
of individual countries, as well as entire continents. In this image the 
outline of Africa is very close to that known today, as are many of the 
annotated features. These include the Nile and the Red Sea, and the 
countries: Syria, Tunisia, Algeria, and Libya. 
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^. DETAILED ENGRAVING 

An extensive section of Münster's 
book was devoted to mining and 
smelting, which had boomed in 
Central Europe in the early 1500s. 
Here the engraving shows the 
process of smelting metals, with 

a waterwheel powering the 
bellows that fired the furnace. 


< DOMESTIC SLANT Münster 
A t focused large sections of the book 
ANS wi on Germanic history and landscape. 
ANS - p This graphic print depicts German 

x Christians engaging in battle for 
King Otto | the Great against the 
Hungarians, who invaded Germany, 
south of the Danube, in 954CE. 
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Y LAND AND SEA MONSTERS This plate was 
derived from the Carta marina, a map made by 
Swedish scholar, Olaus Magnus, in 1539. The 
map's index of sea creatures captured the popular 
KEY imagination, and Münster felt it essential to 
include a variant in his own book six years later. 
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Wonders of the sea and rare animals, as they 
are found in the midnight lands in the sea 
and on the land 


SEBASTIAN MÜNSTER, COSMOGRAPHIA 


» CREATURES OF THE LAND 
Depictions of land animals like 

the snakes being warded off here, 
included reindeers, bears, martens, 
and wolverines, which were all based 
on real animals. However, some of 
the descriptions were more fanciful, 
for example the entry for the 
wolverine notes that the "nature 

of people wearing this fur is often 
changed into this beast's nature". 
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^. FROM THE DEEP Münster's 
collection of beasts from the 
midnight sea and lands, includes 
animals from countries such as 
Norway and Sweden. In this image, 
a galleon ditches its cargo in an 
attempt to outrun a sea creature 
spouting water from its blowhole, 
while one shipmate takes aim with 
his musket. Earlier written accounts 
of whale sightings had generated 
fascination about the existence 

of sea monsters. 
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A SEA SERPENT The book describes sea snakes 
measuring between 200 and 300 ft (60-91 m) 

long, which "twist around the ship, harm the sailors, 
and attempt to sink it, especially when it is calm". 
The real creature in question is likely to have been 
a giant squid, which has been the subject of folklore 
since ancient times. 


< CREATURE IDENTIFICATION 

Each monster is labelled with a letter, 
linked to an index. The explanation for 
"N" read: “A gruesome beast, partly 
resembling a rhinoceros. Pointed at the 
nose and the back, eats large crabs 
called lobsters, is twelve feet long." 
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NOSTRADAMUS 


French apothecary, physician, and astrologer Nostradamus 
published Les Prophéties, which translates as The 
Prophecies, in 1555. The book contained 353 four-line 
verses, or quatrains, that purported to forecast future 
events. These quatrains were arranged in groups of 100, 
or centuries. Further editions added more quatrains to 
bring the total to nine centuries with 942 verses. The 
book had a mixed reception when first published. 
Although very popular among the French nobility and 
royalty, who believed the prophecies to be genuine, 
others considered Nostradamus to be either mad or 
a charlatan. It was widely criticized by churchmen, 
who hinted that it was the work of the devil, although 
the prophecies were never actually condemned and 
Nostradamus never claimed they were spiritually 
inspired, but that they were based on "judicial astrology". 
To make his predictions Nostradamus calculated the 
future positions of the planets and searched for similar 
planetary alignments in the past. Then, by borrowing 
freely from ancient historians such as Suetonius and 
Plutarch, and from earlier prophecies, he matched those 
past alignments to recorded events. In the belief that 
history repeats itself he created an overall picture 
of the future. Inevitably his predictions were full of 
major disasters such as plague, fire, wars, and floods. 


IN CONTEXT 


ostradamus started publishing 

almanacs in 1550, which included 
astrological predictions, weather à 
forecasts, and tips for when to Brace y pouruoye, Amen, >S o 
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prompting him to compose more iK 


complicated prophecies in poetic 
form, which he published as 
Les Prophéties. 


» Nostradamus incorporated 
his visions into popular almanacs 
that were published yearly until 
his death. A/manachs were detailed 
predictions; Prognostications or 
Presages, were more generalized. 


MICHEL DE NOSTREDAME 


1503-1566 


After a career as an apothecary and a physician, Nostradamus 
began to write prophecies based on astrology. He is most famous 
for his book Les Prophéties and the predictions contained therein. 


Michel de Nostredame, better known by his Latinized name, Nostradamus, was 
born in Saint-Rémy de Provence, France. After an outbreak of plague forced 
him to curtail his studies for his baccalaureate at the University of Avignon, 
he spent time researching herbal remedies and became an apothecary. In the 
15305 he started his medical practice, albeit with no medical degree, and 
gained a reputation for his innovative plague treatments. He began writing 
prophecies around 1547 and came to the notice of Catherine de Médicis, the 
French Queen, drawing up the horoscopes of her children. By the time of his 
death Nostradamus was the King's Counsellor and Physician-in-Ordinary. 


Professional astrologers were highly critical of his 
methodology and accused him of incompetence and 
devoid of even basic astrological skills. 

Perhaps to guard against criticism, or even charges of 
heresy, Nostradamus deliberately obscured the meaning 
of the prophecies by using codes, metaphors, and a mix of 
languages, such as Provencal, Ancient Greek, Latin, and 
Italian. The result is that the prophecies are so open to 
interpretation that almost anything can be read into 
them, yet enthusiasts claim they predict everything from 
the rise of Napoleon to, more recently, the election of 
Donald Trump as US president. 
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< MEMORABLE VERSE This 


page shows the star 
first century (100 qu 
of Les Prophéties, in 
original French, with 
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decorated initial letter “E”. 
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wisdom. The book brought 
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fortune. To date over 200 


editions have been published 
worldwide, and it has rarely 


been out of print. 
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Aubin Codex 


1576 = PAPER BOUND IN LEATHER ® 15.5 x 13.4cm (6 x 5in) = 81 FOLIOS = MEXICO 


VARIOUS AUTHORS SCALE 


Few rare books document a moment in history as eloquently 
as the Aubin Codex, which was written and beautifully 
illustrated by indigenous Mexicans in the 16th century, but 
bound in the European style. The volume tells the history of 
the Mexican people, and records first-hand their experience 
with Spanish colonists, including their arrival and the 
subsequent death of locals by smallpox, a disease the Spanish 
brought with them. Manuscripts written by South American 
cultures prior to colonization were typically written on bark or hide, which 
was then folded up. The Aubin Codex differs in that it is written on paper 
made in Europe and bound in red leather. This native Mexican point of view, 
presented in the format of the Spanish conquistadors, marks a transition 
from an autonomous people to a colony in which European, Catholic ways 
would eventually become the norm. 

Following in the style of pre-colonial documents, events are depicted 
visually. Full-page paintings introduce the main sections of the book, with 
smaller pictograms conveying dates and the identity of royal figures in the 
Aztec dynasty. The supporting text is penned in Nahuatl, the native language 
Used for centuries by the people of Central and South America. Historians 
believe that several contributors wrote and illustrated the book, probably 
under the guidance of the Dominican missionary, Diego Durán (1537-88). 
Although Durán was initially credited as author, the codex takes its name 
from the French intellectual Joseph Marius Alexis Aubin (1802-91), who 
acquired the manuscript while living in Mexico between 1830 and 1840. 
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DEPICTING THE SPANISH CONQUEST The column of blocks 
on the left-hand page show the date; the notes second from 
bottom refer to the arrival of Spanish ships. The full-page 
painting depicts an Aztec warrior and a Spaniard facing each 
other on the steps of the twin temples of Templo Mayor in the 
ancient city of Tenochtitlan. 


1450-1649 


In detail ——— 


» RICH RED One of the dominant colours of the Aubin Codex 
is a reddish-brown tint called annatto, which is used for the 
background of each small pictogram. Made from the seeds of 
the native achiote tree, Bixa orellana, the tint was common in 
Mexican manuscripts of the 16th century. Annatto was also a 
colourant in textiles, and is still used today as food colouring. 
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Y DOCUMENT OF EVENTS The text and pictures on this 

page record significant events. The illustration of the Sun 

sits alongside an account of a solar eclipse, during which "all 
the stars appeared and Axayacatzin died". The figure in blue 
seated on the golden throne is Tizozicatzin, who took his place, 
becoming the seventh "tlàtoani", or ruler, the following year. 
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» SYMBOLIC DISCS An important 
aspect of the book is its listing of 
the monarchs who reigned during 
several Aztec dynasties. The blue 
discs beside each ruler denote 

the number of years each ruler 
was in power. On the left is Diego 
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p. lay 
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colonial government. 


AUBIN CODEX m VARIOUS AUTHORS 


< FULL-PAGE PAINTING This illustration is used to 
introduce the story of how the Mexican people founded 
a new imperial capital, Tenochtitlan, in 1325. Built on 
an island in Lake Texcoco, it served as a base for the 
growing Aztec Empire. The event is represented by an 
eagle eating a snake on a prickly pear cactus - elements 
that are still found on the Mexican coat of arms. 


W ILLUSTRATIONS The stylized paintings illustrate 
what is recorded in the text. Events depicted here, 
running from top to bottom down the right-hand side, 
are: the death of an Archbishop; the capture of black 
Slaves; the digging of a boat canal; memorial prayers; 
the burial of a monk; the construction of a wooden 
church; and the arrival of some clerics. 
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RELATED TEXTS 


In the centuries before European colonization, the 
people of Central and South America cultivated a rich 
tradition of using art and hieroglyphics to record 
information, such as annual calendars, astronomical 
Observations, and ritual practices. These documents, 
referred to as codices, or codex in the singular, consisted 
of leaves of bark cloth joined in an accordion format. 
The Dresden Codex is one of best examples and is also 
the oldest surviving Mayan manuscript. Little is known 
about the origin of this codex but it is dated to around 
1200-50. After disappearing from the Americas, it 
resurfaced in Dresden, Germany, in 1739 when the 
director of the city's Royal Library bought it for the 
collection from a private owner in Vienna. A The Dresden Codex consists of 39 leaves, painted on both sides. It measures 3.5 m (11ft) when laid out flat. 
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The Discoverie of Witchcraft 


1584 = PRINTED WITH WOODCUT ILLUSTRATIONS = 17.2 x 12.7cm (7 x 5in) = 696 PAGES = ENGLAND i 


REGINALD SCOT 


Writing at a time when witchcraft was 
recognized as a crime, Reginald Scot 
published a highly controversial work 
in which he argued against its very 
existence, advocating that a belief in 
witches and magic was irrational and 
unchristian. Considered heretical when 
published, it can now be seen to be a 
radical and forward-thinking exposé. 
Scot blamed the Roman Catholic Church 
for fostering paranoia and fuelling the on-going witch- 
hunts, and he attributed psychological disorders to self- 
confessed "witches" or witnesses of witchcraft. 

The volume was divided into 16 books, within which 
Scot outlined contemporary beliefs about witchcraft 
before systematically discrediting them. In the later 
chapters, he concerned himself with magic tricks, 
explaining the mechanics behind those most commonly 
performed at the time. This is believed to be the first 
written record in the history of conjuring. 


The Discoverie of Witchcraft was vilified by James VI of 
Scotland, later James I of England, in his 1597 treatise 
Daemonologie. Copies of Scot's book are very rare - many 
were allegedly burned on the orders of James | on his 
accession to the throne in 1603 - yet it was widely read. 
It is even believed to have influenced Shakespeare's 


portrayal of the witches in Macbeth. 


REGINALD SCOT 
1538-1599 


A country gentleman, Reginald Scot is best known for his seminal 
and contentious work The Discoverie of Witchcraft, in which he 
discredited widely held beliefs about witchcraft and magic. 


Privately tutored, Scot entered Hart Hall College in Oxford at the age of 

17, although there are no records of his graduation. He married twice and 
devoted himself to managing his family estate. He served a year as an MP and 
was a Justice of the Peace. Although a member of the Church of England, Scot 
was affiliated to a religious sect called the Family of Love, which taught that 
the devil's influence was psychological, not physical. This teaching fostered 
Scot's scepticism about witchcraft and led to him writing his book. 
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» SEVERED HEAD A popular trick among The forme 
conjurors in the 16th century, and one 2 
that is still practised today, was to "sever" 

a person's head. In The Discoverie of 
Witchcraft, Scot unmasked the deception, 
showing in this woodcut how a second 
person was placed underneath a table 
in which a hole had been inserted. The 
"severed head”, covered with flour and 
bull's blood, then protruded from the 
hole to the delight and amazement 

of the crowds. 
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^. WOODCUT DECORATIONS Large, embellished initial 
letters, such as this "T", entwined with flowers and 
foliage, featured at the start of every chapter. These, 
together with many other woodcuts (some purely 


"eris script made the work attractive as well as insightful. 


THE DISCOVERIE OF WITCHCRAFT = REGINALD SCOT 


But whatsoever is reported or conceived 
of such maner of witchcrafts, I dare avow 
to be false and fabulous... 


REGINALD SCOT, THE DISCOVERIE OF WITCHCRAFT 
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A TRICKS UNMASKED In spite of the law passed by Henry 

VIII (1491-1547) in 1542 that forbade conjuring as well as 
witchcraft, magic tricks were still widely performed. In his 
book Scot gave clear written instructions on how to dupe the 
onlooker with illusion and sleight of hand, and he also provided 
woodcut illustrations to make the tricks easier to understand. 
Here he shows how magicians could create the illusion of 
inflicting stab wounds by using "bodkins" (daggers) or knives 
with either retractable blades, or blades with portions removed 
or extensions added to wrap around the body part in question. 
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Don Quixote 


1605 AND 1615 = PRINTED = 14.8 x 9.8cm (51/2 x 3!/;in) = 668 AND 586 PAGES = SPAIN 


MIGUEL DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA 


Published in two parts in 1605 and 1615, 
Don Quixote is often regarded as the first 
"modern" novel. Touching on themes of 
class, morality, and human rights, it 
combines humour, fantasy, and brutality, 
as well as social critique, in a way not 
seen before in other novels at the time. 

Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra sold the 
rights to part one of the book to Madrid 
publisher Francisco de Robles, who, in the hope of greater 
profits, exported the majority of the first edition to the 
New World, but all were lost in a shipwreck. Despite this 
setback Don Quixote proved an instant success with the 
public, and it was soon translated into French, German, 
and Italian - the first English edition was published in 
1620. Since that time it has been translated into more 
than 60 languages, in almost 3,000 editions. 

Don Quixote is open to endless interpretations. Its 
subject is an elder, minor Spanish nobleman driven mad 
by endless readings of chivalric romances. Seeing himself 
as a knight errant, he travels through Spain on horseback 
hoping to right the wrongs of the world, accompanied by 


In detail 


< ORNAMENTAL LLUSTRATIONS 


SCALE 


MIGUEL DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA 
1547-1616 


Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra is considered one of the greatest 
Spanish writers of all time, best known for his fictional creation, 
Don Quixote - the most celebrated figure in Spanish literature. 


Cervantes was born near Madrid, although little is known of his early life. 

n 1569 he moved to Italy, and a year later enlisted in a Spanish infantry 
regiment near Naples. Cervantes fought at the great naval battle of Lepanto 

in 1571, where he lost the use of his left hand. Between 1575 and 1580 

he was a prisoner of Algerian pirates, and held for ransom. He eventually 
returned to Spain but found only menial employment and unsuccessful literary 
endeavours, which left him impoverished and bitter. It was almost 25 years 
before Cervantes achieved success through publication of part one of his 
masterpiece, Don Quixote. He died in 1606, a year after part two was published. 


the peasant, Sancho Panza. Propelled on by an image of 
his imagined love, Dulcinea, the result is both comic and 
tragic - Don Quixote is humiliated, stripped of his dreams, 
and forced to admit that he has been pursuing an illusion. 

The impact of Don Quixote on the development of the 
novel as an art form was profound. Without the model it 
provided, it is impossible to imagine the great outpouring 
of 19th- and 20th-century novel-writing from the likes of 
Dickens and Joyce, Flaubert and Hemingway. 
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Although Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza lend themselves well to 
illustration, the pair and their 
exploits were not depicted in early 
editions. Woodcut illustrations 
were reserved for ornamentation 
and the opening and closing 
pages, such as the elaborate 
crest on this title page from 
the first 1605 Madrid edition. 


> CONTENTS PAGE The contents 
page, shown here, appears at the 
back of the book, and lists 54 
chapters spread over four parts. In 
addition to the main story, the 
book also includes a prologue by 
Cervantes, explaining to the "idle 
reader" why he wrote the novel. 
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Capitulo primero,que trata de la condicion,y exercicio 
del farnofo y valiente hidalgo don Quixote de la 
Mancha. 1 
Capirulo fegundo, que trata de la primera falida que 
de j" nierralize el ingemofo don Quixct?, 4 
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` que uuo don Quixore enarmar[e caallero. 7 
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Nunca feveys dealgunoveprochado, ` 
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DIALAGO ENTRE BABIECA, 
3 Rozinante, 


SONETO, 
B. (Cono cítays Rozinante tan delgado? 
R. Porque nuncafe come,y fe trabaja; 
B. Pues que es dela ceuada,y dela paja? 
Rs Nome dexa miamo ni vn bocado. 


B,  Andiíeüorquecítays muy malcriado. 
1 Pues vueftra lengua de afíno al amo vlrraja, 
R. Afno fe es dela cuna ala mortaja, 
Quereyflo ver,miraldo enamorado. 
B.  Esnecedadamar? „R. Nóesgran prudencia. 


B, Metafificoeftays. R. Esqueno como. 
B. Quebec R. Noesbaftante. 


Como me he de quexar en mi dolencia, 
Siel amo,y cfcùdero,o mayordomo, 
SonianRozinescomo Rozinante. 
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hazienda. El refto della concluian, fayo de velarte, 
calças de velludo paralas fieftas,con fus pantuflos de 
Oia hit eae dn 


C 


^. ILLUSTRATED INITIALS The chivalric setting of Don Quixote is 
reflected by the decorated initial letters at the start of each chapter, 
which were a feature of many medieval documents of the period. 


IN CONTEXT 


Such was the popularity of Don Quixote that 
there were soon calls for illustrated editions 
that would bring his adventures to life. The 
first of these appeared in a Dutch translati 
printed by Jacob Savery in 1657, and fea 
24 engravings depicting some of the more 
dramatic scenes from the novel. Many other 


Ju RUE initial letter and woodcut illustrated versions followed, with the mai 
ul donde (& ecko al mundo ef decorations are almost characters changing in appearance each time. 
j audacifsimo cauallero don identical to those found This changed in the 1860s, when a French 
Quixote de la Mancha, pues - eee : 
NS porauer tenido tan honrofa in volume one. edition illustrated by renowned painter an 
J| determinacion, como fue el engraver, Gustave Doré, captured the spirit 
B mu welll querer refucitar , y boluer al 
© mundo, la ya perdida, y cafi muerta orden de la and personality of Don Quixote and his 


"n (t ft " 
andanre caualleria «Coca SO meme AA aA fellow characters so well that their popular 
ppearance was established. 


edad necefsitada , de alegres entretenimientos, no 
folo de la dulgura de fa verdadera hiftoria, fino de 
los cuentos; y epifodios della,que en parte , no fon 
, menos agradables, y artificiofos,v verdaderos,que_ 
Tamifina hiftoria:la qual profiguiédo fu raftrillado, 
torcido,y afpado hilo,cuenta, que afsi como el Cu- 
qa comengo a preuenirfe para confolara Gardena 


Q 


» Gustave Doré's 1863 illustration depicts 
Don Quixote and his portly servant, Sancho 
Panza, setting out for another adventure. 
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King James Bible 


1611 = PRINTED = 44.4 x 30.5cm (17 x 12in) = 2,367 PAGES = ENGLAND 


TRANSLATION COMMITTEE 


There were five English versions 
of the bible in 1603 when James 
VI of Scotland became James I 
of England, but only two of them 
had been authorized by the 
Anglican Church. One was the 
Great Bible (1539), which was 
also authorized by King Henry 
VIII of England. The other, the 
Bishop's Bible (1568), translated during Elizabeth I's 
reign, was so obscurely written that few used it. 
The Geneva Bible (1560) proved much more 
popular, but was unauthorized and full of anti- 
royalist notes. 

King James wanted to unite his fractured kingdom 
with a bible that was accurate, yet in plain language 
and without contentious footnotes. And so, in 
January 1604 he summoned bishops and scholars 
to Hampton Court Palace and commissioned a new 
bible. A translation committee of 50 scholars 


Prince, [AMES by the graceof God | 


| King ofGreat Britaine, France and Ireland, 


Defender ofthe Faith, &c. 


THE TRANSLATORS OF THE BIBLE, 


SCALE 


based in Oxford, Cambridge, and London was 
divided into six groups, each working on different 
parts of this bible using Hebrew, Aramaic, and 
Greek texts, as well as Tyndale's English version 
of 1525. Each person made a translation of their 
own, which was then tested by reading it out loud. 
The best were then sent forward to the overseeing 
committee. It is the commanding beauty of the 
resulting prose, repeated in churches across the 
world every Sunday, that has ensured the lasting 
influence of the King James Bible. 

Finally published in 1611 by royal command for 
use in all Anglican church and cathedral services 
and Divine public services, the first edition of the 
King James Bible was printed by Robert Baker. 
Copies of this first edition were available unbound 
for 10 shillings, or leather bound for 12 shillings. 
The widest distributed book ever, today over 6 
billion copies have been published, making it one 
of the world's most influential religious texts. 


< DEDICATION TO KING JAMES Every edition 
of the King James Bible included a dedication 
written by the translators. It was largely based 
on one included in the Geneva Bible of 1560 
written by the humanist scholar Erasmus of 
Rotterdam. The dedication thanks the king, 

but is also a powerful political act, as it firmly 
linked the king with the authorization of the 
Bible. It was only in editions that were printed 


vif) Grace», Merties, and Peace», through Y ESVS in the 20th century that publishers were 


Curist our Lor. 


permitted to drop the dedication. 


7] Reat and manifold were the bleflings(moft dread 
pl Soueraigne ) which Almighty Go p, the Father 
|| of all Mercies , beftowed vpon vs the cople ol 
@9|| Ex Gr AN», when firft he fent yon M 
Royall perfon to rule and raigne ouer vs. For 
ol whereas it was the expectation of many, who 
Y\ wifhed not well vnto our Sto n, that vpon the 


atefties 


» CLEAR PRESENTATION Intended as a 


GI) fetting of that bright Occidental! Starre» Queene 
ELizaBeTH of moft happy memory , fome 
thicke and palpable cloudes of darkeneffe would fo haue ouerfhadowed 
this land, that men fhould haue bene in doubt which way they were to 
walke, and thatitíhould hardly be knowen, who wasto direct the vnfetled 


State: rhe annearance nfvanr M àt& «718. acnfthe Sunne «in hic ftrenoth 


book to be read out in church, this bible has no 
colour. The text is presented in an old-fashioned 
Gothic "black letter" script that not only gives it 
weight and authority, but is also clear and easy 
to read. A simple Roman typeface is used to 
differentiate the summaries given at the head 
of each chapter. 


*Marth.27, 
I 


Matth.37. 
3 


KING JAMES BIBLE = TRANSLATION COMMITTEE 


We desire that the Scripture may speake like it selfe that 
it may bee understood even of the very vulgar 


| PREFACE TO THE 1611 KING JAMES BIBLE 


sreleafed. S.Marke.  Chrifterucified, | Chrifts death, 


moby, what eull hath bee done: And 
CHAP. XV. thep a out the moze exceedingly, 
bound, and accufed before Pi- tune pum. : 
AE the clamour of the common z € ane pane PR e cone 
leche murderer Barabbas isloofed, and ten tDepeople, Y on Stipe 
deliuered vp to becrucified: 17 heeis tom tarot uei 3 d feb. Den he 
ned with thornes, 19 fpiton, and moc- ba 6 nb the foun oan ies ae 
21 faintethin bearing hiscrofle: 27 { È thebalbcalledidieto DD " p 
eth betweene two Pu 29 faffreth esp et toc wh EM they 
riumphing reproches of the Iewes: 39 . . 
onfelled By de Centurion; to bee the hu Pipe o Mee 
cof God: 43 and is honourably bu- pie, and p joe mcs, 
sì andputit about bis ead, 
PES I$ And beganneto falute him, Haile 
L Md * firatabtibay piye Bing ofthe Pewes, : 
Be moming the chicfeWztelts| | ro A 
Helde a confultation With | | witha reed, and did fpitbpon bim,and 


Chap.xvj. andrelurre&ion. 
map fee and beleeuc : And they that) (Mary the m Ex 
bere crucified with Dam renlet Rare abbere petbag ae. imde 
33 Aud when the Girth boure was 
tome, there twas darkenefie oter the CHAP. XVI. 

Whole land, bntill he ninth boure. 1 An Angel declareth the refurrection of Chrift 
34 Andat the ninth boure, Jefus to three women. 9 Chrift himfelfe appea- 
*Mx«7. |Ceped With a londe Dolce, faying,* lot, reth toMary Magdalene: 12 to two going 
4f Eloi lamafabachthaniz which is; being into the countrey: 14 then, to the Apo- 
interpreted, Wp God, my God, why) | fles 15 whom he fendeth foorth to preach 
halt thou fozfaken mez the Gofpel: 19 andafcendeth into heauen. 

35 An fome of them thatftoodbp,| | MPA 
When they heard it, fai 2Behold, be cat 

leth Elias 


36 Ano oneranne, ano Gülebafpunge | | 5/4 
A a SR) oair 
uebimto din ng, Letalone,| |fpices, that they might c e 
iet bs fee Whether Elias Will come to | |oimtbim. they might come and an- 


N 2 the Elders and scribes, | | bowing their knees, Wwo2Mipped him, take pimdoiwne, 2 *And bery earlpin the morning, Luk 
DY o the whole Councell,| | 2o And when they had mocked him, 37 And Pelus cryed with a toude) |thefirtkday ofthe DT m DE hao. 
und Jefus, and carted hint a-| |theptookeoffthe purple frombim,and boite, and gaue bp the aboft. thefepulehze,at tht rifingofthefunne: 


38 And the bañe of the Templel | 3 Andtheyfatdamon 
oe eee €topto the sio tates amavi hari 
nn . 002€ of the fepulchze? 
MASA 39 (And when the Centurion voit | | 4 Clio wien hep looked fep fam 
| food ouer againfthim, fat that Dec fo | | thatthe tone as roiled aay) fo? it | 
crped out, and gaue bp the ghoft, Dec| | Was bety aceat, 
fato, TeuclpthiSmanibasthe Sonne! | 5 “AND entring into the feputedye, "roo. 
f God. kd fame à young man fitting on toe |! 
40 There were allo women loo-| |right fine, clothed in along Wbitegar: 
| king onafarre off, among whom Was) (ment, andtbey Wertaffriahted, | 
Wary €pagbalent, and Wary te mo-| | 6 Andbeefapth onto them, Benot 
ther of James the telle, and of Poles,| | afFrighted:yeteeke Fetus of Mazareth, 


nd Delivered Hint to Pilate. put his one clothes on bint, and ied 
{nd Pilate alked him, Artthou| |bimouttocrucifiehim, 
ng of the Pewwesz And Deeatv| | 21 * And they compell one Simon 
g,faid bnto him, Lhoufapett it. | |aCpzenian, who pafled by, comming 
ind thechiefe Drietts accufed Dim] | outofthecountry,the father of Meran- 
things : butbeeanfmered no-z) |ner and Rufus,to bearchis €roffe. 
22 And they d im bnto the 
And Pilate alked Dim agatne,| | place Golgotha, which ts, being inter- 
, Anfiverett thou nothings be-| | peeted,the place ofa full, 
W manp things they witnellea-| | 23 And they gaue him to Minke, 
ce. Wine mingled my2rbe : but bere: 
ut Peluspetanfmwerednothing,| |ccimed itnot. 


ii 


Pilatemarueited. 24. And when they Had crucified and Salome: Which Yoas crucified: Heis tilen, heets 
oto at that Featberelcaftd bn- | Hr ttc a $ | 41 Maho allo When bee was in Ga) not here: behol the placcivbere 
bat Feath | | him, they parted bis garments, cafting (0 ['rsies.s. | Ile, * followed hint, and miniftced bnto latte im. Mine 


roneprifoner,wbomfocuer they] [lots bpon them, what cuecy man 
u 


È ould take. 

{nd there was one named Wa] | 25 Andit was the third Youre, and 
3, Which lay bound With them] | they crucified hint. 

1D made infurcection With Him,| | 26 And the fuperfcription of hisa 
AD committed murder intbeinz| | cufation was Written outer, THE KING 


lot. 
tup tle multitude crpingalowd,| | 27 And with him crucifie too 
to delire him to doe as De Da euet | |theenes,theone on his righthand, and 
nto them, the other on Disicft. 
Sut Pilate anfivered them, fay-| | 28. Andthe Scripture was flied, 
IL yc that J relcafe bnto you the] | which fapeth ,* And hee was numbzed 
ifthe Jebes? With the tranfgreffours. 
Fo Yee knew that the chiefe| | 29 And they that paled by , raned 
‘Had deliuered Dunfozenuíe.) | |onbim, waggingtheir heads, and fay- 
Sut the cDicfe Prtetts moouedthe| ing, Ab thouthat Detroyett the Lem- 
, that bee Mould rather relcafe| | ple,and burloettit in thzeedayes, 
bas bnto them. 3o Sute thy felfe, andeomeDomne 
ind pilateanfivered, anb faiaz| [from De Croffe, 
nto them, hat Will pee then] | 31 Iikewife allo the chiefe Wiets 
fall Do bnto Hin Whom ye call] | mocking, fatd among themfeluesw 
ngof the Pees: — the Scribes , Hefaued others, Dim 
Ind thep cried out againe, Cruct| | hecannot fauc. " 
32 Het Chut the wing of Piraci 

Chen Piate fatde bnto them,| defend s trombe ro t, that we 

PNE map 


| 
Il Him, and many other women Wwjich| | 7 Wut goepout way, ten his pitt 
| | tame bp With him bntoWierufalent. | | ples, and Peter, that Dee pe before 
20 qua | 42 C*A now when the enen pouinto Galie, there tbatl ye fee him, 
| y. Was come, (bccauft it was the Prepa| |" aspefaib bnto you. 
tation, fatis, theday before the Sab-| | 3 And they went out quickely, and 
| bath) fledde fromthe fepuichze, forthey trem- 
43 Jofeph of Arimathea, an ho-| bled, and Were amased, neither fayd 
nourable countetter, which alfo Wwaited| they any thing to any man, foz they 
foz the kingdome of God, came, and) | Were afraid, 
Wentin boldly bnto piate, anderaned) | 9 C Mow when lefus was tifen car: 
“Bay sf thebovy of Fetus, ly, thefirt day of the Wecke, *he appese | “ohn zo. 
n 44 And Pilatemarueciledifbewere| | red irt to D: Magdalene, *outof «fs. | 
already dead, and calling buto bim the, | whonbehadcatt feuen deuils, 
Centurion, hee alkenhtinwWhetherhee| | 1o Andthe wentandtolothem that] 
had beenc any while dead, had beene with him, as they mourned 
45 And When heknet itofthe Cen- |and wept, 
tuvion, he gaucthe body to Jofeph. Ir And they, when they had heard) 
46 Andheebought finelinnen, and) that he Wasaline, andhadbeene feene 
tookebimdowne, and wzappedhim in| ofhet, beleeucd not. 
thelinnen, and lame himin a fepulchze, | | v» After that, beappearedinano: 
| Which was Herwen outof à rocke, and} [ther foomc"buto two of them, as they |" 
| rolleda (tonc buto the Dooze of the {e-| walked, andiwentintothecountrey, |7 


* Mar.26» 
3% 


pulce. 13 And they Went and tolocit into 
47 And Pary Wagnalene, and} |thervefioue,n ie eerie 


1450-1649 


In detail 


rotherly vnitie. 


1$ His enemies will J clothe with 
fame : but bpon pet. ifc Mall his 
cone flouril). 


PSAL. CXXXIII. 


The beuefite of the communion of Saints. 


€ Along of degrees of Daud. 
SES Ehold how goodand How 


j5 for picafant it is : vepres 
IX to DIwell t together in p- 
nitie. 


eR 2 Itis ike the precious 


Downe bpon the beard, cuen Aarons 
beard: that Went done to the fits 
ofbis garments. 
3 As the Dew of Hermon, and asthe 
'|dewe that defcended bpon the moun- 
famesof Zion, fo: tberethe LORD 
commanded the bieffing : cuen life foz 
euermoze. 


PSAL. CXXXIII. 
An exhortation to bleffe God. 


CAfongofpegrees. 
za €holve , blefle pee the 
PA Hosp, alipes nants 
ofthe 3L Da D: Which 
7 t tand in the Do 
5 LORD. 
* 2 Lift bppourhands 
nthe Sanctuary: e blcffetbe LORD. 
3 Lhe Lorp that made beauen 
and earth : blc(Te thee out of Zion, 


PSAL. CXXXV. 


An exhortation to praife God for his mercy, 
5 forhis power, 8 for his iudgements. 15 
The vanitie of Idoles. 19 An exhortati- 
on to bleffe God, 


ín the Houle of 
PB in the courtsof theboule of 
Out God. 

3 A e eran ky rc 


is GOOD : his Rame, 
fo? itis aa batt chofen 
DR 
dol Du in uti da Plrael foz 


nd 
5 Fo Shaw thatthe LORD is 


» DECORATIVE INITIAL LETTERS 
The King James Bible was 
designed as a text to be read, not 
admired from a distance. Elegant 
in their simplicity, the initial 
capitals illustrated in simple black 
line at the beginning of each 
section, or, as here, at the start 

of each psalm, were there to help 
readers find their place easily. 


Pfalmes. 


oyuement vpon the head, that ranne| 15 


Idoles arevanitie, 


ms a And that our LORD is aboue 
gobs i 
6 whatlocuct the on DP plealen, 
tha pibe ín beanenandin earth: inthe 
pois pi i 
7 ce caufetb) t Qut5 to ap "1eo15. 
cend from tDcenps of the earth, De ma 
i) lightnings fo. the raine: pe Dane 
"a anemian Hestreaharies. 
fmote the frtbomeof €- “Exod. 
cine: Thot ofmananpiaft, - no. f 
9 Who fent tokens and woonders| seus 
into the midi ofthee, DE di gg beef. 
baraoh, and bpon all bis 
Io *i9ho fmote 
ene 2.20d4.25, 
11 Sihonking 1 
Dg bing of aba and all theking- 
Domes of Canaan, 
n, *2fub gauethetr land for an deri |otx2.7. 
om tan heritage bnto PHiract his peo- 


p 

B Thy Mame, D LOR 20, endureth 
fozcuet: im thy memorat, D LORD, 
tth:oughoutali generations, 

14 Ffo Pop will ind 

people: and Deyvilcepent cone 
cerning bis feruants. 
15 F The idoles of the heather are | * Pa. 1:5. 
fuer and golde : the Wozke of meng 45578 


banne, sal da i DR 
ue Mo 
foe cu epeshauethep, but tiep fce 
mot: 
17 ey haue gates, butthep cate 
ana theceany breath in their 


1$ mos o make them ave like 
buto them: — one thattrutteth 


in 
19 Biellethe LORD, D boufe of 
NS :bleffz tht LORP,D oufe o 


20 Wiecie the Louw, D bonfeo! 
sl (in yctbat feavethe LDE D, bleffe 
ORD. 


idi WiefTeD be EE 
; Whi cct) at Jerufalem. 
radere ren 


PSAL. CXXXVI. 


An exhortation to giue thankes to God for 
particular mercis. 

*Pla.106,1, 

perso”, tn 

ene m 118.1. 


4 2 (gue etti 
the God of gods: ‘for his 
ida cuuluacili $02 ia 

» 3 Dagiue 


An exhortation to 
parsicust mercie 


mercy doak fi 


[Eee TO hd 


treafures, | 
Ltbomeof (Ez | *Exod.12. 


aff. x 
E 


gi Woonders 


29. 
T Heb. from). 


man vito 


pt : bpon |f. 
isferuants. 


MALINS: and|*Num.z1, 


manter ann 


< THE PSALMS A collection of 


prayers and songs, the psalms were used 


by Hebrews to express their rela 


50 


ionship 


with God. They are the most enduring 
part of the King James Bible. Even when 
modern bibles were introduced in the 


mid 20th century, churches conti 
with the King James versions of 
psalms owing to their lyrical bea 


nued 
he 


uty. 


this map are known to survive. 


A 25, 
26,34,3 5. 


^. MARGIN NOTES The translators 
made a point of avoiding long notes 

and commentaries, so that readers could 
simply focus on the holy text. The only 
exceptions were when a word or phrase 
in the Greek or Hebrew original could 
not be translated easily. As shown above, 
a simple explanation of the alternative 
ranslation is then given in the margin. 


A FOLD-OUT MAP OF THE HOLY LAND One of the few illustrations in 

he King James Bible is this map of the Holy Land by John Speed. The map 
is there to inform readers of the locations in the bible stories, not simply 
0 add decoration. Only about 200 copies of the first edition that include 


KING JAMES BIBLE = TRANSLATION COMMITTEE 


Y FROM GOD TO CHRIST At the beginning of the Bible is a 30-page genealogy that 
traces the ancestral path from God the Father (below), to Christ the Son (right). To 
overcome the fact that Jesus's father is not Joseph, but rather the Holy Spirit, the 
King James Bible uses a reading of St Luke's Gospel to follow the line back through 
his mother Mary, rather than Joseph, so Jesus can be traced to Adam and Eve. 
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RELATED TEXTS 
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Central to the Protestant Reformation was the provision of 
bibles in the language of the people. In 1395 John Wycliffe 
produced the first translation of the Bible into English (based 
on a Latin script). William Tyndale followed in 1525, but his 
translation came from Greek and Hebrew. Both versions were 
banned by the Church, who considered the translation of the 
Bible into English blasphemous, but Tyndale's was the basis 
for the first “authorized” bible in English, Henry VIII's Great 
Bible of 1539. A group of Protestants published a new 
translation, the Geneva Bible, in 1560, but as this failed to 
reflect the theology of the Church, the Elizabethan church 
countered it with the official Bishop's Bible of 1568. 


» The Geneva Bible was popular, but full of anti-royal 
margin notes. It was the bible that William Shakespeare 
chose to quote extensively from in many of his plays. 


Y COMPLETING THE GENEALOGY This is the last page of the genealogy that 
links Christ to Adam and Eve. Altogether there are 1,750 names given including 
some well known biblical figures such as Jonah, Job, Lot, Abraham, Sarah, David, 
Solomon, Delilah, Goliath, and Moses. As with other illustrations, the genealogy 
"tree" is presented as a diagram in the style popular in the 17th century. 
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Hortus Eystettensis 


1613 = LETTERPRESS PRINTING FROM COPPER-ENGRAVED PLATES, HAND-COLOURED = 
57 x 46cm (22 x 18in) = 367 ILLUSTRATED PLATES = GERMANY | ü 


BASILIUS BESLER | SCALE 


The finest illustrated botanical 
work of the early 17th century, 
Hortus Eystettensis, with its 367 
beautifully illustrated plates, is a 
visual catalogue, or florilegium, 

of the gardens established by 
Prince Bishop Johann Konrad von 
Gemmingen (1561-1612) around his 
episcopal palace of Willibaldsburg at Eichstätt, near 
Nuremberg. Pleasure gardens were in vogue around 
1600, and Johann Konrad was especially proud of his. 
In 1601 he commissioned the Nuremberg apothecary 
Basilius Besler to oversee publication of the Hortus. 
Artists worked to produce drawings of the most 
spectacular specimens in the prince's garden, which 
were then transferred onto copper plates by a team 
of 10 engravers. Previous florilegiums had tended to 
focus on medicinal and culinary herbs, using crude 
drawings that failed to enable a clear identification of 
each featured plant, and did not value the aesthetic 
qualities that the Hortus showcased. 

The book was published in 1613 in two editions: one 
with black and white plates, with the text backing onto 
them; the other with separate text and illustration 
pages, allowing the botanical plates to be coloured 
by hand. The original budget was 3,000 florins, but the 
final cost of the work was estimated at 17,920 florins. 
Coloured copies excited huge demand, in part because 
the initial print run was just 300 copies - and the price 
soon rose to 500 florins per copy (at a time when the 
grandest house in Nuremberg cost 2,500 florins). Johann 
Konrad did not live to see the Hortus completed, having 
died in 1612, but its breadth and beauty stand 
testament to one of the age's greatest botanical patrons. 


»- DETAILED DEPICTIONS The detail in this page, which shows five species 
of hollyhock, depicts the Hortus's botanical illustration at its finest. The plants 
would have been familiar to the apothecary, Besler, as they were commonly 
Used in medicines for sore throats. 


HORTUS EYSTETTENSIS m BASILIUS BESLER 


Some while ago I have ordered sketches to be made of what had 
been observed in my own modest, narrow little garden 99 


| PRINCE BISHOP JOHANN KONRAD VON GEMMINGEN, LETTER TO DUKE WILHELM V OF BAVARIA, 1 MAY 1611 


SextusOrdo.Fol. $ 
CELEBERRIMI EYSTETTEN. 


fis horti, Icones plantarum ZEftüvalium.. 


Wh Alvahorcenfisflore (implicialbo, cujus absq; colore, & fimplici 
588 quinorumfoliorumin flore difpofitorum ferie,cum pradictiscadem eft. 
Autores videfupra. 


Germ. Einfache weiffeerbf~Pappelrofen. 


Malva hortenfis flore fimplici incarnato. Necilla, preter colorem in- 
carnatum,4 pracedentibusdiverfa. 
Germ. Einfache Geibfarbe Bappelrofer. 


Malva hortenfis flore fimplici rubro. Predigtarum, citra coloris no- 
tam,germanacft. 


Germ. Binfacheroche Bappelrofen. 


I ; 
Malva hortenfis flore pleno atrorubente. Ad multiplicium fuperio- 
rumclaffem etiam illam pertineretotafaciesoftendit.. 
Germ. Polle fehwartsroche Bappelrofert. 


Malvahortenfisflore plenorubro. Vnicocoloris diferimine illamtan- 


tum à priori diferepare perfpicuum ft. 


Germ. Polle roche Pappelrofen, 
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In detail 


A COAT OF ARMS The title page of the 
Hortus shows the Prince Bishop's coat 
of arms mounted above an archway. 
Either side of it are figures representing 
Ceres, the Roman goddess of agriculture, 
and Flora, the Roman goddess of flowers. 
At the base of the arch stand King 
Solomon and King Cyrus of Persia, next 
to whom is a Mexican agave plant - one 
of the few plants in the book to come 
from the Americas. 
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^. LIFE-SIZED IMAGES The florilegium was printed on 
royal paper, the largest sheet size then available. This 
allowed the plants to be illustrated at almost life-size 
and at a level of intricacy that had rarely been possible 
before. Here (clockwise from top left), the Dutch Crocus, 
Spanish Crocus, Spanish Iris, and Scarlet Turk's Cap Lily 
are shown. In the convention of botanical illustration 
of the time, the roots are also included. 


Y METICULOUS REPRESENTATION The large scale of the book 
allowed for very fine work enabling depiction of minute plant 
features. Here a detail shows the individually painted disk florets, 
the tiny flowers at the sunflower's centre. 


Y SOPHISTICATED COLOURING 
The many shades of yellow used 
to show the contours of each petal —— = —— 
indicate a high level of artistry and 33-09-49: 3, ? e. b a addins ip ym 
accuracy, as well as aesthetics. ; i wi gli "iHi ud i 
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< SEASONALITY 

The Hortus was arranged 
broadly by season. It 
began with winter and 
finished with autumn. 
This sunflower appeared 
in the largest section of 
the book - summer plants. 


Y CROSSHATCH 

This detail of the stalk 
shows fine hatching used 
as a tint, a method that 
was characteristic of the 
miniaturist's technique. 
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HORTUS EYSTETTENSIS m BASILIUS BESLER 


IN CONTEXT 


Besler's Hortus drew on a strong tradition of 
botanical drawing that began with Conrad 
Gesner (1516-65) the Swiss botanist, and which 
included Joachim Camerarius the Younger 
1534-98), who may have helped lay out 

the gardens at Willibaldsburg. 

The Hortus marks the definitive transition 
rom woodcut techniques to copper plates. 
Besler sent weekly shipments of flowers 
from Eichstàtt to studios in Nuremberg, where 
they were sketched. These images were then 
finely etched onto copper printing plates by a 
team of 10 engravers, including Wilhelm Killian. 
Pages printed for the coloured edition were then 
hand coloured by expert illustrators, such as 
Georg Mack, who could take up to a year to 
complete a single copy of the book. 

Just over half the 667 species portrayed 
in the Hortus were native to Germany. The 
remainder were imported from around the 
world: a third came from the Mediterranean, 
10 per cent from Asia (notably tulips), and 
around five per cent from the Americas. 


n 


^. Coloured sketches made for the Hortus 
by Nuremberg artist Sebastian Schedelare, 
including this opium poppy, are compiled 

in a book called Schedel's Calendarium. 
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Tutte l'opere d'architettura, 
et prospetiva 


1537-75 (WRITTEN), 1619 (VERSION SHOWN) = PRINTED = 25.5 x 18.5cm (10 x 7in) = 243 PAGES = ITALY 


4 


| 
SEBASTIANO SERLIO | SCALE 


Published in seven volumes, 7^e SEBASTIANO SERLIO 
Complete Works on Architecture and 


Perspective was the most influential 
Sebastiano Serlio was an Italian architect who is celebrated for his 


treatise on architecture produced in theoretical writing, which greatly influenced the development of 
the Renaissance, and was widely studied Western architecture. His own buildings, however left little impact. 


in Europe after being translated from | . EN 
Serlio was born in Bologna, Italy, where he trained as a perspective painter in 
the original Italian. As an architect, his father's workshop. In 1514, he moved to Rome to study architecture; later, 
Sebastiano Serlio's legacy is modest he practised there, and in Venice, although he devoted much of his time to 
' L'Architettura. In 1541, Serlio's writing came to the attention of Francis | of 


1475-1554 


PRESE QUAS but with his L'Architettura (as the work France, who summoned him to become part of an Italian design team he had 
is often known) he created the first practical architectural assembled to consult on the rebuilding of the royal residence at Fontainebleau, 
: M ! outside Paris. Through his work at Fontainebleau, and through the hugely 
handbook, and the most widely used edition is shown here. informative volumes of his treatise, Serlio transmitted the principles of 


Prior to L'Architettura, the principal tome on Renaissance Classical architecture from Italy to France, and elsewhere in northern Europe. 
architecture was the 1485 work Dei re aedificatoria (Ten 
Books on Architecture), by Florentine architect Leon Battista books' practical elements were models 


£ 


or copying and 


Alberti. Although authoritative, it was written in Latin, solutions for everyday design problems. The volumes 
purely theoretical, and largely unillustrated. Serlio took did not appear in sequence - what became Books | and 
a radically different approach: his books addressed the I| were, respectively, the third and fourth to be published, 


needs of architects, builders, and craftsmen by providing but as a set they helped to cement the Renaissance belief 
explanatory text alongside detailed drawings. Among the in the primacy of Classical architecture. 


In detail 


DELLE ANTICHITÀ 


» ALIFE'S WORK Each volume of 
LArchitettura was written and published 
gradually, while Serlio was practising as 
an architect in Italy and France; Books VI 
and VII were published after his death. 
Book I (1545), whose lavish title page 

is seen here, investigates the essentials 
of Classical architecture: above all, the 
rules of geometry and perspective. The 
perfect symmetry of the Classical 
columns, illustrated here, reflects the 
fascination with Ancient Greece and ^. ARCHITECTURAL PLAN Carefully rendered in fine detail, 
Rome that characterized the Renaissance IRONII Ko S ; | this plan of the 1st-century-CE arena in Verona, Italy, reflects 
period. Indeed, for the next 250 years, A 72) LAINE CEN LA f all ZS. Serlio's dedication to the Classical style. He derived his knowledge 
most significant European buildings : ee di ult from two sources: the ruins of ancient buildings, and the treatise 
were designed along Greco-Roman lines. — «ra On Architecture (c.27 BCE) by Roman architect Vitruvius. 


TUTTE L'OPERE D'ARCHITETTURA, ET PROSPETIVA = SEBASTIANO SERLIO 


LIBRO QUINTO DELLI TEMTI)] © 1 
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velie pianta qui adietro del Tempio ottagono,questa è la parte di fuori:Dal piano del port 
- m finalla fommit della cornicesfarà piedi xxxii, & mezo,poi farà diuifa in fei partiyvna delle» 
` wali farà per lacornice,fregio,cr architrane.le altre cinque per l'altezza delle colonne piane, 
the faran grofse piedi duese fi troneranno nell'ordine Ionico,al quarto mio libro . Sopra la cor- 
hi e fi metterà la Tribuna , oueramente cupola fopra laquale farà vna lanterna per dar luce al 
''erpo del Tempio. La mifura fua fi trouerà con li piedi piccoli nella pianta fegnati . L'altezza 
telle colonne tonde del porticosfifarà di piedi xiii. fopra lequali farà l'arcbitraue d'vnpiede; 
opradelquale poferà l'arco, & fopra quello farà vna cornice di tanta altezza quanto è grofsa 
colonna partita,come il capitello Dorico: ma le colonne faranno Doriche,La figura quì fosto 
gnata A, rapprefenta vna di quelle capelle che efcono fuori del muro tre piediyer questa rap 

refenta la parte di fuori laquale và coperta di mezo tondo come fi vede. 


Y CLASSICAL MEETS CHRISTIAN No subject exercised a greater 
hold on the imagination of Renaissance architects than churches. 


The goal was to find ways of adapting Classical precedents to 
Christian use. In reality, the ideal solution - the symmetrical 
"Greek cross" building in this illustration - proved impossible 
to reconcile with the practical needs of the Church. 
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A COMPOSITE COLUMNS Serlio included illustrated examples of different types 
of Classical columns: Tuscan, Doric, lonic, Corinthian, and Composite (shown here) - 
arranged in an order of increasing intricacy. Serlio had studied these in situ at 
ancient sites in Italy. L'Architettura was the first work to give a systematic guide 
to the main orders of Classical architecture, which are defined by their columns. 


... much more can 
be learned from 
the figure than 
from the text since 
itis such a difficult 
thing to write 
about 


SEBASTIANO SERLIO 
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Mr. William Shakespeares 
Comedies, Histories, 


& Tragedies 


1623 = PRINTED BY ISAAC JAGGARD AND EDWARD BLOUNT = 33 x 21cm (13 x 8in) = c.900 PAGES = i 


COMPILED BY JOHN HEMINGE AND HENRY CONDELL = ENGLAND 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE ET 


The First Folio, as it is also known, was WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
the first authoritative publication of all 
but one of the 37 plays widely attributed 
Shakespeare is one of the greatest writers in the English language 


to William REN DEO Its importance is and perhaps the greatest dramatist of all time. Between 1590 and 
absolute. When it appeared seven years 1613 he wrote at least 37 plays and collaborated on several more. 


after his death, only 17 of his plays had 


1564-1616 


Little is known about Shakespeare's early life. In 1582, he married Anne 


been published - most in rogue editions. Hathaway in Stratford-upon-Avon, and had three children with her. The 
It is almost certain that without the first mention of his presence in London is 1592, by which time he was a 
. ! . successful playwright. He became a shareholder in the Lord Chamberlain's 
First Folio, those plays which had not Men, a theatre company, which performed before Queen Elizabeth I (1533- 
yet appeared in print, including Macbeth and The Tempest, 1603). In 1599, the company moved to the Globe theatre in London. When 


the theatre was destroyed by fire in 1613, Shakespeare left the city and 


would have been lost. In addition to being as definitive a returned to Stratford-upon-Avon. 


collection of Shakespeare's plays as was possible, the First 

Folio marked a deliberate attempt to celebrate the impact of remains arguably the most important, and certainly the 
the playwright. Its format was as imposing as its goal which, most sought-after, English-language book ever published. 
according to his contemporary Ben Jonson, was to present Approximately 750 copies are believed to have been 
Shakespeare "not of an age but for all time". The First Folio printed; of these 235 survive, but only 40 are complete. 


In detail 


» LATE ADDITION Only 35 plays AC A t ALOGVE!| >» FIRST APPEARANCE THE 
are listed in the table of contents, or | ofthe feuerall C omedics, Hiftories, and Tra. — | The Tempest is the first play T EM P ES Ts 
| gedies contained ir H i j ij 
Catalogue, of the First Folio. The 36th | EE to feature in the First Folio, LTT 
play, Troilus and Cressida, written in COMEDIES. although it is believed to be 
around 1602 and the last to be printed, m can Tar one of the last plays that 
was included only at the last minute, The rvo Gentlemen of Verena. 20 Shakespeare ever wrote - at 
and was therefore not included on the (cs la d least, that he wrote alone - per 
i Meafure for Mesfure. 1 PAD TOMBE TI bea Nuss-ihell, apd as leaky as 
contents page. The grouping of the plays Lr 8 So mC around 1610. It is listed on rf si RING 
into the three categories of Comedies, Baro rie Nel 101 | TheLifeofKineHowyile Eight. 205 the Catalogue page under the 
Histories, and Tragedies was first eri une rl TRAGEDIES + | heading of Comedies, even 
implemented in the First Folio, and Te Macht eri M Whois ewe though there are elements 
the works are still defined in that way. red Dite ae Romeo nd julia. 53 of tragedy to the play. 
Allis well, that Ends well, sah eae E: 
EPICO : ? | TheLifeand deatbof Jalius Car. — 109 
lee AATNI 355 | The Tragedy of Macbeth, 131 
| Winters Tale. 3e4 | The Tragedy of Hamlet 152 
HISTORIES. (dele: 28; 
E _——. | Othello tbe Moore of Uenice. 310 
The Lif and Death Kin. J Fol. 1. | Anthony and Cleopater. 346! 
\ The Life c> death of aoe rd che focond. 23 | Cymbeline King of Britaine, 365| 
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MR. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARES COMEDIES, HISTORIES, & TRAGEDIES = WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Ma. WILLIAM 


'SHAKESPEARES 


COME DIES, 
HISTORIES, c 
TRAGEDIES, 


Publifhed according to the True Originall Copies. 
To the Reader. 


This Figure, chat thou herefeeftput, | 
It was for gentle Shakefpeare cut; | 
Wherein the Grauer hada {trife 
with Nature, to out-doo the life : 
O,could he but haue drawne his wit 
As well in brafle, ashe haehrhit 
Hisface , the Print would then furpaffe | 
All, that vvas euervvritinbraffe. 
Bur, fince he cannot, Reader, looke 
Noron his Picture, but hisBooke, | - 


B. 1. 


L 0 NDO N 
ho Ifaac Taggard, and Ed, Blocat 


> 
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^. SHAKESPEARE'S LIKENESS Martin 
Droeshout's engraving of Shakespeare 
IN CONTEXT on the title page is one of only two 
= images of the playwright generally 
accepted as a true likeness. Although 
ASEYSEEN THE TRAGICALL. HISTORIE OF | HAMLET PRINCE OF DENMARKE ACT V SCENE Droeshout did not know Shakespeare 
: personally, the compilers of the First 
Folio, John Heminge and Henry Condell, 
did and it is unlikely they would have 
accepted an unfaithful representation. 


ore than 400 years after Shakespeare's death, his 
plays have lost none of their appeal or relevance. 
They are studied and performed throughout the world, 
with new editions still being printed in English and in 
ranslation. One of the most ambitious editions to date 
is that of Hamlet by the German publisher Cranach- 
Presse. First published in German in 1928, then in 
English two years later, the margins feature original 
and translated extracts from two of Shakespeare's 
ikely sources - a 12th-century Norse folk-tale and 
a 16th-century French story. Illustrating the edition 
are 80 striking woodcuts by Edward Gordon Craig. 


Tix King dil dee Hani be bd, 


Ad pou ibe Judges beare a war qe 
am. Coma v sir. 


» Only 300 hand-printed copies of Cranach-Presse's 
1930 edition of Hamlet were produced, using hand-made 
paper and featuring bold imagery and elegant typefaces. 
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Dialogo sopra i due massimi 
sistemi del mondo 


1632 = PRINTED = 21.9 x 15.5cm (8 x Gin) = 458 PAGES = ITALY 


GALILEO GALILEI 


"I8 


SCALE 


This is the book that changed people's view of the Universe. In Dialogo 
sopra i due massimi sistemi del mondo (Dialogue Concerning the Two 
Chief World Systems) the Italian mathematician Galileo Galilei (1564- 
1642) compared the Copernican view of the Universe (1541) which 
proposed that the Earth revolved around the Sun, with the traditional 
Ptolemaic view, which placed the Earth at the centre of the Universe. 
Galileo's book, written in Italian rather than scholarly Latin, takes the 
form of an imaginary discussion, set over four days, between three 
fictitious characters. Salviati argues in favour of the Copernican view, 
Simplicio favours the Ptolemaic view, and Sagredo is the neutral foil, who is eventually 
won over by Salviati. Copernicus had already presented his theory, but Galileo based the 
Dialogo on his own observations. In discussing a number of viewpoints, the book poked 
fun at those who refused to accept the possibility that the Earth revolved around the Sun. 
Galileo's findings set him on a collision course with the Catholic Church, which opposed 
Copernicus's theory. In 1633 Galileo was found to be “vehemently suspect of heresy”. 
He was taken to Rome and forced to recant his views, then placed under house arrest. 
Dialogo was put on the Vatican's Index of Prohibited Books, remaining there until 1835. 
A modified version, The Dialogue on the Tides, was permitted by the Church in 1741. 


Grandiffimo 
omento à 
Li del Co-. 
pernicoe il ri 
muouer le fta» 
zioni , & ire- 
grefli da i mo. 
ti de’ pianeti + 
Il folo moto 
annuo della» 
terra cagiona 


< FRONTISPIECE Stefano della 
Bella's engravings feature Aristotle 
and Ptolemy in debate with 


» MAPS OF PLANETS AND STARS 
Galileo included 31 woodcuts and 
diagrams to illustrate how the 


Copernicus, and a dedication to 
Galileo's patron, the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany. The illustration reflects the 
imaginary discussion Galileo uses 
in the book to convey his theory. 


DIALOGO 


DI 
GALILEO GALILEI LINCEO 
MATEMATICO SOPRAORDINARIO 
DELLO STVDIO DI PISA. 
E Filofofo , e Matematico primario del 
SERENISSIMO 


GR.DVCA DITOSCANA. 
Doue ne i congreffi di quattro giornate fi difcorre 
foprai due 
MASSIMI SISTEMI DEL MONDO 
TOLEMAICO, E COPERNICANO; 


Proponendo in ioni Filefifiehe, e Naturali 
"altra parte. 


indeterminatamente le ragioni 
santo per l'una , quanto per l'altra, 


IN FIORENZA, Per Gio:Batifia Landini MDCXXXII, 
CON LICENZA DE' SVPERJORI. 


Copernican theory works. This one, 
from the third day's discussion 
shows the orbit of Jupiter and 
Earth around the Sun. 


<. FIRST EDITION TITLE 

PAGE This bears another 
dedication to the Grand 
Duke, and describes 
Galileo as an extraordinary 
mathematician. Dialogo 
was printed in Florence by 
Giovanni Battista Landini; 

this page bears his family 

crest of three circling fish. 


| 
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Je [grandi ine- 
gualità di mo 
ło ne’ cinque 
pianeti, 


Dimoftrazio- 
ne delle ine- 
qualità de i 3» 
pianeti fupe- 
riori dependé 
ti dal moto à- 
nuo della ter- 
A 


DIALOGO SOPRA I DUE MASSIMI SISTEMI DEL MONDO s GALILEO GALILEI 


I have written many direct and indirect arguments for the 
Copernican view, but until now I have not dared to publish 
them, alarmed by the fate of Copernicus himself 


GALILEO, IN A LETTER TO KEPLER, 1597 


Dialogo terzo | Del Galileo; 53% 


3 
che diremo' noi dell'apparente mouimento dei pianeti tanto 
difforme , che non  folamente bora vanno veloci , & bora più 
tardi, ma taluolta del tutto ff fermano;© anco dopo per mol- 
to fpazio ritornano in dietro? per la quale apparenza  falua- 
re introduffe T olomeo grandifsimi Epicicli , adattandone on 
per vno a ciafchedun pianeta, con alcune regole di moti incò- 
gruenti , li quali tutti com on fempliciffimo moto della terra 
Jitolgono via. E non chiamerefte voi Sig. Simpl. grandiffi- 
mo affurdo , fe nella cofiruzion = Zi eg , doue a ciafcun 
janeta fono affeznati propri orbi, Luno fuperior all altro, 
prt pe diva he M. aris irs la sfera 
del Sole,calaffe tanto,ebe rompendo orbe folare fotto a quello 
fiendeffe, & alka terra più, che il corpo folare ft anuicinaffe , e 
poco ziale Opra il medefimo fmifuratamente fi alzajfe? E 
pur quefla, & altre eforbitanze dal folo, e o fempliciffimo mo- 
uimëto annuo della terra vengono medicate. 

SAGR. Queste fazioni regreffi, e direzioni , che fempre mi fon > 
parfegrandi improbabilità, vorrei io meglio intendere, come> 
procedano nel fiffema Copernicano . 

SALV. Voi Sig. Sagredo le vedrete, roceder talmente, che questa 
fola coniettura dourebbe effer bain a chi non fajfe più che 
proteruo, ò indiftiplinabile , a farlo preftar laffenfo a tutto il 
rimanente dital dottrina. Vi dico dung; che nulla mutato. 
nel mouiméto di Saturno di 30.anni, in quel di Gioue di 12. 
in quel di Marte di 2.in quel di Venere di 9. mefî, ein quel di 
Mercurio di 80. giorni incirca, il folo mouimento.annao del- 
laterra tra Marte , e Vencrecagiona le apparenti inegualità 
ne moti di tutte le 5. Selle nominate .. E per facile,e prenain- 
telligenza del tutto ne voglio deferiuer la faa figura. Per tan- 
20 5 feppancie nel centro O.effer collocato il Sole , intorno. al 
quale noterem? l'orbe defcriito dalla terra col mozimeto an- 
auo BGM. O ilcerchio deferitto zgr. da Gioue intorno al 
Sole in 1 2.anni fia quefto bgm. e nella sfera fIellata, inten- 
diamo il Zodiaco yus. In oltre nell'orbe annuo della terra prë- 
deremo alcuni archi eguali BC.CD.DE.EF.FG.GH.HI. 
IK.KL.LM. e nel cerchio di Gioue noteremo altri archi paf- 
fati ne medefimi prid quali la terra paffa i fuoi, che fieno 
bc.cd.de.ef- fa gb.bi.ik.Kl.Im. cbe faranno a proporzione cia- 


yxn pz a qa vyts 


Supponendo bora , che quando la terra è in B. Gioue fia in b. 
ci apparirà a noi nel Zodiaco e/fere in p. tirando la linea vetta 
fibeduno minor di quelli notati nell orbe della terra, fi come il Bbp. Intendafi hora la terra moffa da B. in c. e Gioue da b. 
mouimenta di Gioue fotto il Zodiaco è più tardo “o * in c, nel iffeffo tempo ; ci apparirà Gioue offer venuto nel Zo- 
uppo- diaco 
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Bay Psalm Book 


1640 = PRINTED = 17.4 x 10.4cm (7 x 4in) = 153 PAGES = USA 


RICHARD MATHER 


Commonly heralded as the first book to 
be printed in British North America, the 
Bay Psalm Book was a translation of 
the Book of Psalms. It was created for a 
group of Christian evangelical dissenters, 
who sailed from England to America in 
1620, where they settled in Plymouth, 
Massachusetts. Facing persecution in 
England, the group, who are sometimes 
called the Pilgrim Fathers, sailed for the colonies in search 
of religious tolerance. There, they established a form of 
worship that placed particular emphasis on the Book of 
Psalms, which contains hymns of praise, and appears in 
the Hebrew Bible and Old Testament of the Christian Bible. 
The settlers wanted a new translation of the Book of 
Psalms that was closer to the original Hebrew. And so they 
commissioned 30 translators to prepare the new version, 
and produced The Whole Booke of Psalms, now known as 
the Bay Psalm Book. The book was a metrical psalter, with 
verses rhythmically arranged for singing to familiar tunes. 
Although a revised version was published in 1761, taking 
contemporary language into account, the updated psalms 


In detail 


RICHARD MATHER 


C.1596-1669 


SCALE 


Richard Mather was a Puritan minister and one of the 30 "pious 
and learned Ministers" who helped to create the new translation 
of the Book of Psalms. He also authored several other titles. 


Richard Mather was born in Lancashire and was ordained in the Anglican 
(Episcopalian in USA) Church. It was a tumultuous era in which several 
branches of Protestantism developed in England. Mather was suspended for 
non-conformity to liturgical regulations by the Archbishop of York in 1634. 
The next year he decided to emigrate and sailed with his wife, Katherine Holt, 


and four sons to the New World, settling in Dorchester, 


assachusetts. Mather 


was a persuasive preacher and assisted the clergy who translated the Hebrew 
psalter as the Bay Psalm Book, taking responsibility for some of the largest 
sections. In the early years of New England Congregationalism, he wrote 
extensively on questions of discipline for the new community. 


lacked finesse and none are in use today. The Bay Psalm 
Book was the third text to be printed in British North 
America, 20 years after the settlers' arrival. The pressman 
was unskilled and, as a result, there are many errors 
throughout the book. Only 11 copies of the first edition 
are known to exist. In 2013, a rare copy of the 1640 

Bay Psalm Book was sold by the British auction house, 
Sotheby's - for a staggering $14,165,000. 
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< PRINTING ERRORS The first 
edition was poorly printed, and 
contains numerous typographical 
errors. The type was uneven, 
punctuation mixed up, and 
words incorrectly broken over 
lines. More than 1,700 copies 
of the 298-page volume were 
printed in the first run in 1640, 
with a further 26 smaller print 
runs following. 


» RHYMING METRE The psalms 
were written in a crude metre, 
particularly in the first edition, 
an example of which is shown 
here. The writers placed more 
importance on faithful translation 
of the text than poetic finesse. 


AS EP TATUATO 
THE PSALMES 


In Atare 


PSALME I 
O Bk fled man,that inth'advice 
Of icked docth not walk: 
nor Rand in finnerswey,cor fit 
in cheyre of feornfall folk, 
a But inthe law of Khovah, 
is his longing delight: 
aud in his law doth meditate; 
by day and cke by night. 
3 And he fhall be like to'a tree 
planted by water-rivers: 
that in his feafon yeilds his fruir, 
x and his leafe never withers, 
4 Andall he doth, fhall profper well 
the wicked Di not a ea 
bur they are like vnto the chaffe, 
which winde drives to and fro, 
$ Therefore (hall not ungodly men, 
tife to ftand in the doome, 
nor fhall the (inners witl the juft, 
in their aflemblieceme, 
s For of therighteous men, the Lord 
acknowledgeth the way: 
but the way of vngodly men, 
Shall viterly decay, 


A PSALM: 


Y NUMBERED VERSE Each psalm was numbered in accordance 
with the relevant Biblical verses. Without any accompanying musical 
notation, musicians had to choose a suitable tune to fit the metre. 


PSALM: xl 


merciful! unto mee; 
keale thou my foulejbecaufe that T 
have finned againft thee. 
5 Thofe men that be mine enemies, 
with evil! mee defame: 
whegavill the time come hec fhall dye, 
and perith fhall his name? 
6 And if he come to fee mee bce 
{peaks vanity: his heart 
fin to it felfe heaps, when hee goes 
forth hee doth it impart. 


2 
7 Allthar me ioni mec they 
together whifper ftill: 
agzinft me they imagin doc 
to mce malicious ill. 
8 Thus doe they (ay fome ill difeafe, 
unto him cleaverh fore: 
and fing sow he lyeth downe;: 
he fhall rife up noe more. 
9 Morcover my familiar freind, 
onwhom my truft I fer, 
his hecleagainft mee liftéd up, 
who of n my bread did eat. 
19 But Lord me pitty, & mec rayfe, 
that I may them requite, 
1i By this I know affuredly, 
in mee thou doft delight: 
For ore mee triumphs not my foe, 
t2 And mee, thou doft mee ftay, 
in mine integrity; & fer 


... We have a printery 
here and thinke to goe 
to worke with some 
special things... 


HUGH PETER, 10 DECEMBER 1638, ON THE 
ARRIVAL OF THE PRINTER IN CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


BAY PSALM BOOK = RICHARD MATHER 


PSALME xls; sin. 


mee thee before for aye. 
13 Bleft hath Ichovah Ifraels God 
fromeeverlafting been, 
alfo unto everlafting: 
Amen, yea and Amen. 


ee O IIC 
THE 


SECOND Books. 


PSALME 42 
To the chief mufician, Atafchil, for the- 
Sonnes of Korah. 
Ie as the Hart panting doth bray 
after the water brooks, 
even in fuch wife o God, my foule, 
after thee panting looks. 
2 For God; even for the luing God, 
my foule it thirfteth fore: 
oh when fhall] come & appeare, 
the face of God before. 
2 My teares have been unto mee meät, 
by aight alf» by day, 
whil all the day they unto mee 
where is thy God doe fay. 
4 When as J doe in minde record 
thefe things, then me upon. 
I doe my foule out poure, for I 
with multitude had gone: 
MW iththem unto Gods houfe I went, 
with voyce of joy & prayfe: 


The first printing press was brought to British 
North America by a minister named Joseph 
Glover, who in 1638 had sailed from England 
with his wife and five children, taking his 
second-hand printing press with him. When 
Glover died at sea, his widow employed one 
of his technician's, a near-illiterate locksmith, 
Stephen Daye, to assist her in setting up a 
business in Massachusetts. Among the first 
commissions was the newly translated Bay 
Psalm Book. 

The early printing presses were made from 
wood and used ink and paper. The typeface 
was covered in an oil-based ink and placed in 
reverse. The wooden screw was turned to apply 
pressure to the page which absorbed the ink. 


A The printing press with its two trays 
of second-hand type, was shipped from 
England, along with ink and reams of paper. 


When the page was printed, the pages were 
hung to dry. 


1450-1649 
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MORIAE ENCOMIUM 
DESIDERIUS ERASMUS 


HOLLAND (1511) 


A satirical essay written in Latin, 

but known in English as In Praise of 
Folly, this is one of the best-known 
works of Desiderius Erasmus (1469- 
1536), the Dutch humanist scholar 
and leading intellectual of the 16th 
century. With subversive and ironic 
humour the narrator (a personification 
of Folly, who parades as a Goddess) 
celebrates life's pleasures, while 
criticizing corrupt theologians and 
clergymen, and the Catholic doctrine. 
Erasmus wrote the essay to amuse his 
friend Sir Thomas More (see right). It 
was extremely popular at the time, 


much to Erasmus's astonishment - 

36 Latin editions were printed during 
his lifetime as well as French, German, 
and Czech translations. Pope Leo X and 
Cardinal Cisneros were said to have 
been amused by it. But 20 years after 
Erasmus's death, Moriae Encomium 
was put on the Vatican's Index of 
Forbidden Books and was not 
removed from it until 1930. 


Y DA COSTA HOURS 
SIMON BENING 


BELGIUM (1515) 


A Book of Hours by the celebrated 
Flemish manuscript illuminator from 
Bruges Simon Bening (1483-1561), 


A miniature from Da Costa Hours depicting the month of May. 


the Da Costa Hours was named 

after the Portuguese family who 
commissioned it and whose coat 

of arms appears in the book. The 
manuscript is richly illustrated, 
boasting 121 miniatures including 
colourful landscapes, highly detailed 
portraits, and 12 full-page calendars, 
the likes of which had not been seen 
since the Trés Riches Heures a century 
earlier (see pp.64-69). This is one 

of Bening's earliest manuscripts and 
its lavish illuminations demonstrate 
his exceptional talent: even when 

he used traditional templates he 
einterpreted and embellished them 
o create truly original works. Bening, 
who learned the skill of illumination 
from his father, Alexander Bening, 
was painting at the height of the 
Ghent-Bruges School, an artistic 
movement of manuscript illumination 
hat developed in Belgium, and his 
work was famous across Europe. 

Yet with the rise of the printing press, 
manuscript illumination had become 
a dying art, and on Bening's death the 
Ghent-Bruges School died with him. 


UTOPIA 
THOMAS MORE 


ENGLAND (1516) 


This work of fiction is the best-known 
book by the English statesman and 
awyer Sir Thomas More (1478-1535). 
ore describes a fictitious island 
ocated in the Atlantic ocean where 
humans live harmoniously in a society 
hat advocates peace, religious 
olerance, equality, shared ownership, 
and euthanasia. He named the Island 
"Utopia", from the Greek ou-topos 
meaning "nowhere". More's text is a 
strong criticism of European society 
immediately before the Reformation; 
yet as a devout Roman Catholic 
More's own views on tolerance sat in 
contrast to those outlined in the book. 
Utopia was extremely popular when 
it was published, establishing More 
as one of the leading humanists of 
the era. While More may not have 
intended his island to be viewed as 
an image of perfection, the word 


“utopia” has become a by-word for an 
idealized society or place. The utopia 
of More's fiction has largely been 
eclipsed by the literary genre that 
evolved from it - the Utopian novel. 


DE REVOLUTIONIBUS 


ORBIUM COELESTIUM 
NICOLAUS COPERNICUS 


GERMANY (1543) 


Translated as On the Revolutions of 
Celestial Spheres, this ground-breaking 
work by Polish astronomer Nicolaus 
Copernicus (1473-1543) was 
published in Nuremberg just before 
his death. It was the most important 
and controversial scientific publication 
of the 16th century. Copernicus 
proposed a “heliocentric system" of 
planetary motion that identified the 
sun as the centre of the universe 
around which all other planets, 
including Earth, revolved. This view 
challenged Ptolemy's accepted 
"geocentric system" (which placed 
Earth at the centre of the universe) 
and was met with controversy 

from philosophers, scientists, 

and theologians alike. Copernicus 
dedicated his book to Pope Paul III, 
but 70 years later the Vatican placed 
it on the Index of Forbidden Books, 
pending alterations - it was not fully 
condemned because Copernicus's 
theory meant that the Church could 
calculate the date of Easter Sunday 
accurately. De Revolutionibus Orbium 
Coelestium transformed the way that 
the solar system was viewed. It led 
to further studies by Galileo (see 
pp.130-31) and Sir Isaac Newton 
(see pp.142-43), and formed the 
basis of modern astronomy. 


HISTORIA ANIMALIUM 
CONRAD GESNER 


SWITZERLAND (VOLUMES 1-4 1551-58; 
VOLUME 5 1587) 


The History of the Animals (or Historia 
Animalium) was a comprehensive 
study of natural history by the Swiss 
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naturalist scholar and doctor of 
medicine, Conrad Gesner (1516-65). 
It was published in Zurich, initially 

in four volumes, but a fifth volume 
was published posthumously in 1587. 
Historia Animalium was a complete 
compendium of all animals, including 
newly discovered species, detailing 
their place in folklore, mythology, 
art, and literature. Gesner's text drew 
on contemporary research as well as 
classical sources, such as that of the 
Ancient Greeks Aristotle and Pliny 
the Elder. This exhaustive work, 
which spanned over 4,500 pages, 
was remarkable for the vast quantity 
of images - around 1,000 woodcut 
illustrations, mostly by Lucas Schan 
from Strasbourg, feature in the book. 
Historia Animalium was very popular 
and became the most widely read 

of all Renaissance natural histories - 
an abridged version was published 
in 1563, and an English translation 
appeared in 1607. However, it was 
placed on the Vatican's Index of 
Forbidden Books as Pope Paul IV 
1476-1559) felt that Gesner's 
views would be biased because 

he was a Protestant. 


I QUATTRO LIBRI 


DELL'ARCHITETTURA 
ANDREA PALLADIO 


ITALY (1570) 


Written by the Italian architect Andrea 
Palladio (1508-80) / quattro libri 
dell'architettura (or The Four Books 
on Architecture) has been heralded 
the most successful and influential 
treatise on the design and construction 
of buildings in the Renaissance, and 
Palladio as one of the most important 
figures in Western architecture. 
Palladio based his ideas on the purity 
and simplicity of the palaces and 
classical temples of the ancient world, 
and founded the movement that takes 
its name from him - Palladian 
architecture. First published in four 
volumes, the book was extensively 
illustrated with woodcuts after 
Palladio's own drawings. His classical 
style was immediately popular and 
was widely adopted by contemporary 
designers and builders across Europe. 
While Palladio was responsible for 
many outstanding buildings, mostly 
in the Republic of Venice, it is for 

this treatise that he is best known. 


ESSAIS 
MICHEL DE MONTAIGNE 


FRANCE (1580) 


French writer and philosopher Michel 
de Montaigne (1533-92) was one of 
the most significant figures of the 

late French Renaissance, and has been 
credited with establishing the "essay" 
as a new literary genre. All of his 
literary and philosophical works are 
contained within Essais (meaning 
Attempts, but known in English as 
Essays), a collection of 107 texts that 
he began writing in 1572. Montaigne 
covered a vast range of topics in 
Essais and demonstrated a new and 
modern way of writing and thinking 
hat proved highly popular. Montaigne 
made many changes and additions 
o his work, but never deleted any 
pre-existing text as he wanted to 
create a record of the developments 
in his views over time. His work 
influenced a great many writers, 
philosophers, and theologians. 


EXERCITATIO 
ANATOMICA DE MOTU 
CORDIS ET SANGUINIS 
IN ANIMALIBUS 

WILLIAM HARVEY 


GERMANY (1628) 


The English physician to King James |, 
William Harvey (1578-1657) wrote 
this seminal work of physiology, in 
Latin, translating as An Anatomical 
Study of the Motion of the Heart 

and Blood in Animals. It was first 
published in Frankfurt at the annual 
book fair, and an English edition 
followed in 1653. This 72-page 
scientific paper, with 17 chapters, 
outlined Harvey's ground-breaking 
discovery that the blood circulates 
around the human body in a single 
System. At the time it was thought 
that blood did not flow, but was 
produced and absorbed by the 

body within two separate systems. 
Based on his experiments Harvey's 
calculations revealed that the volume 
of blood pumped by the heart was too 
great to be absorbed, suggesting that 
the blood circulated within a single 
Closed system. Harvey's book provided 
a detailed description of the structure 
of the heart as well as the different 
blood vessels. His findings were met 
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Title page from the first edition of René Decartes's Meditationes de Prima Philosophia. 


with scepticism, but by the time of 
his death the circulation of blood and 
was accepted theory. Harvey's work 
had a significant impact on the study 
of physiology, and eventually led to 
the possibility of blood transfusion. 


MEDITATIONES DE 


PRIMA PHILOSOPHIA 
RENÉ DESCARTES 


FRANCE (1641) 


René Descartes's (1596-1650) book 
Meditations on First Philosophy 
subtitled /n which the existence of 
God and the immortality of the soul 
are demonstrated was a ground- 
breaking philosophical text. First 


published in Latin, it was written 

at a time when scientific advances 
were threatening the teachings of 

he Church. Meditationes de Prima 
Philosophia attempted to bridge 

he gap between science and religion 
by offering a philosophical foundation 
for scientific theory. By doing this 
Descartes abandoned the accepted 
wisdom of Aristotelian philosophy, 
which lead to him being branded a 
revolutionary by many. The Vatican 
considered his views dangerous 

and placed the book on the Index 

of Forbidden Books in 1663. 
Descartes's most popular work, 
Meditationes is heralded as the 
foundation of modern Western 
philosophy, and Descartes as the 
"father of modern philosophy". 
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Micrographia 


1665 = PRINTED = 30.3 x 19.8cm (12 x 7 in) = 246 PAGES = ENGLAND 


ROBERT HOOKE 


Robert Hooke's pioneering work 
Micrographia, published in 1665, was 
the world's first book on microscopy (the 
examination of minute objects through 

a microscope). Hooke studied insects, 
microbes, and inanimate objects under a 
microscope and recorded his observations 
with intricate detail and accuracy. His 
scientific discoveries are brought to life 
in Micrographia by a magnificent series of illustrations, 
drawn with the aid of his friend Sir Christopher Wren 
(1632-1723). These spectacular copperplate engravings, 
some so large that they required fold-out pages, are 
arguably the book's most notable feature. 

The book also records Hooke's discovery of the plant cell, 
which he identified while studying slices of cork. Prior to 
the invention of the microscope, scientists were unable 
to see such small details, and the discovery of plant cells 
paved the way for a new branch of scientific research. 
Other areas that Hooke touches on in the book include 
wave of light theory, and observations of distant planets. 

Micrographia was a masterpiece of scientific observation, 
revealing a miniature world that had never been seen 
before, and its impact on the public was enormous. The 
great diarist, Samuel Pepys (1663-1703), is recorded as 
having stayed up most of the night marvelling at the 


ROBERT HOOKE 
1635-1703 


Robert Hooke was a scientist, architect, inventor, and natural philosopher - he 
made significant contributions to many scientific fields, and in 1660 discovered 
the law of elasticity, also known as Hooke's Law. 


Hooke studied science at Christ Church, Oxford, before settling in London. He 
was a founding member of the Royal Society, the national academy of science, 
and became their Curator of Experiments in 1662. Two years later he was 
made Professor of Geometry at Gresham College in London. Hooke's scientific 
interests were varied. His investigation into elasticity led to his formulation 
of Hooke's Law, and he correctly identified fossils as having once been living 
creatures. He was fascinated by astronomy and helped construct telescopes. 
After the Great Fire of London in 1666 he was commissioned as Surveyor to 
the City of London to oversee rebuilding along with Sir Christopher Wren. 
Among the buildings under Hooke's care were the Royal Observatory at 
Greenwich and the Bethlehem Royal Hospital. He died a wealthy man, aged 67. 


SCALE 


extraordinary illustrations. It was the first publication 
released by the Royal Society - the national academy 
of science in England, founded in London in 1660 - 
and became a bestseller, giving scientists in the field 
a brilliantly illustrated introduction to the little-known 
world of microscopic observation. 
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Y INTIMATE DETAIL Hooke's famous fold-out engraving 

of a flea is the largest illustration in the book, measuring 

30 x 46cm (12 x 18in). While most readers were familiar 

with the minute creature, none had seen such a large-scale 
drawing, and so the result was both monstrous and spectacular. 


Through his magnification of this tiny 


insect Hooke illuminates 


the possibilities of the microscopic world - the ability to study 


in intimate detail the anatomy of any 
small. At this time nobody knew that 


creature, no matter how 
he minuscule parasite 


was largely responsible for the spread of many diseases in 
17th century Britain, including the devasting Bubonic Plague. 


By the help of microscopes, 

there is nothing so small, as to 
escape our inquiry; hence there is 
a new visible world discovered to 
the understanding 


ROBERT HOOKE, MICROGRAPHIA 
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^. ROYAL DEDICATION Hooke 
dedicated Micrographia to the 
reigning monarch, Charles Il 
(1630-1685) (as was the practice 

of the day). Having seen microscopic 
drawings of insects by Sir Christopher 
Wren, the king had approached the 
Royal Society asking for an illustrated 
book on microscopy. As Wren was 
busy, Hooke was given the job, 

and by dedicating his book to a 
royal patron, he increased the 
likelihood of financial assistance 
from other aristocrats. 


» FOLD-OUT ILLUSTRATIONS 
Hooke's portrait of a louse holding a 
human hair was a shocking revelation. 
The drawing folded out to four times 
the size of the book. Lice were a 
common feature of 17th century life, 
but never before had insects been 
represented in such fine detail. 
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window, one thing ofwhich was a large Tree, whofe trunk and top J 
could plainly difcover, as I could alfo the parts of my window, and my 
hand and fingers, iff held it between the W indow and the Objet; a 
{mall draught of nineteen of which, as they appear d inthe bigger Mag- 
nifying-glafs to reflect the Image of the two windows of my Chamber, 
are delineated in the third Figure of the 23. Scheme. ! 

Fourthly, that thefe rows were fo difpos'd, that there wasno quarter 
vifible from his head that there was not {ome of thefe Hemifpheres diretted 
againft s fo that a Fly may be Sur faid to have az eye every way, and to 
be really circumfped. ‘And it was further obfervable, that that way where 
the trunk of his body did hinder his profpeét backward, chele protnbe- 
rances were elevated, as it were, above the plain of his fhouldersand 
back, fo that he was able to fee backwards alfo over his back. 

Fifthly, in living Flies, [have obferv'd, that when any {mall moteor 
duft,which flies up and down the air, chances to light upon any part of 
thefe knobs, asit is fure to ftick firmly to it and nor fall, though through 
the Aficrofeope it appears like a large ftone or ftick (which one would ad- 
mire,efpecially fince it is no ways probable that there is any Wet or gluti- 
nous matter upon thefe Her#ifpheres,but Iho I fhall render the reafonin 
another place) fo the Fly prefently makes ufe of his two fore-feet in ead 
of cye-lids, with which, as with two Brooms or Brufhes, they being 
all beftuck with Brilles, he often'fweeps or brufhes off what ever hinders 
the profpe& of any of his Hemifpheres, and then, to free his leggs frem 
that dirt,he rubs them onc againft another.the pointed Brifles or Tenters 
of which looking both oneway, the rubbing of them to and fro one 
againft another, does cleanfe them in the fame manner as I have obferrd 
thofe that Card Wool, to cleanfe their Cards, by placing their Cards, fo 
asthe teeth of both look the fame way,and then TIUS them one againft 
another. In the very fame manner do they brufh and clcanfe their bodies 
and wings, as! fhal] by and by fhew 5 other creatures have other contri- 
vances for the cleanfing and cleering their eyes. * 

Sixthly, that the number of the Pearls or Hemifpheres in the clufters 
of this Fly, wasneer 14000. which I judged by numbering certain rows 
of them feveral ways, and cafting up the whole content , accounting 
each clufter to contain about feven thoufand Pearls, three thoufind 
of which were ofa cize, and confequently the rows not fo thick, and 
the foure thoufand I accounted to be the number of the fimaller Perris 
next the feet and probofcis. Other Animals 1 obferv'd to have yet? 
greater number, as the Dragon-Fly or Adderbolt : And others to havea 
much lef company, as an 477, &c. and feveral other fmall Flies an 
Infe&s. $ N 

Seventhly,that the order of thefe cies or Hemifpheres was altogcthercur- 
ous and admirable;they being plac'd inall kind of! Flies,and aerial animals, 
in a moft curious and regular ordination of triangular rows, in whichor 
der they are rang'd the neereft together that poflibly they can, and com 
fequently leave the leaft pits or trenches between them. But in shrimps, 
Cramfihes, Lobfters, and fch kinds of Cruffaceous water Animals Ihave 


A ACCURATE ETCHING The illustrated head of a grey drone-fly f —e — 
shows the extraordinary precision of Hooke's observations. TO j Schemi: xı 
achieve this level of accuracy Hooke employed an etching technique r 
whereby an illustration was scratched onto a copperplate through l 
an acid-resistant coating. The plate was dipped in acid, which bit 
through the exposed metal until the image was etched onto the 
plate. It could then be transferred onto paper with ink. 
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fmooth in che diftances between che Sprours, but juft under the 
Sprouts there are two fharp thorny prickles, broad in the let- 
ting on, as in the Bramble, one juft under the Sprout, che other 
on the oppofite fide of the branch: 

The diftances betwixt che Sprouts are wfually fometiing | sé 
more thenan Inch, and many upon a Branch, according toits Ma 1." 
length, and they grew fo, thar if che lower Sprout be on che left 
fide of the Branch, che next above is on theright, and fo ro the 
end, not fprouting by pairs. 

Attheend of cach Sprout are generally four fprigs, twoat 
the Extremicy, and one on each fide, juft under it. At thefirft 
fprouting of thefe from the Branch tothe Sprig where the leaves 
grow, they are full of litde fhort white hairs, which wear off as 
the leaves grow, and then they are fmooch as the Branch, 

Upon eich of thee fprigs,are, forche moft part, eleven pair 
of leaves, neatly fer into the uppermoft part of che little fprig, 
exaéily one againft another, as it were in litle articulations, fuch 
as Anatomi(ts call Enartbrdis, where the round head of a Bone 
ig received into another fitted for its motion ; and ftanding very 
fidy co {hut chemfelves and couch, the pairs juft above diem 
dofing fomewhat upon them, as in che Mhur fprig s fo is the 

little round Pedunculus of this leaf fitted into a little cavity of 
the fprig, vifible co the eye ina fprig new pluck’d, or ina fprig. 
withered on the Branch, from which the leaves eafily fall by 
touching. 

The leaf being almoft an oblong (quare, and fet into the Pe- 
dunculus, at one of the lower corners, receiveth from tharnot 
onely a Spine, as 1 may call it, which, pafling through the leaf, 
divides it fo lengrh-ways thar the outer-fide is broader thea the 
inner next the fprig, but little fibres palling obliquely towards 
the oppofite broader fide, fecm to make it here a lile mufenlar, 
and fitted to move the whole leaf, which, together with the 
whole fprig, are fe full with lide (hove which hairs. 
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fmooth in the diftances between the Sprours, but juft und. 
Sprouts: there arc two fharp thorny prickles, broad inch 
ting on, as in the Bramble, one juft under the Sprout, che 
on the oppofite fide ofthe branch. 

The diftances betwixt che Sprouts are uftally fome 
more then an Inch, and many upon a. Branch, accordi 
length, and they grew fo, that if the lower Sprout be ont 
fide of the Branch, che next above is on the right, and fo 
end, not fprouting by pairs. 

Attheend of cach Sprout are generally four fprigs, 
the Extremity, and one on each fide, juft under it, Ar 
fprouting of thefe from the Branch ro rhe Sprig where the 
grow, they are full of lirde (hort white hairs, which wear 
the leaves grow, and then they are fmocrh as che Branch, 

Upon each of thefe fprigs,are, forthe molt part, e 
ef leaves, neatly fe into the uppermott part of the li 
exadlly one agsinft another, as it were in lircle articulat 
as Anatomits call Enarthrofis, where che round head of 
is received into another fitted for its morion ; and ftandi 
fidy to fhut chemfelves and couch, the pairs juft al 
dofing fomewhat upon them, as in che (huc fprig ; f 
little round Pedencilus of this leaf fitted into a lile c 
che fprig, ifie to the eye ina fprig new pluck d, or in 
withered on the Branch, from which the leaves cafily 
touching. 

The leaf being almoft an oblong fiuare, and fet into the Fez 
dunculus, at one of the lower corners, receiveth from that not 
onely a Spine, as I may callic, which, pafling through the leaf, 
divides it fo length-ways chat the outer-fide is broader chen the 
inner next the fprig, but little fibres paffing obliquely towards 
the oppofice broader fide, eem to make it here a little mufcular, 
and fitted to move the whole leaf, which, together with the 
whole fprig, are fer full with litle (hort whitith hairs, 
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A ADDING THE IMAGES The insertion of the illustrations into each 
individual copy of the book was done manually. The copperplate 
engravings were first folded by hand and then glued onto the page. 
This time-consuming task increased the price of the volumes. In 
these prints Hooke illustrates his study into the properties of a 
Mimosa pudica leaf - a peculiar plant that appears “sensitive” to 
touch, as it shrinks back in response to stimuli. 
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SIR ISAAC NEWTON | SCALE 


The publication of one of the most influential scientific 
works of all time, the Philosophiae Naturalis Principia 
Mathematica, or Mathematical Principles of Natural 
Philosophy by Sir Isaac Newton (1643-1727) arose in 
part from an academic dispute. A groundbreaking text 
that laid out in mathematical terms Newton's three laws 
of motion, as well as his theory of universal gravity, the 
book provided incontrovertible support for Copernicus's 
much-disputed world system (see p.134). 

The quarrel that sparked the book arose in 1684 between Robert Hooke 
(see p.138) and English astronomer Edmund Halley (1656-1742) over the 
nature of planetary orbits, for which Hooke offered a theory but no proof. 
Halley consulted his friend, the mathematician and physicist Isaac Newton, 
who claimed to have already solved the problem. Newton sent a short 
written document, De motu corporum (On the motion of bodies), to Halley 
three months later, but continued to work on the text, tailoring it to a 
general audience. However, when the first volume of the expanded work - 
the Principia - was presented to the Royal Society in 1686, Hooke claimed 
the ideas about what came to be called “gravity” were his. In response, 
Newton developed his third volume into a densely reasoned mathematical 
work. The publication was overseen by Halley, funded by the Royal Society, 
and took three years. The Principia was a scientific tour de force and, 
despite its small print run of 250-400 copies, it won Newton instant fame. 


Hoc experimentum r 
illud aliquando defcripí 
numerorurm partes, qua 
fus fum. Nam omnia 
cum unco infirmo ufus 
Caufam querendo, rep 
pyxidis, & ejus ofcillaci 
batur. Parabam igitur 
nis immotum maneret, 
defcripfimus. 

Fadem methodo qua 
ricorum in Aqua & arger 
porum figurarum aliarur 
exiguis conftru&z inter 
aptillime fint, fümptibu 
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De Moti 


RELATED TEXTS Prop. 
Ever since the German astronomer Johannes Kepler RENATI 
(1571-1630) had formulated laws explaining the motion : ns 
of the planets in 1609, scholars had struggled to explain DES-CART 


the force that shaped their orbits. French philosopher P R I N G I P I A 


René Descartes (1596-1650) tried to provide a 


Preffio non propagatur 
ubi particule Fluidi in di 
Si Jaceant particule 4 


prelio  dire&e propaga 


comprehensive explanation of the physical workings of PHILOSOPHIE. particula e urgebit partic 
the solar system, in his Principia Philosophiae (Principles Ultima Editio cam eptima colata „ diligenter > . P 
of Philosophy) of 1644. His idea that the motion of a o "i g que; P 


body will remain stable - and in a straight line - unless 
altered by another force was adopted by Newton as his 
First Law of Motion. However, Newton criticized 
Descartes' theory that the planets were held in their 
orbits by bands of particles he called "vortices". 


non fuftinebunt preflione 
ciantur a particulis ule 
guatenus autem fulciunt 
ticulas fulcientes ; & he 


» Descartes’ Principia Philosophiae summarized AMSTELODAMI, 
knowledge about the universe, combining metaphysics, Apud DANIELEM ELZEVIRIUM. 
philosophy, physics, and mathematics. SES IRSA 


PHILOSOPHIA NATURALIS PRINCIPIA MATHEMATICA = SIR ISAAC NEWTON 


Newton has brushed aside all the difficulties 


together with the Cartesian vortices 


Y DETAILED DIAGRAMS 
Newton's Principia is illustrated 


| CHRISTIAAN HUYGENS, NOTE MADE ON PRINCIPIA, 1688 
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ecitavi memoriter. Nam charta, in, ái 
eram, intercidit. Unde fra&as quafdam 
| memoria exciderunt, omittere compu]. 
denuo tentare non vacat. Prima Vice 
eflem, pyxis plena citius retardabatur 
eri quod uncus infirmus cedebat ponderi 
onibus obfequendo in partes omnes flegte. 
uncum firmum, ut punctum fufpenfio- 
& tunc omnia ita evenerunt uti fupra 


invenimus refiftentiam corporum Sphe- 
to vivo, inveniri poteft refiftentia cor- 
n; &fic Navium figura varie in Typi 
fe conferri, ut quenam ad navigandum 
s parvis tentetur. 


iim PME 


, per Fluida propagato, 
XLI. Thcor. XXXI. 


per Fluidum fecundum tineas vetlas, mij 
enim jacent. 


; b,c; d, e in linca re&a, poteft quidem 
ri aba ade; at 
ulas oblique po- 
articule ille f & g 
m illatam,nifi ful- 
erioribus b & k; 
ur, premunt par- i 
non fuftinebunt preflionem ni(i fulcian- 

tur 


with diagrams that explain his 
mathematical reasoning. This 
page from Book II shows how 
force exerted will travel ina 
straight line unless diverted 

by particles placed at an oblique 
angle (left-hand page) or by a 
barrier (right-hand page). 


arab ulterioribus / & 72 eafque premant, & fic deinceps in in- 
ftum.  Preffio igitur, quam primum propagatur ad particulas 
ue non in dire&um jacent, divaricare incipiet & oblique pro- 
agabitut in infinitum; & poftquam incipit oblique propagari, fi 
inciderit in particulas ulteriores, qua non in dire&um jacent, ite- 
run divaricabit; idque toties, quoties in particulas non accurate 
in direfum jacentes inciderit. Q, E. D. pese. 

Corol. Si preflionis a dato puncto per Fluidum propagate pars 
liqua obftaculo intercipiatur, pars reliqua que non intercipi- 
ur divaricabit in fpatia pone obftaculum. Id quod fic etiam 
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lemonftrari poteft. A pun&o Æ propagetur preflio quaqua- 
verlum, idque fi fieri poteft fecundum lineas re&as, & obftacu- 
5 N BC K perforato in B C, intercipiatur ea omnis, preter par- 
tm Coniformem AP Q ,quz per foramen circulare B C tranfit. 
Panis tranfverfis d e, fg, bi diftinguatur conus A P Q in frufta 
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CAROLUS LINNAEUS 


A large-format pamphlet of just 11 pages, Systema Naturae 
was written by Swedish botanist Carl Linnaeus under his 
Latinized name Carolus Linnaeus; in it Linnaeus introduced 
a scheme for the classification of living things. 13 editions 
of the work were printed in total, with the extent increasing 
each time, so that by the 12th edition (the last that Linnaeus 
oversaw himself) there were 2,400 pages. The system of 
classification proved so effective that it is still used by 


scientists today. At the time of the book's publication, many naturalists 
were attempting to classify life, but Linnaeus's hierarchical system prevailed 
because of its beautiful simplicity. He divided the natural world into three 
kingdoms - minerals, plants, and animals - then subdivided living things 
initially into class, then order, then genus, and, finally, species. 
In the 1735 edition of Systema Naturae, Linnaeus argued that nearly all 
plants have sexual or reproductive organs, just like animals, and that these 
could be used to classify them through easy-to-learn structural differences. 
He divided all flowering plants into 23 classes according to the length and 
number of their stamens (the male reproductive organs, which produce 
pollen), then subdivided them into orders according to the number of pistils 


(the female organs, which produce the ovules). 


He also gave each species a two-part (or binomial) Latin name, such as 
Linnaea borealis (twinflower), supposedly his favourite plant, the first part 
of the name referring to the genus to which the species belongs, the second 


part, the species name. In the 1735 edition of Systema Naturae, Linnaeus used 


this binomial only for plants, but in later editions he extended it to animals. 
During his life he named almost 8,000 plants, as well as many animals, and 
was also responsible for the scientific designation for humans: Homo sapiens. 


CARL LINNAEUS 
1707-1778 


Carl Linnaeus was a Swedish botanist who devised the system that all scientists use today to label 


living things under a two-part Latin name. Considered the "Father of Taxonomy", he was also a 


pioneer in the study of ecology and the relationship between living things and their environments. 


Born in Smaland in southern Sweden, Carl Linnaeus was the son of a clergyman, a keen gard 


shared his botanical knowledge with his son. Linnaeus started training as a medical student 


which included studying the use of plants, minerals, and animals in medicine, but finished hi 
g plants according to their sexual organs 


Netherlands. While there, he sketched out his system for classifyin 
in his 1735 publication Systema Naturae. In 1738, back in Sweden 
a botany professor at Uppsala Unversity in 1741, where he establ 
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cal garden to which his 


many students brought back specimens from around the world. Linnaeus published other books using 
his system of classification, including Species Plantarum (1753). When he was g 


he took the name Carl von Linné. He died in Uppsala in 1778 and 


is buried in th 


iven a knigh 


hood in 1757, 


e city's cathedral. 
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foundation of our science 


SYSTEMA NATURAE = CAROLUS LINNAEUS 


objects are distinguished and known by classifying them 
methodically and giving them appropriate names... the 
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^. CLASSIFICATION CHART In this large chart drawn by artist Georg Ehret, Linnaeus organizes 
the animal kingdom into six classes: quadrupeds, birds, amphibia (including reptiles), fish, insects, 
and worms. He also added the class Paradoxa, mysterious creatures that included unicorns and 
phoenixes. Classes are then further divided, for example quadrupeds into humanlike animals 
(such as primates) and Ferae (such as dogs, cats, and bears). In the 10th edition Linnaeus 
replaced the label Quadrupedia - a term that he adopted from Aristotle - with Mammalia. 
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EDITED BY DENIS DIDEROT AND JEAN D’ALEMBERT ET 


Few books have had such a profound influence on the world as 
L'Encyclopédie, ou Dictionnaire raisonne des sciences, des arts et des 
metiers. This huge work, translated as Encyclopaedia, or a Classified 
Dictionary of the Sciences, Arts, and Trade, provided the first complete UN 
summary of human knowledge, and aimed to guide people towards the Í 
Enlightenment idea that the future belonged to humanity and reason. 

The Encyclopédie began simply as a French translation of the E 
groundbreaking English work Cyclopaedia, written by Ephraim 
Chambers in 1728. Yet under the leadership of Denis Diderot and 
mathematical editor Jean d'Alembert (1717-83), it grew into a vast work in its own 
right that employed more than 150 writers, including some of the greatest thinkers of 
the age, such as Voltaire (1694-1778) and Jean-Jacques Rousseau (see p.211). In the 
Encyclopédie Diderot and d'Alembert aimed to bring together all that was known about 
the world, and they divided this information into three categories: Memory, Reason, and 
Imagination. No subject was too grand or too small and the work covered big ideas, such 
as absolute monarchy and intolerance, as well as everyday skills, like jam-making. DI 

The Encyclopédies democratic message deliberately challenged the Jesuits of the 
Catholic Church, who jealously guarded knowledge, as well as the idea that any person 
had the right to rule over another. In an effort to avoid conflict with censors, criticism 
of the Church and State was often hidden within obscure articles. However, Louis XV 
(1710-74) placed a ban on the work in 1759, which resulted in contributors having to 
write in secret, and Diderot commissioning volumes of illustrations (which were exempt 
from the ban) to be printed. Diderot continued to oversee the work until 1772, by which 
time it had grown to 28 volumes, with over 72,000 articles and 3,000 illustrations. 


v 


DENIS DIDEROT 


1713-1784 


Denis Diderot was a French philosopher and one of 
the great writers of the 18th century. He dedicated 
his life to the Encyclopédie. 


The son of a knifemaker, Diderot was raised a Jesuit and intended 
to become a priest. Instead he wrote plays and novels, such as 
Jacques the Fatalist, but he never made much money and his 
political views put him in conflict with the authorities. In 1749 he 
was sent to prison for his attack on religion in Letter on the Blind. 
His fame as a shaper of modern thought comes from his part in 
creating the Encyclopédie. Hearing of Diderot's poverty, Russian 
empress Catherine the Great brought him to St Petersburg in 1773 


| m n My 


A CENSORED WORK American collector Douglas 
: dA Gordon purchased this unique "18th volume" in 1933; 
where the two conversed deeply. Diderot died in a luxury he was interested in its censored article proofs, 46 of 


apartment in Paris provided by Catherine during his last illness. which were written by Diderot. It is thought to have 
belonged to Encyclopédie publisher André Le Breton. 
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The goal of an encyclopaedia is to 
assemble all the knowledge scattered 


on the surface of the earth. .. SO that. "E OUr Y BRANCHES OF KNOWLEDGE The 
. Encyclopédie is divided into three main 
descendants, by becoming more learned, branches of Knowledge: Memory, Reason 
and Imagination. Memory covers history, 


into the phys 


focuses on philosophy, and 


ical sciences, mathematics, 


may become more virtuous & happier 99 chc ares Reason is sub-divided 


DENIS DIDEROT, ENCYCLOPEDIE 


and logic, and then further divided to 


include medicine and surgery. The plate 


below shows 


a surgeon drilling into a 


patient’s sku 


| alongside a selection 


of surgical instruments. 
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In detail 


< ENLIGHTENED ILLUSTRATION The illustration for the 
Encyclopédie's frontispiece was drawn by the French engraver 
Charles-Nicolas Cochin (1715-90) in 1764, and is a reflection 
of the way the book divides knowledge. It puts the figure of 
Truth at the centre of the book's vision, between Imagination 
and Reason, with illustrations of other figures such as Memory, 
Geometry, and Poetry underneath. The Enlightenment heralded 
the supremacy of Truth over superstition and prejudice, which 
is why it presented such a challenge to the Church. Significantly, 
this illustration shows Truth wearing a veil, receiving her light 
from Reason and Philosophy above, while Theology is merely 
one of her handmaidens. Diderot described it as "a very 
ingeniously composed piece". 


Y TRADE DRAWINGS The illustrations for Y ELABORATE ILLUSTRATIONS The 11 volumes 


section 


realisti 
unlike 


his entry on fireworks, from the Memory 


, are typical of the Encyclopédie. The 


upper half depicts a scene from an artist's 
workshop; the lower, catalogues tools of the 
rade. While the editors insisted that they visited 
workshops in order to present these trades 


cally, this scene is clean and tranquil, 
he chaotic reality of such a place. 


of plates were devised to provide readers with an 
expansion on the 17 volumes of text, and also offer 
them quick access to information. The plate below, 

from the Imagination section, uses a floorplan and a 
corresponding key to present the ideal system for 
organizing instruments in an orchestra. Summarizing the 
topic of music required the editors to include illustrations 
of musical notations in order to educate the reader. 
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RELATED TEXTS 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica is often believed 
to be the world's oldest dictionary, yet it was 
actually launched 40 years after Ephraim 
Chambers' Cyclopaedia, which was published in 
1728 and became the starting point for Diderot's 


Encyclopédie. Wh 
was published in 


en the first edition of Britannica 
1768, the Encyclopédie was 


still being worked on. However, whereas the 


Cyclopaedia did n 
in 1740 - except 


ot last beyond Chambers's death 


forao 


Britannica is still going 


ne-off relaunch in 1778 - 
oday, almost 250 years 


after its initial launch. As such it is the oldest 


English langu 

Britannica 
Macfarquhar 
residents of 


age encyc 


opaedia still in production. 


was the brainchild of printer Colin 
and engraver Andrew Bell, both 


Edinburgh 


, Scotland - a city that 


played an important role in the Enlightenment. 
The first edition of the Britannica was produced 
in a series of thick weekly pamphlets, known as 
“numbers”, for which customers paid a subscription 
fee. The numbers were then bound into three 
volumes: A-B, C-L, and M-Z. The text was edited 
by a young scholar called William Smellie, who 
drew on many of the great thinkers of the time 
for information. It was a huge success, prompting 
he need for a second edition as early as 1783. 
Britannica continued to expand over the course 
of its 15 official editions, and by the end of the 
19th century its stature had risen so far that it 
was seen by many as the ultimate authority on 


any subject. From 1933 Britannica ad 


policy of "continuous revision" by whi 


article was regularly updated. The las 


opted a 
ch every 
print 


^. PLATE DESIGN This plate from the Reason section 
follows the same template as the trade plates to depict 
"the position of young ladies to write". The designs of 
over 900 of the plates are credited to Louis-Jacques 
Goussier - who also wrote for the Encyclopédie - and 
most of the plates were drawn long after the articles 
were written. 


Art Q'Ecrtre . 


edition in 2010 ran to a massive 32 volumes. 
Today it is only produced in digital form. 


^. These pages belong to an edition of Britannica 
from the late 1800s, a time when this encyclopaedia 
reached the height of its prestige with contributions 
from some of the greatest authorities in each field. 
It included articles on science written by James 
Clerk Maxwell and Thomas Huxley. 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON "SCALE 


The publication in April 1755 of Samuel Johnson's A Dictionary of the 
English Language in two volumes marked the culmination of perhaps 

the most extraordinary endeavour in English literature. The book began 

as an initiative by a group of publishers and booksellers in London who 
wanted to produce a definitive English dictionary, with agreed standards 

of spelling and usage, to meet the demands of the increasingly literate 
population. In its aim to fix and understand language as precisely as the 
scientific discoveries of the period, this ambitious project chimed exactly 
with the demands of the Age of Enlightenment, or Age of Reason - to codify 


the rapidly expanding world of knowledge. The result remains an astonishing monument 
to its sole author, Johnson. 
The Dictionary was a dazzling display of erudition, which set entirely new standards in 
lexicography. It determined how and why dictionaries should be ordered, explained the 
etymology of words, and provided precise definitions. Additionally, Johnson illustrated his 
definitions with a vast array of quotations - more than 114,000 in total. That these came 


primarily from writers whom Johnson most admired - including Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, 


and Pope - reinforced the idea that literature, as Johnson put it, was England’s “chief glory”. 


Although A Dictionary of the English Language was produced in 
only nine years, it was extraordinarily meticulous, comprehensive, 
and precise. It remained the single most authoritative English 
dictionary for over 170 years, supplanted only by the publication 
in 1928 of The Oxford English Dictionary in 10 volumes. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON 


1709-1784 


Samuel Johnson (often referred to as Doctor Johnson) was an English writer 
and critic, who through his groundbreaking work on A Dictionary of the English 
Language became one of the greatest figures of 18th century literature. 


Johnson came from humble beginnings. Born in Lichfield, a town in the Midlands, he was 
the son of impoverished booksellers and as a child was prone to illness. He was educated 
at grammar school before attending Oxford University in 1778, but had to leave early 

due to lack of funds. To support himself he worked as a journa 


mid-20s married a wom 
often on the brink of fin 
capacity for work, coupl 


his own and those of others. His growi 
commissioned to write A Dictionary of the English Language, a challenge from which 


an 25 years h 
ancial ruin, bu 
ed with an ins 


he emerged as the undisputed literary 


writing the book itself, 


Johnson's parti 


with such a rich sense of his own personality. Buried in Westminster Abbey in 1784, 


Johnson remains perhaps the most co 


st in London, and in his 
is senior. His prospects seemed bleak, as he was 
t his talents were obvious: he had a remarkable 
tinctive understanding of the power of words, 
ng literary reputation resulted in him being 


lion of London. Beyond the accomplishment of 
cular achievement was that he infused the work 


mmanding figure of English literature. 


< WEIGHTY TOMES 
Published in two volumes, 
Johnson's Dictionary 
was as remarkable for its 


size as it was for its content. 


An impressive work of 
scholarship, it remains 
one of the most famous 
dictionaries in history. 
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Our king thus 
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BOMB-KETCH. } È 
BomB-vEsseL. 
fired into a tow, 
Nor could an 
ceed againft a pl: 
war. 
Bo'msarp. x. f. [ 
itis a word now 
They planted i 
with they threw | 
into the citys mig 
To Bompa'rp. v 


he tow! 
Bon MBARDIER. M J 
ployment i itis tof 
The bombardier 
city, with a defign 
buftion. 
Bomna‘RDMENT. ? 
any city, by throv 
Genoa is not ye 
fo expofed as form 
Bo'mpasin. n. f. [ 
A flight filken ftui 
Bo'unasr. ». f. (1 
tius, one of the r 
founding profeffior 
words, without m 
Not pedants 
Mountebanks di 
Are ftrong cnou, 
Me to hear this. 
Areall the flight 
unnatural, and mer 
their excellencies ? 
Bo'mpast. adj. [fro 
found without mea: 
He, as lovit 
Evades them wi itl 
Horribly ftufd - 
Bompita'rion. uf. 
port. 
How to abate th 
a way is faid to be! 
tion, which will al 
the charge. 
Bomey'cinous. adj. 
BONA ROBA. n.f 
We knew wher 
BONASUS. x. f. 0) 
BONCHRETIE) 
«d, probably, from 
BOND. n. Sf (bond, 
many of its fenfes, 
1. Cords, or chains, 
"There left me 
Till, gnawing v 
I gain'd my free 
2. Ligament that hol 
Let any one fen 
univerfe, and fee, * 
imagine to hold th 
ther. 
3+ Union; connexio: 


E A 


BON 


a great bomb in the chamber beneath. 

Np but 2 great cats Natural Hijl- NS 151. 
ali, or fhell, filled with gunpowder, and fur- 
nt for a fufce, or wooden tube, filled with 
cr; to be thrown out from a mortar, which 
athe noife it makes. The fufee, being fet on 
r till it reach the gunpowder, which gocs 0! 

the fhell to pieces with incredible violence ; 
f bombs in befieging towns. ‘The largeft are 
ches in diameter. By whom they were 
own, and the time is uncertain, fome fixing it 
iers to 1495- Chambers. 
ud cannon miflive iron pours, 
ughering bomb Gradivus ront. | i Rowe. 
from the noun.] To fall upon with bombs 5 


trembles at Namur, — 

roy, who ne'er afraid is, 

narches on fecure, : È 

s monks, and fcare the ladies. Prior. 
; [from bomb and elf.) A kind of cheft fill- 
sombs, and fometimes only with gunpowder, 
und, to tear and blow it up in the air, with 
| on it. They are now much ind 5n 
f. A kind of füip, ftrongly built, to bear 
É fhock of a mortar, when bombs are to be 


* 
ordinary feet, with Lant-ceffels, hope to fuc- 
ce that has in its arfenal gallies and men of 
Addifan on Italy. 
hombardus, Lat.] A great gun; acannon: 
pbfolete. 
n divers places twelve great Lombardi, where- 
uge ftones into the air, which, falli down 
he break down the houfes. — Knaller's Hiflary. 
a. [from the noun] To attack with 


ck on the Englifh failing in their attempts 
1 they endeavoured to blow up a fort, and 
Addifan on ancient Medals. 
| [from bembard.] The engineer whofe em- 
hoot bombs. 
toffes his balls fometimes into the midft of a 
to fill all around him with terrour and com- 
Tatler, N? 88. 
. f- [from bembard.] An attack made upon 
ing bombs into it. 
t fecure from a bombardment, though it is not 
erly. Aidijon on Italy. 
sombafin, Fr.. from bombycinus, filken, Lat.] 
t, for mourning. 
‘his word feems to be derived from Bamba/- 
ames of Paracelfus; a man remarkable for 
is, and unintelligible language.) Fuftian; big 
caning. 
motley tongue, foldicrs bomba/t, 
ug-tongue, nor the terms of law, 
zh preparatives to draw 
Donne, 
s of heroick poetry to be concluded bemhaft, 
e madnefs, becaufe they are not affected with 
Dryden's State of Innocence, Preface. 
m the fubftantive.] High founding; of big 
ning. 
2 his own pride and purpofe, 
va dembaft ETA 
with epithets of war. Shakefp. Othello. 
[from bambus, Lat.] Sound; noife; re- 


: vigour, or filence the dembilation of guns, 
əy borax and butter, mixt in a duc propor- 
noft take off the report, and alfo the force of 
Brown's Vulgar Errors, b. ii. c. 5. 
[ inus, Lat.] Silken; made of filk. D. 
- [Ital. a fine gown.] A whore. 
the dona rehas were. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
2) A kind of buffalo, or wild bull. 
n. J. [French.] A fpecies of pear, fo call- 
name of a gardener. Sec PEAR. 
Sax. bound; it is written indifferently, in 
bind, or band. Sce Bann. ] 
with which any one is bourtd. 
, and my man, both bound together; 
A my tecth my there afunder, 
lom. ikefp. Conn 
ds any thing a Fea iut: 
| his contemplation to the extremities of the 
vhat conceivable hoops, what bend he can 
is maf of matter in fo clofe a preflure to- 


Luke, 


BON 
Obferve, in working up the walls, that no fide of the houf, 
nor any part of the walls, be wrought up three thot-above 
other, before the next adjoining wail be wrought upr 
that they may be all joined together, and. make a good Ae, 
Moartimer's Bluskandry, 


4. Chains; imprifonment; captivity. i i 
Whom I perceived to have nothing laid. to his charge, wor. 
thy of death, or of bands. 0 fin, x 
5. Cement of union ; caufe of union ; link of connexi 
Wedding is great Juno's crown; 
O blefied bond ot bi nd bed! Shake/p. As yore lily i, 
Love cools, brothers divide, and the dand is cracked. "twixe 
fon and father, Shatelp. King Lear, 
6. A writing of obligation to pay a fum, or perform a contract, 
Go with me toa notary, feal.me there 
Your fingle bend. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice, 
What if I ne'er confent to make you mine; 
My father's promife tics me not to time 5 
And bends without a date, they fay are void. Dryiee, 
7. Obligation; law S which any man is obliged. 
Unhappy that I am! I cannot heave 
My heart into my mouth: Llave your majefty 
According #0 my end, no more nor behs. Shatelp. K. Lear, 
Take which you pleale, it diffolves the Aenzr of government 
and obedience. Lecke. 
Bow. adj. [from bind, perhaps for émet; from gebonden, 
Saxon.] Captive; in a fervile fate. 
Whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we be exe or 
frce. 1 Cir. xii. 15. 
Bo'snaar. n. f. [from bend.] Captivity; imprifonment; flate 
of reftraint. 
You only have overthrown me, and in my. &exdsze confifls 
my.glory. Sidney, b. ii 
Dr gentle princefs, would you not fuppofe i 
Your bondage happy, to be made a queen? — 
—To he a queen in dendage, is more vile 
‘Than is a flave in bafe fervility.  Shakefp. Hey Vl. i. 
Our cage 
We make a choir, as doth the prifon'd bird, 
And fing our bandage freely. Shakefp. Cymicine, 
He ina refolve by no means to be enflaved, and brow 
under the bondage of obferving oaths, which ought to vani, 
when they fland in competition with eating or drinking, or 
taking money. Seth, 
‘The king, when he defign'd you for my guard, 
Refolv’d he would not make my dendage hard. Dryden, 
1f the has a ftruggle for honour, the is in a bandage to lc 
which gives the ftory its turn that way. Pepe; nates on Siad. 
Bo'xpmaip. m f. [from Zend, captive, and maid.) A woman 
ve. 
Good filter, wrong me not, nor wrong yourfelf, 
To make.a fondraid aud a fave of me. — Shakejp, T. Shrew. 
Bo'spMax. n [from bond and man.] A man flave. 
Amongft the Romans, in making of a Londinan frec, was it 
not wondered wherefore fo great ado fhould be made; the 
mafter to prefent his flave in fome court, to take him by the 
hand, and not only to fay, in the hearing of thc publick m 
iftrate, I will that this man become free; but, after chofe f 
lemn words uttered, to frike him on the cheek, to tu 
round, the hair of his head to be fhaved off, the magifirate to 
touch him thrice with a rod ; in the end, a cap and a gar- 
ment pri him. Hooker, b ive § la 
freedom! fir delight of human kind ; 
Not that which dendmez from their mafters find. 
BONDSE'RVANT. m. É [from bond and fervant.] A fave; a f 
vant without the 


on, 


bondfervant. Lev. x 
Bonnsr’rvice. LA [from dond and fervice.]  Theco! 
a bondfervant; flavery. 

Upon thofe did Solomon levy a tribute of sendfervice. 

1 Kings ix. 2% 
BONDI AVE: n. f. [from bond and fave] A man in flaverys 
a Have. 

Love enjoined fuch diligence, that no apprentice, no, no 
bendflave, could ever be, by fear, more ready at all commend 
ments, than that young prince was. Sid 

All her ornaments are taken away ; of a freew: 
become a bendflave. 1 Manii in 

Commonly the bond/lave is fed by his lord, but here the lord 
was fed by his bendjlave. Sir Y. Davies ca Ireland, 

Bo'xpsMan, n. f. [from dordand man.) 
1. A flave. 
Carnal greedy people, without fuch a precept, would 
no mercy upon their poor dond/men and beafta. Derh. 
2. A perfon bound, or giving fecurity for another. 
PALLE pnis mf [from bond’ and woman] A woman 
ve, 


My lords, the fenators 
Are fold for flaves, and their wives for bondfivenen 
Ben, febres! C. 


^. ALPHABETICAL ARRANGEMENT 

This spread is taken from the original 

1755 version of Johnson's Dictionary, with 
the content arranged in two columns per 
page. An abridged edition was published 


A DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE = SAMUEL JOHNSON 


BONE. x. f. [ban, Saxon.] ii 
1. The th des of the body of an animal are made up of hard 
fibres, tied one to another by fmall tranfverfe fibres, as thofe 
of the mufcles, In a feetus they are porous, foft, and cafily dif- 
cerned. As their pores fill with a fubftance of their own na- 
ture, fo they increafe, harden, and grow clofe to one another. 
‘They are all fpongy, and full of little cells, or are of a confide- 
rable firm thicknels, with a large cavity, except the teeth; and 
where they are articulated, they are covered with a thin and 
ftrong membrane, called the periofteum. Each bone is much 
bigger at its extremity than in the middle, that the a:ticula- 
tions might be firm, and the domes not eafily put out of joint. 
But, becaufe the middle of the fare fhould be ftrong, to fultain 
its alloted weight, and refift accidents, the fibres are there more 
clofely compaéted together, fupporting one another; and the 
bone is made hollow, and confequently not fo eafily broken, as 
it muft have been, had it been folid and fmaller. Quincy. 
"Thy bones are marrowlefs, thy blood is cold. Macbeth. 
There was lately a young gentleman bit tothe boxe. Tatler. 

2. A fragment of meat; a bone with as much fleth as adheres 
to it. 

Like Alfop's hounds, contending for the dene, 
Each pleaded right, and would be lord alone. 

3. To be the banes. To attack. 

Pufs had a month's mind to e gen the benes of him, but was 
not willing to pick a quarrel. L' Ejlrange. 

4« To make no bones. To make no feruple; a metaphor taken 
from a dog, who readily fwallows meat that has no bones. 

5. Bowzs. A fortàof bobbins, made of trotter bones, for weav- 
ing bonelace. 

6. Bongs. Dice. 

But then my ftudy was to cog the dice, 
And dext'roufly to Pm the lucky fice: 
"To fhun ames ace that fwept my Rakes away; 
And watch the box, for fear they fhould convey 
Falfe bones, and put upon me in the play.  Dryden’s Perf: 

To Bone. v. a. [from the noun.) To take out the bones from 
the feth. 

Bo/neLAcE. s. f. [from dene and Jace; the bobbins with which 
lace is woven being frequently made of bones.] — Flaxen lace, 
fuch as women wear on their linen. 

The things you follow, and make fongs on now, fhould be 
fent to knit, or fit down to bobbins or benelace. Tatler. 
We deftroy the fymmetry of the human figure, and foolifhly 
contrive to call off the eye from great and real beauties, to 
childifh PX ribbands and donelace. Spectator, N° 99. 


Dryden. 


Bo'xeLEss. adj. [from doxe.] Without bones. 
I would, while it was fmiling in my face, 
Have pluckt my nipple from his pu f: gums, 
And dafht the brains out. . Shakefp. King Lear. 
To Bo'xeser. v. n. [from bcne and fet.) To reftore a bone 
out of joint to its place; or join a bone broken to the other 
part. 
A fragtured leg fet in the country by one pretending to žene- 
Setting. Ua Wilman Surgery 
Bo'sEsETTER. x. f. [from bonefet.] ^A chirurgeon; one who 
oar profefles the art of reftoring broken or luxated 
jones. 
At prefent my defire is only to have a good Jenefetter. 
' Dexhan's Sophy. 
Bo'nrire. i [from Jor, good, Fr. and fire] A fire made for 
fome publick caufe of triumph or exultation. 
ing ye the bells to make it wear away, 
And bonfires make all day. Spenfor®s Epithalamium. 
How came fo many bonfires to be made in queen Mary's 
days? Why, fhe had abufed and deceived her people. Sexth, 
Full foon by bonfire, and by bell, 
We learnt our liege was paffing well. Gay. 
Bo'xcrace. n. f. (bonne grace, Fr.] A forehead-cloth, or co- 
vering for the forehead, Skinner. 
T have feen her befet all over with emeralds and pearls, rang- 
= ed in rows about her cawl, her peruke, her bengrace, and chap- 
let, Hakewell on Providence. 
BoxNET. n. fe [bonet, Fr.) A covering for the head; a hat; 
a cap. 
Go to them with this bonnet in thy hand, 
And thus far having ftretch’d it, here be with them, 
Thy knee buffing the ftones ; for, in fuch bufincfs, 
Alion is eloquence, Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
, They had not probably the ceremony of veiling the donne? 
in their falutations; for, in medals, they ftill have it on their 
a heads. an Addifon on ancient Medals, 
O'SNET. [In fortification.] A kind of little ravelin, without 
any ditch, having a parapet three fect high, anciently placed 
„before the points of the faliant angles of the glacis; being pal- 
lifadocd round : of late alfo ufed before the angles of baftions, 
ES the points of ravelins. : 
en « prefire, or prieft’s cap, is an outwork, having atthe 
ead three faliant angles, and two inwards. Te differs from the 
double tenaille, becaufe its fides, inftead of bein parallel, grow 
narrow at the i È 2E 
deor € gorge, and open wider at the front. 
o'suzTS, [In the ea language.] Small fails fet on the courfes 


Chambers. 
handfomely ; piumply. 
ayety;  handfomenels ; 


È [from doit, bonne, Fr. Itis a word now almoft 
confined to the Scottifh dialet.] 
1. Handfome; beautiful. 
Match to match I hav 
And made a prey for carri s and crows, 
Es'n of the bonny beafthe lovd fo well. Shrkyp. Henry VI. 
‘Thus wail'd tbe louts in melancholy firain, 
Till bonny Sufan {ped acrofs the plain. Gay's Paftorals. 
2. Gays se frolickfome ; cheerful; blithe. 
“Then figh not fo, but let them go, 
And be you blithe and tony. Shutefp. Much ade about N, 
3. Tt feems to be generally ufed in converfation for piurp. 
Boxxy-cLaBper. x. fi A word ufed in fome counties for four 
buttermilk, 
We fcorn, for wantof talk, to jabber, 
OF parties o'er our donny-clubber 5 
Nor are we fludious to enquire, 


counter'd him, 


Who votes for manours, who for hire. Swift, 

DONUM MAGNUM. n.f. See Pium; of which it is a 

fpecies. 

Bo'sv. adj. [from bone.] 

1. Confifting of bones. 

At the end of chis hole is a membrane; faftened to a round 
bony limb, and flretched like the head of a drum; and there- 
fore, by anatomifts, called tympanum. Ray sa the Creation. 

2. Fuil of bones. 

Bo'opv. n. f [a worl of no certain etymology ; Z/exffaso thinks 
it a corruption of dull-beef ridiculoully ; Skinner imagines it 
to be derived from dodo, foolith, Span. “Junius finds bowhard to 
be an old Scottifh word for a coward, a contemptible fellow ; 
from which he naturally deduces booby; but the original of 
boswbard i$ not known.j A dull heavy, ftupid fellow; a 
lubber. 

But one exception to this fa& we find, 

‘That 4ezby Phaon only was unkind, 

An illébred boatman, rough as waves and wind. Prior. 
Young matter next muft rife to fill him wine; 

And flarve himlelf to fee the beoby dine. King. 

BOOK. n. J: [boc, Sax. fuppofed from bec, a beech; becaufe 
they wrote on becchen boards, as Ziber in Latin, from the rind 
of a tree.] 

1. A volume in which we read or write. 

See a bst of prayer in his hand 5 
Truc ornaments to know a holy man. Shate/p. Richard IL 
Receive the fentence of the law for fins, 
Such as by God's dest are adjudg'd to death. 
Sbate/p. Henry IV. 

But in the coffin that had the beefs, they were found as froth 
as if they had been but newly written ; being written on parch- 
ment, and covered over with watch candles of wax, Bacon. 

Books are a fort of dumb teachers; they cannot anfwer fud- 
den queftions, or explain prefent doubts : this is properly the 
work of a living inftruétor. Watts. 

2. A particular part of a work. 

The firft book we divide into fe&tions ; whereof the fir is 
thefe chapters paft. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

3. The regifler in which a trader keeps an account of his debts. 

"This life 

Is nobler than attending for a check ; 

Prouder, than ruftling in unpaid for filk: 

Somn = the cap of him that makes them fine, 

Yet s his book uncrofs'd. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

4. In books. In kind remembrance. a = 

I was fo much in his boots, that, at his deceafe, he left me 
the lamp by which he ufed to write his lucubrations. Addifon. 

5. Without book. By memory; by repetition; without reading. 

Sermons read they abhor in the church; but fermons with- 
out back, fermons which fpend their life in their birth, and may 
have publick audience but once. Hooker, b. v. § 21. 

To Book. v.a. [from the noun.] To regifter in a book. 

I befecch your grace, let it be besked with the reft of this 
day's deeds ; or I will have it in a particular ballad elfe, with 
mine own picture on the top of it. Shakefp. Henry IV. p.ii. 

He made wilful murder bigh treafon; he caufed the march- 
ers to book their men, for whom they fhould make anfwer. 

Davies on Ireland. 

Book-KEEPING. 7. f. [from desk and 4eep.] “The art of keep- 
ing accounts, or recording the tranfactions of a man's r$, 
in fuch a manner, that at any time he may thereby know the 
true ftate of the whole, or any part, of his affairs, with clear- 
nels and expedition. Harris, 

Bo'okBINDER. m. f. [from lesk and dind.J A man whofe pro- 

Mm it is to bind books. gene 
OKFUL. adj. [from desk and fu/.] Full of notions 
from CER DO with edet knowledge. 


'The 


the following year, in which Johnson's 
abundant quotes were removed, and the 
contents laid out in three narrow columns. 
Every single definition in the Dictionary - 
all 42,773 of them - was written by 
Johnson himself, and the only help he 
employed was essentially secretarial - 
the copying and organizing of the 
definitions into alphabetical order. 


Wherever I turned my view, there 
was perplexity to be disentangled, 
and confusion to be regulated 


SAMUEL JOHNSON, PREFACE TO A DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 1755 


1650-1899 


In detail 


- 


Love. x. /. [from the verb. ] 


5 1, The paffion between the fexes. 
O N A R Y Hearken to the birds /ove-learned fong, 


The dewie leaves among! Spenfer, 
While idly I ftood looking on, 
I found th? effect of Jove in idlenefs. Shak/p. 
OF THE My tales of ve were wont to weary you; 


I know you joy not ina lve difcourie.  Sbak/p. 
I look’d upon her with a foldier’s eye, 
E N G F, I S H L A N G U A G E » That lik'd, but had a rougher tafk in hand 
: Than to drive liking to the name of Zove. Shat/p. 
What need a vermil-tin@tur’d lip for that, 
Love-darting eyes, or treffes like the morn? Milt, 


SN ELE Love quarrels oftin pleafing concord end, 
1 Not wedlock treachery, endang'ring liie. Miltone 
The WORDS are deduced from their ORIGINAL S, A [ove potion works more by the ftrengrh of charm 
: than nature. Collier. 
AND You know y’ are in my power by making /ove. 
Drydens 


Let mutual joys our mutual trufl combine, 
And /sve, and /ove-born confidence be thine. Pope. 
Cold is that breat which warm'd the world 


ILLUSTRATED in their DIFFERENT SIGNIFICATIONS 


BY before, 
And thefe /ove-darting eyes muft roll no more, Pope. 
EXAMPLES from the bt WRITERS, 2. Kindnefs; good-will; friendfhip. 
What love, think?ft thou, I fue fo much to get? 
TO WHIGH ARE PREFIXED, M y /ove till death, my humble thanks, my prayers? 


: That Wve which virtue begs, and virtue grants. 
Sbakfpeare. 
A HISTORY o te LANGUAG E, God brought Daniel into favour and tender Love 
: with the prince. Daniel. 
ai The one preach Chrift of contention, but the 
: other of Zve. Philippians. 
AN E N G È, I S H G R A M M A R. By this fhall all men know that ye are my difci- 
È ples, if ye have love one to another. Johne 
Unwearied have we fpent the nights, 
Till the Ledean ftars, fo fam'd for Zove, 


Br SAMUEL JOHNSON, AM Wonder’d at us from above. Cowley. 
. Courtihip. 
3 : 
4 Demetrius 
In T Ww Ov OLUMSES Made Jove to Nedar’s daughter Helena, 
And won her foul. Shak/peares 
If you will marry, make your loves to me, 
MSOSXESSE My lady is befpoke. Sbakfpeare, . 


The enquiry of truth, which is the /ove-making or 
wooing of it; the knowledge of truth, the pre— 
ference of it; and the belief of truth, the enjoying 


is ani ris fi honefti = ERE, : s 
Cum tabulis animum cenforis fumet honefti of it, is the fovereign good of human natute "Büros 


' Audebit quacunque parum fplendoris habebunt, 


Et fine pondere erunt, et honore indigna ferentur, 4. ‘Tendernefs ; pa rental care, 

Nese see Woes qa ne No religion that ever was, fo fully reprefents the 
yn Meri iero ea t goodneis of God, and his tender /ove to mankind, 
Obfcurata diu populo bonus eruet, atque enue f t 
Proferet in lucem fpeciofa vocabula rerum, which is the mott power ul argument to the love o 
Quæ prifcis memorata Catonibus atque Cethegis, God. Ti Noten. 
Nunc fitus informis premit et deferta vetuftas, Hor. n Liking ; inclination to; as, the (E of 


one's country. 
In youth, of patrimonial weal poffeft, 


LONDON, - The Jove of fcience faintly warm'd his breaft. Fez; 
Printed by W. STRAHAN, f 6. Object beloved, 
E È E Open the temple gates unto my /cve. Spenfer, 
For J. and P. Kx arrow ; T. and T. Loncman; C. Hircn and L, Hawes; Toten [ove ue e vata 
A. MiLtar; and R, and J. Dopsrzv. And truth in every (hepherd's tongue ; 
MDCCLY 3 ‘l'hefe pretty pleafures might we move,, 


To live with thee, and be thy Zove. Sbak/peare. 
The banith’d never hopes his Jove to fee, Dryden. 


A TITLE PAGE Unlike the rest of the work, the title page of the A EXTENSIVE QUOTATIONS The immense number of 
Dictionary was printed in red and black ink. It includes a quotation quotations - more than 114,000 - that Johnson included was 
in Latin from Horace's Epistles, in which the Roman poet addresses in part due to his incredible memory, but more particularly as 
those who wish to write poetry. The Dictionary was printed on the a result of his familiarity with an enormous range of literature. 
finest-quality paper, at a cost of £1,600 - more than Johnson's own In compiling his Dictionary, it is claimed he read over 2,000 


fee for writing the book. different books by more than 500 different authors. 


Oa'rMEAL. 2, f. [panicum,] An herb. 
Ainfworth. 
Oats. x. f. [acen, Sax.] A grain, which 
in England is generally given to horfes, 
but in Scotland Tupports the people. 


It is of the grafs leaved tribe; the flowers have 
no petals, and are difpofed in a loofè panicle: the 
grain is eatable. The meal makes tolerable good 
bread. Miller. 

The cats have eaten the horfes. Shak/peare. 

Itis bare mechanifm, no otherwife produced than 
the turning of a wild za/deard, by the infinuation 


of the particles of moifture. Locke. 
For your lean cattle, fodder them with barley 
ftraw firít, and the oat ftraw laft. Mortimer. 
His horfe’s allowance of cats and beans, was 
greater than the j journey required. Swift. 


Oa'TTHISTLE. x. /. [sat and :bif/e.] Au 
herb. Ainfwe 


A DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE = SAMUEL JOHNSON 


— Dzorrirariow, n. f. [from deoppilate.] — — 
The act of clearing obtru&tions; the 
removal of whatever obftruéts the vital 
paffages. 

Though the groffer parts be excluded again, 
yet are the diffoluble parts extracted, whereby it 


becomes effectual in deoppi/ations. Brown. 

Dezo'PerLATIVE. adj. [from deoppilute.] 
Deobitruent. 

A phyfician prefcribed him a deoppifative and 

purgative apozem. Harvey. 


DeoscuLa TION. n. f. [ deofculatio, Lat.] 
The a& of kiffing. 


We have an enumeration of the feveral acts of 
worfhip required to be performed to images, viz. 
proceflions, genufleétions, thurifications, and de- 
ofenlations. _Stiling feet. 


^. WRY DEFINITIONS Whatever his claims to literary authority, Johnson took A STRANGE OMISSIONS A curiosity of Johnson's Dictionary is his 


great pleasure in teasing the reader. For example, he mockingly defined a 


omission of a number of commonplace words, such as “Banknote”, “Blond”, 


lexicographer, or compiler of dictionaries, as “a harmless drudge”. Similarly, and “Port” (the drink, not the harbour). Many of the words he did choose 


here, under the entry for “Oats”, he asserts provocatively that the Scottish 
people eat oats, which in England are fed only to horses. 


RES RES RES 
NCP. a Dr, [from rfn, Latin.]!  fpring wp.) Soine new or Sese 6 Revere) character 
s refound, means that offer ; refort; E lient. was edi a 3 ug LOS 
informed me, thot there Pato view? Tiso 


Mise add, that onte Bren ma TOT Sii 


Diy don, » 
NON ERE o [re and, per: Tofow | . Thedas ci T 


Mod aed pu ed uicit te n roman fore. 


ita, dict ime eie mach death, 
T» Resort, v, n. [refirtir, Fio | ha anite rjr onmes. | 8. Confideration; motives 
1. To have recourfe. n Whattocver fecret se/pects were likely to move 
The ki to rofirt to other Rrsrra n. va. [re and fpeak, n “To ansians of cect Calvin returned. 
certo oa the, rete | anfwer. Mele. 

geatier 


The prest cannon to the clouds shall tell, The love of him, Lahey el 
^ i rade wa 
má e te he ERE. Dole esa not on Fog fit sta. 
Foe [refjectur, Dry 1 irse nt rope al ooo mè 
ó Lots 
1 


[PE 


AS feme. 
Relation; pet 
9 Th met the flans eh CM da 
them what right ia juitice, and with as much i fperet 
at you may. Bacon. 
ja There hare been ale eodem amonga id des 
of tbe 
xp 34 Py p rete 


be peris 


Tn jeleneat fats, not men's quii in bat cas cue von. 
Milton, | only ought to be rejected. 5 Every thi is imperfet, as the worid 
gel fert = erp, Fr] To contider with a | mat W sekroweded [a any ri hal me, 

topus” hable courts. — Pepe. ver degree of reverence, caufe which produces it. Till 
Ta haw. rohs iH mrs enia aa piir bart | ANTS rec oe pee diy, which wath 

of the foa never refed to the tate esta rupe f Se rate |. ref? ta the van Wnebis mca received froma 

of her ancefton, but both were het tale; e Mon with praef est °° | bien, bad fereral ciles- sten. 
bog Pm te foctellon- Hale. Did that ancicat loyal haute. Philips. | Resrr'crastr. ad. eeen: Fr.] 


Riso! T. m [froin the verb.] Taayi loved and refpeclod fit William, Venerable; meriting 


1. Frequency ; affembly ; meetin; "ift te Gaye ^ 
ste! equina cei TB A Rureert a A ies mj) One 
COT Gm | refpet an ancient cuftom, Reiter any codon tore boneur in the 
* Es age iù; 4- "To look toward. ps bei ahi e woul e a 

"The necdie doch. approachet! "j bey rca he hath propofed 
ch Zope E eer eror id desir n "Suy. 
x Ji vit pe w hd it edet. Shalfoe Ed iem mete dic] Reser'oriui. ad. et nd fae 
Movement ; attive power ; Madius advifeth, the front of his boufe thould GT. foll of outward civility. 


3 fo refpett the foutb, that in the firit angle it receive ‘Will you be only, and for ever mine 
ici 
the oe fun, and decli lle From this des eer Med end 
he vet and falls ef telae ihu | rera mee dee Bon, | Or ou grow ced, Valor rioni Pris 
eme Lm MT mf rope, French ; repels, ok usi HR 


tece cannot know, | 1, Regard; attention, REKET GUNT SÁT [from rofe2fal.] 
t! A 4 have too mach rep? upon the world 3 With fome degree of. evene: 
om refert.) One that rh ae teresa Vda bey Riv ma am To your glad penus facrifice this d; 
frequents, or vilis, DURS: Lit Jv Dee Shalfpeare. | Let common ana Dod. 
Te RisoU WD. ci a [rfe Lat, rone, R 
M with a repo? ndei ESPE'CTFULNESS, m. 
IO OE meia ripe mene ender LUI at]. "The quality of GS pele td 


1. Fosso; to found back; to retorn as | 5, Reverence; honour, Risererivi, adj. [from repe. 
found. 


You know me dutiful, therefore 1. Particular; relating to e pafom 
Let nai 1 give me leave or things. 
VILLIS rsen ees Mofes mentions the immediate caufen and St. 
Peter the more remote dnd f cien that 
Lappe TD Lecco rer E 
rip eas eis ai homi in "iesus | the cart, ia reference to their adjelise watt 
L ound the King abandon o ele Which mole that weld obatgooe fa 


iut) 
vss pie eser rientro When fo many refent themisivs before eit 
reffeit, «à make the advantage | ‘offen an nope Rive mng vake che rb Hola 

from there worldly affairs only an inflsument be eig te anes» ae fene ot their 

rote thcir pleafure and diverfict.s. 2 

"| 3. Awful kindnels. 1 ty fet, Fr.] ‘Relative ; not abfolute. 
. We ‘He, that will bave bis fon have a v. Toa eere. is not an abfolute, but a 
1. To be echoed back. mud Aor dd for his fon. 3 tbe groportor, ucommauded to 
© What is commea fme, which founds fiom all | 4. Good. K ihe ame tote oer te dee s 
quinteis of the world, and rj i o the 'oportion will vary. qe 


Poaceae. | 
Seca without awe, aod fer 
a s The 


frese Lc deest i e "n 
2« To be mach ard loudly mentioned. T Pn maidean e Bane O, lo EET. Sure. 
rudi is wr aber 4 T3 Ar coutious; attentive to confe- 
Rrsov ncs, m. f. [rgJiure, French. "sls. |5: Ri ple he of nn hoc» Obblee y anther Seek quietly 
mer derives it from retedre, Freach, to } meats ae] theiromny and wih that the wusid na) ge weil, fe 
Li 


^. ABRIDGED EDITION The prohibitive selling price of £4.10s for 
Johnson's original 1755 Dictionary, to say nothing of its daunting 
size, contributed to its poor sales - only around 6,000 copies sold 
over the course of 30 years. The abridged edition, a page from 
which is shown here, was priced at 10 shillings, and found a 
much readier and larger audience. 


to include were also obscure and unfamiliar to the average reader, such as 
“Deosculation”, shown here, which Johnson defined as “The act of kissing". 


RELATED TEXTS 


The first English dictionaries were published in the 13th century, and were originally used 
to provide definitions of French, Spanish, and Latin words. The first English-only dictionary, 
and also the first to be organized alphabetically, was A Table Alphabeticall, compiled by 
Robert Cawdrey in 1604, listing 2,543 words. 

The 18th-century desire to organize knowledge was the prime motive behind the compilation 
and publication of Johnson's Dictionary. In 1807, American lexicographer Noah Webster 
(1758-1843) aimed to build a system of the American language and began composing An 
American Dictionary of the English Language. The first dictionary to include characteristically 
American words words such as “Chowder”, it exceeds Johnson's dictionary with 70,000 entries, 
and led to Webster being considered the "Father of American Scholarship and Education". 


AN 
AMERICAN DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE: 


AN INTRODUCTORY DISSERTATION 
ox ome 
ORIGIN, HISTORY AND CONNECTION OF THE 
LANGUAGES OF WESTERN ASIA AND OF EUROPE. 
AND A CONCISE GRAMMAR 


or mur 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


BY NOAH WEBSTER, LL. D. 


IN TWO VOLUMES. 
VOL. f. 


A Webster worked on his Dictionary for 22 years before it was published in 1828. In much 
the same way, 62 years of work were needed before The Oxford English Dictionary made its 
first appearance, in 10 volumes, in 1928. 


1650-1899 


Bucolica, Georgica et Aeneis 


1757 = PRINTED BY JOHN BASKERVILLE = 30 x 23cm (12 x 9in) = 432 PAGES = UK 


VIRGIL 


The first printing venture of typographer text, making it easy to read. He opted for James Whatman's 


and printer John Baskerville was the wove paper, as its smooth surface allowed for a delicate 
publication of Virgil's Bucolica, Georgica rendering of his font. As Whatman was only able to supply 
et Aeneis, which was heralded as a enough paper for half the book, the remainder was printed 


masterpiece of typography and design. on traditional laid paper; both paper types were also glazed. 
Available by subscription, the book 


was a huge success, in part due to VIRGIL 
its subject: the works of the Ancient 70-19BCE 
Roman poet Virgil. One of the greatest The man who would become the greatest poet of Ancient Rome, 
poets in history, Virgil was rediscovered in the late 1600s Publius Vergilius Maro, was born the son of a cattle farmer. His 
i . epic poems have been hugely influential on Western literature 
when the poet John Dryden (1631-1700) translated his 
works from Latin into English. Virgil's father had ambitions for his son, and planned an education that would 
. . . lead to a legal career. The shy and thoughtful Virgil went to school in Cremona 
John Baskerville was a groundbreaking publisher. He had and Milan before arriving in Rome to study law, rhetoric, and philosophy. His real 
studied calligraphy and stone-cutting before making his passion, however, was poetry. One of his fellow students, Octavian, would 
fortune in manufacturing and he applied these skills to the become the emperor, Augustus, and a devoted patron of the budding poet. 

. : » . i Virgil's love of the Italian countryside influenced many of the epics he wrote, 
design and typsetting of his project. Baskerville oversaw endearing him to the general public as well as the political elite. His most notable 
every aspect of production, both technical and creative. works include the Ec/ogues, or Bucolics (pastoral poems), the Georgics (about 

: a uv i . farming), and Aeneis, or Aeneid, the poet's last, unfinished piece, which told the 
Rejecting existing typefaces, he developed a fine, elegant story of Rome's foundation. After his death from fever, Virgil became a national 
font, now known as Baskerville after its inventor. For the hero and his works were taught in schools. His influence on other poets has been 

huge, and he has inspired many including Ovid, Dante, and Milton. 


layout, he used wide margins and wide spacing between 


In detail 


P.VIRGILII AENEIDOS LIB. II. 130 —- 


P VIRGILII MARONIS Huc fe provedii deferto in litore condunt. 
25 Nos abiiffe rati, et vento petiiffe Mycenas. 
« SIMPLE STYLE In Ergo omnis longo cria luctu: 
PUB ILI = Welt PR C TI T STT contrast with the typical AENEIDOS Panduntur porte. » et Dorica caftra, 
i f books at the SS noia 
it e ban o ile: ; LIBER SECUNDUS. 30 Claffibus hic locus: hic acies certare folebant. 
testa È " Pars ftupet innuptæ donum exitiale Minerve, 
MERE Wee Tete ONT CAs peace treacle es See ane See) 
MARONIS was remarkably minimal. Ide (ore paiet Acatat iie e E Mt TERRA pup 


Sive dolo, feu jam Troje fic fata ferebant. 
35 At Capys, ct quorum melior fententia menti, 
cc fala (ned: Aut pelago Danaum infidias, fufpedaque dona 
ut duri miles Ulyfici, Preccipitare jubent, fubjedifque urere flammis: 
humida ccelo Aut terebrare cavas uteri et tentare latebras. 
ntque cadentia fidera fomnos. Scinditur incertum ftudia in contraria vulgus. 
nor cafus cognofcere noltros, 40 Primus ibi ante omnes, magna comitante caterva, 
audire laborem; Laocoon ardens fumma decurrit ab arcc. 
Et procul: © miferi, que tanta infania, cives? 
Creditis avedos hoftes? aut ulla putatis 
Dona carere dolis Danaum? fic notus Ulyffes? 
45 Aut hoc inclufi ligno occultantur Achivi; 
Aut hacc in noftros fabricata eft machina muros, 
Infpcétura domos, venturaque defuper urbi; 
Aut aliquis latet error: equo ne credite, Teucri. 
Quidquid id eft, timeo Danaos, et dona ferentes. 
f 


He cut the information 
the book's title, author, 
ublisher, date, and city of 
ublication - a convention à 
hat is still used today. 


[9] 


BUCOLICA, 


Oo 


GEORGICA, 


m 
Infula, um, Priami dum regna manebant: 
ET Nunc tantum finus, ct flatio malefida carinis, Infonuere cavie gemitumque dedere caverna. 


Huc Et, fi fata Deum, fi mens non keve fuiffet, 
AENEIS. 


Ra 55 Impulerat 


A. LANDMARK TYPEFACE Baskerville's early interest in calligraphy, 
and the hours he spent practising lettering, influenced the typeface 
he created for his first book. The Baskerville font has sharp edges, 
ILE rounded lines, and a spacious appearance. Existing printing presses 
Typis JOHANNIS BASKERVILLE. did not do justice to his new font, so Baskerville modified his press 
MDGCLVII. so it would dry the ink as soon as it touched the paper. He also 
invented a richer, more lustrous black ink to provide a crisper finish. 


BUCOLICA, GEORGICA ET AENEIS m VIRGIL 


242 PVIRGILII AENEIDOS LIB. VI. 


Scrupea, tuta lacu nigro, nemorumque tenebris: 
Quam fuper haud ull poterant impune volantes 
240 l'endere iter pennis: talis fefe halitus atris 
Faucibus effundens fupera ad convexa ferebat: 
Unde locum Graii dixerunt nomine Aornon. 
Quatuor hic primum nigrantes terga juvencos 
Conflituit, frontique invergit vina facerdos: 
245 Et fummas carpens media inter cornua fetas, 
Ignibus imponit facris libamina prima, 
Voce vocans Hecaten, coeloque Ereboque potentem. 
Supponunt alii cultros, tepidumque cruorem 
Sufcipiunt pateris. ipfe atri velleris agnam 
250 Aencas matri Eumenidum magnaque forori 
Enfe ferit; fterilemque tibi, Proferpina, vaccam, 
Tum Stygio Regi nocturnas inchoat aras: 
Et folida imponit taurorum vifcera flammis, 
Pingue fuperque oleum fundens ardentibus extis. 
255 Ecce autem, primi fub lumina Solis et ortus, 
Sub pedibus mugire folum, et juga coepta moveri 
Silvarum, vifeque canes ululare per umbram, 
Adventante Dea. Procul, o, procul efte profani, 
Conclamat Vates, totoque abfiftite luco: 
260 Tuque invade viam, vaginaque eripe ferrum: 
Nunc animis opus, Acnea, nunc pectore firmo. 
‘Tantum effata, furens antro fe immifit aperto. 
Ille ducem haud timidis vadentem paffibus aquat. 
Di, quibus imperium efl animarum, umbraeque filen- 
265 Et Chaos, et Phlegethon, loca node filentia late; (tes, 
Sit mihi fas audita loqui: fit numinc veftro 
Pandere res alta terra et caligine merfas. 
Ibant obfcuri fola fub no&e per umbram, 
Perque 


^. INTRICATE ILLUSTRATION One of several intricately detailed, engraved plates 
in Baskerville's edition of the collected works, this plate depicts the hero of Virgil's 
Aeneis. Here Aeneis wears armour and bears a shield given to him by his mother 
as he encounters the underworld. The inks used in the engraving process could 

be “burnished”, or polished, on the plate to give the impression of light. 


IANI Aeneidos. + 
os. 
Poli lla tokens) 


< MAPPING ROUTES 


A fold-out map of Italy Ít gives me great 
and Greece inserted 


before the title page, Satisfac tion, to 


set the scene for Virgil's 


Aeneis. It marks the find that my 


| > En N ^ bn ^| journeys made by the 

Mrs ES à iL AR hero, Aeneis, a Trojan PES : : 

‘ TELA x È - ; e rx , or warrior who travels Edition of Virgil 
22 : Set ne to Italy, where he 


becomes the founding has been SO 
ancestor of Rome. 

favourably 
received 


JOHN BASKERVILLE 
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Tristram Shandy 


1759-67 = PRINTED = 16.4 x 10.4cm (6 x 4in) = 1,404 PAGES = UK 


LAURENCE STERNE 


A comic masterpiece that gleefully LAURENCE STERNE 
overturned existing notions of how 
a novel should be written, structured, 

Laurence Sterne was an Irish-born novelist who, after 20 years 


and even printed, The Life and as a rural parson, became a celebrated literary luminary with the 
Opinions of Tristram Shandy, publication of the first volume of Tristram Shandy in 1759. 


Gentleman continues to this day 


1713-1768 


Having spent his early childhood in Ireland, following his father (a soldier) to a 


to pose questions about the nature succession of postings, in 1724 Sterne was sent to the northern English county 
of fiction and of reading itself. of Yorkshire, to be educated. Later he was admitted to Cambridge University, 
d . . graduating in 1737. The following year he was ordained in the Anglican church 
Published in nine volumes over an and became vicar of Sutton-on-the-Forest, near York. In 1741, he married 
eight-year period, the novel toys with the reader with its Elizabeth Lumley, with whom he had a daughter, but the marriage was 
ENS . ; t unhappy; she had a nervous breakdown and he was unfaithful. 
disjointed narrative, and playful typographical and visual Sterne's emergence as a major literary figure came abruptly in 1759 
quirks that pushed at the prevailing limits of print design. with the publication of A Political Romance, a satire of churchmen in York. 
: u " : The book sparked instant controversy and effectively ended his clerical career. 
Laurence Sterne frequently substitutes "bad" words with That same year, the first two volumes of Tristram Shandy appeared, published 
dashes or asterisks, bringing attention to them while at Sterne's expense. He became a celebrity throughout Europe and made a 
P " z : fortune, fulfilling a long-held ambition: "I wrote", he said, "not to be fed but 
BIVIHB the appearance of showing discretion. Whole pages to be famous”. Ill-health (he had incurable tuberculosis) forced Sterne overseas 
are also left blank, coloured black, or marbled, as he turns in 1762, in search of a warmer climate. The trip provided material for his last 
the familiar structure of a printed book on its head. novel, A Sentimental Journey Through France and Italy (1768), an unorthodox 


. M . f . mix of travel memoir and fiction. He died one month after its publication. 
The novel is a fictional autobiography in which Shandy 


tells of his peculiar existence. Sterne dispenses with an 


orderly, linear plot, however, and narrative themes are Y BLACK PAGE Perhaps the most famous (and notorious) of Tristram Shandy's 
dropped and resumed at random; chapters are skipped many typographical tricks is the black page that announces the death of a minor 

i i character, Parson Yorick, in volume one. The device is simultaneously shocking and 
only to crop up later, their absence commented on; and unexpected. The novel, a literary form, is suddenly re-cast in abstract visual terms. 


the pagination is muddled. Sterne/Shandy 
also make regular appeals to the reader, 
forcing them to take part in the story. 

In volume one, Shandy realizes the 
difficulty in determining precisely when 
his life began. Thereafter he continually 
interrupts his narration with a stream of 
digressions that dwell on a diverse array 
of topics, and sweep back and forth in time. 
Stories-within-stories, and the expression of 
his own and other characters’ opinions also 
serve to postpone the “action”: by volume 
three, Shandy has still not been born. 
Details of his life are offered via the views 
and actions of his eccentric family, notably 
his father and war veteran uncle, Toby. 

Tristram Shandy was a huge success 
when published. Today it is regarded as 
a forerunner of post-modern literature. 


[ 75 ] 
CRA P+ XII 


“JT is fo long fince the reader of this 
£ rhapíodical work has been parted 
from the midwife, that it is high time to 
mention her again to him, merely to put 
him in mind that there is fuch a body 
ftill in the world, and whom, upon the 
belt judgment I can form upon my own 
plan at prefent, ---I am going to intro- 
duce to him for good and all: But as 
freh matter may be ftarted, and much 
‘unexpected bufinefs fall out betwixt the 
reader and myfelf, which may require 
‘immediate difpatch ; ----- *twas right to 
take care that the poor woman íhould 
not be loft in the mean time; ---becaufe 
When fhe is wanted we can no way do 
Without her, 

È 


> aa 


TRISTRAM SHANDY m LAURENCE STERNE 


What is all this story about: 99 


| ELIZABETH SHANDY, VOLUME NINE, TRISTRAM SHANDY 


DEDICATION, 
I beg your Lordfhip will forgive 
me, if, at the fame time I dedi- 


cate this work to you, I join Lady 1 E -LIF E and OPIN 10 NS 1 


valo ort 
#4 Go 


ica 


Spar i 


>} Set b H 
e * ` tere 
ti i 
- *a 3 


#1 $ a (1 (mes 4 


SPENCER, in the liberty I take of | eve 5 do | 
infcribing the ftory of Le Fever in — uw pu o oed $ E | 
the fixth volume to her name; for — TRISTR AM. SH IANDX, Gent ] 
which I have no other motive, which  . (ia «d fue | 
my heart has informed me of, but qn 


Di < . T ^^ 
E xx a eui . è ^ 4 1 | 


t re ^ a : È "ues | 
| that the ftory isa humane one. — ! > CHAP Í 
"m i TF it had not been for thofe “two | 
sia am, UR EE LI ON f — mettlefome tits, and that madcap of | 
M My Lod, re nae | -a poftilion, who drove them from Stil- 
Tu Pu dips io È. «ton to Stamford, the thought had never | 
dox f . -entered my head. He flew like light- | 


eM Mr devoted, i (E  ning—there was a {lope of three miles 
7 moft bumble Servant, " and. a .half——— we fcarce touched the 
ground — the motion was moft rapid 1 
—moft impetuous—’twas communicat- 
folVen V. dv. B ed 


pup d 


LAUR. STERNE. 


^. AUTHOR'S AUTOGRAPH The novel's popularity 
led to the printing of pirate versions. In order to 
protect his commercial rights, Sterne autographed 
every copy of the first two editions of volume five, 
shown above, and the first editions of volumes seven 
and nine. In doing this, Sterne was able to guarantee 
the authenticity of almost 13,000 copies. 


1650-1899 


In detail 


[ 368 } i 
toby’s mare! —Read, read, read, read, my 
unlearned reader! read,—or by the know- 
ledge of the great faint Paraleipomenon — 
I tell you before-hand, .you: had: better 
throw down the book at once; for without 
much reading, by which» your reverence 
knows, I mean much knowledge, you 
will no more. be able to penetrate: the 
moral of the next marbled page (motly 
emblem of my work!) than the world 
with all its fagacity has «been able to une 
raval the many opinions, tranfactions anc 
truths which ftill lie myftically.hid und 
the dark veil of the black one. - e 


^. UNIQUE MARBLING Part-way through volume 
three (published with volume four in 1761) Sterne plays 
an especially elaborate and exotic visual game. Shandy 


claims that his "book of books" is utterly unique, and Le 


[ n8 ] 


"describes" this using two marbled pages. In the novel's 
original publication each would have been made by 

hand, so no two would have been alike. The facing text 
challenges readers to say what the page is doing there. 


» SHORTEST CHAPTER Typical of the playfully 
disjointed structure of Sterne's novel is the way he 
swapped chapters between the different volumes. 
Shown here is chapter seven from volume eight, 
published as part of volume seven. It is the shortest 
chapter in the whole novel, consisting of a single, 
wonderfully inconsequential, 10-word sentence: "My 
uncle Toby's map is carried down into the kitchen." 


CH APR XXVII. 


Y uncle Toby's Map is carried 
down into the kitchen. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. XXVIII. 


T A here is the Maes—and 

this is the Saemire; faid the 
Corporal, pointing with his right hand 
extended a little towards the map, and 
his left upon Mrs. Bridget’s fhoulder— 
—but not the fhoulder next him—and 
this, faid he, is the town of Namur— 
and this the ciradel—and there lay the 
French—and here lay his honour and 
myfelf- and in this curfed trench, Mrs. 
Bridget, quoth the Corporal, taking her 
by the hand, did he receive the wound 
which crufh’d him fo miferably Lere—— 
In pronouncing which he Nightly prefs'd 
the back of her hand towards the part 
he felt for——and let it fall. 


'l4 We 


TRISTRAM SHANDY = LAURENCE STERNE 


I 16] {173 

affair has nothing to do with them ány. Nothing, Trim——faid my uncle 
farther than this, That if Tom had f Toby, muig— — . 

hor married the widow——or had it. Whilft a man is free—cried the 
Dleafed God after their marriage, that poral, giving a fiourifh with his rs 
they had but put pork into their faufa- - thus 

ges, the honeft foul had never been taken 
out of his warm bed, and dragg’d to 
the inquifition——'Tis a curfed place— 


< VISUAL LANGUAGE 


Mal cer On occasion Sterne favours [381 [79] 

steal oe lE Unser M ud graphic elements over words tex of his element, the happiett and moft pt euet da 

he is in, an’ pleafe your hori Be è thoughtlefs of mortal men——and for a ; 3 íi 

ever. i V siii to convey meaning - an moment let us look after the mules, the »— Get on with you, faid the abbef. 
5 j j and Margarita, — ' è 

. “Tis very true ; faid my uncle Toby M ed die AE. Y Eo char cu 


of its time. This serpentine Margarita, 
squiggle represents Corporal 


Trim - Uncle Toby's loyal 


By virtue of the muleteer’s two laft 
ftrokes, the mules had gone quietly on, \ 
following their own confciences up the 
hill, ull they had conquerd about one 
half of it; when the elder of them, i Dee Let 

i he turn o p rom à — 
Si a yo uc and no —whuv’d Margarita, purfiog up her 
si bli th fiveet lips betwixt a hoot and a whillle. 
muleteer chem— 


looking gravely at Mrs. Wadman's houfe, 


as he fpoke. H Sh - - -a——fhu - u——fhu - su 


‘th - - aw—thaw’d the abbefs. 


Nothing, continued the Corporal, can 


be fo fad as confinement for life—or fo i ud 
Meist du servant, a former soldier 


Vou. IX. c waving his baton as he 


Nothing, 
E wordlessly comments on 


a "Thump--thump—thutmp—obftrepe- 
the ups and downs, and ins 


x E fig! ca E urta rated the abbefs of Andoüillers with the 
no ti d 


and outs, of marriage. other—they shall make a drum of my at Nake ta de 
Bremen 5 The old mule kt a £— 
‘And fo with one confent they opp d 
T —Ó dust CHAP A CHAP. 
[ 152] [ 153] 
'Thefe were the four lines I moved in 
GIURIA P. XL; through my firft, fecond, third, and A RULE-BREAKING TEXT Throughout the book, 
A |. Md fourth volumes.——In the fifth volume words are omitted, entire pages are filled with 
I Am pon sella to get fairly into I have been very good,——the precife asterisks, or left blank, and odd footnotes appear. 
m aes at d the help of a line I have defcribed in it bcing this : En - and em - rules of varying length are used to 
pet Y uL zi en sd cold indicate a meaningful pause, or an impatient wait. 
able to go on with af uie Tay URS A B D The coded appearance of text serves to reinforce 
^ (o z ] 
and my own, in a tolerable ftraight line WU LESS the elusive nature of the novel, which tells the 
Now, E 6 reader very little about Shandy himself. 


By which it appears, that except at the 


curve, marked A. where I took a trip 

in A to Navarre,—and the indented curve B. 

i which is the fhort airing when I was 

there with the Lady Bax/iere and her 

o LAC e page,—I have not taken the leaft frifk 

È © : of a digreffion, till Jobs de la Cafes 

devils led me the round you fec marked < PLOT LINES Here, Shandy draws attention 

D.—for as for c c c c c they are nothing 


%, K f to the haphazard nature of his storytelling, 
Wu. > but parenthefes, and the SR, d with graphic representations of the routes 
sud eats incidentto he QR. CEA | taken by his plot in the first five volumes of the 
‘Seas SEES (usar dé | book. There are occasional advances, followed 
Thele by setbacks, diversions, and dead ends. It shows 
how the story, and Shandy's life, progress in 
anything other than a straight line. 


IN CONTEXT 

The inevitable question about Tristram Shandy is whether it is a virtuoso 

joke or a seriously intended contribution to the art of the novel. In mid-18th- 27m 
century Europe the genre was growing in popularity and sophistication, but it 

was an artificial construct: the realism it boasted existed only within its pages. L I F E 
Perhaps Sterne's most obvious achievement as a writer was his recognition M 


that any novel, however acute its insights, could never reflect the confusion 
of human existence, with all its arbitrariness and disorder. 
His solution was to produce a work as chaotic, unresolved, and farcical as 
the world itself. It would become real precisely because of its lack of formal 
structure. Tristram Shandy has divided opinion ever since. Dr Johnson (see 
p.150), the revered English writer and critic, declared in 1776 that "nothing 
odd will do long", implying that the book was too idiosyncratic to be taken 
seriously. Later luminaries disagreed: the German philosopher Schopenhauer 
declared it one of the four greatest novels ever written. Largely decried in the 
19th century as buffoonish and irrelevant, Tristram Shandy was rehabilitated 
in the 20th century and profoundly influenced writers including Virginia 
Woolf and James Joyce. It is, incontestably, an astonishingly original work. 


OPINIONS 


OF 


TRISTRAM SHANDY, 


GENTLEMAN. 


n 


"Tapaoce res’ Avd pures È tet Mpryuede, 
add ra mepi ran Mpaypalkor, Aogpecla» 


VOL. IL 


1760. 


» Fittingly, Sterne chose William Hogarth, the famous chronicler of English 
foibles and follies, to provide the first illustrations for Tristram Shandy, in 1760. 
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Fables in Verse 


1765 = PRINTED BY JOHN NEWBERY * 10.6 x 7.2cm (4 x 3in) = 144 PAGES = UK 


For more than 2,000 years, Aesop's 
Fables - a set of cautionary and 
moralistic tales - have been told, 
retold, and endlessly reinterpreted. 
Although there is no certainty that 
Aesop even existed, he is thought to 
have been a Greek-speaking slave in 
the Greco- Roman world, in the 5th 
or 6th century BCE. The fables, which 
number over 725, belong to the oral 
tradition and they highlight truths that are sometimes 
cruel, often amusing, but always pithy and exact. They 
Use animal characters to represent human qualities, such 
as greed, deceit, strength, or perseverance - a device that 
has captured the imagination across cultures and ages. 
Many moral tales have been attributed to Aesop, even 
some arising long after his death. 

In the context of antiquity, such stories served to 
develop the conscience of all individuals. A collection of 
Aesop's Fables was produced as early as 4th century BCE, 
in the form of a text for orators and public speakers by 
orator Demetrius of Phaleron (320-280 BCE). His text 
formed the basis for numerous other versions during 
the Middle Ages. In the Renaissance, the tales were 
taught in schools, and with the invention of printing in 
the 15th century were amongst the earliest works to 


JOHN NEWBERY 


1713-1767 


The London-based printer John Newbery was one of the first people to publish 
children's books. He aimed to cater to the interests of the younger generation by 
creating literature that was both entertaining and informative. 


Born in Berkshire in 1713, John Newbery's publishing career began in 1730 
when he was hired by William Carnan of the Reading Mercury. He started 
publishing books in 1740 in Reading, before relocating to London where he 
expanded his business into children's writing. His first book for children, 

A Little Pretty Pocket-Book, appeared in 1744. Widely considered to be the 
first children's book, it contained poems and proverbs, and was bound in bright 
colours. Fables in Verse followed in 1765, and pupils often had to memorize 
he moralistic verses in school. His contribution to children's literature is 
commemorated in the US with the annual award, the Newbery Medal. 


be published. The first, produced in Germany, was called 
simply Esopus, appearing in around 1476. Within 25 
years, over 150 editions were printed. The tales soon 
spread across the world, and now there is a translation 
in nearly every language. 

Today Aesop's Fables are primarily viewed as children's 
stories, which in part could be attributed to John Newbery's 
1765 edition (shown here). Newbery reworded the fables, 
only including those which he thought would appeal to his 
young audience. The book begins with the "Life of Aesop”, 
some anecdotes, then 38 illustrated Fables in Verse, 
finishing with “The Conversation of Animals". 


In detail 


IMMER TT ayet * 
| uriues with care the ni " 1 
Nor ever deviates dn i oe So xx ep 
MI * 
Amazement feiz'd the circli + e zb 
30 FABLES iz VERSE. FABLES VERSE: 5! « INSTRUCTIVE TEXT The youths with emulation setae 
Pas aren coat Sd chest my prides Newbery's introduction makes u Hal rn s Bd deb, THE 
Had yon been worthy of my pow explicit that these stories were | For he, deep judging fage, beheld 
Yon oul have yd di very ur D With pain the triumphs of the field; CONV ERSA TION 


« 
his time f your perfon fr 

« Bale ny md at and re >> | 

* Your breeding docs n 


intended to instruct, with “such 
lesson in prudence and morality 


as may be of service to t 
years”, as this layout, wit 


he riper 
h its 


And when the char’oteer drew nigh, 
And flufh’d with hope had: Bes his eye, 
| * Alas! unhappy youth he cry'd, 

i * Expect no praife from me, (and figh'd) 
i | * With indignation I furvey, 
* Such fkiil and judgment thrown away. 
* The time profufely, fquandci'd there 


OF 


A NIM ALS 


M od cone i moral and reflection, shows. mi * On vulgar arts beneath thy care, COPSOOSSGOVELL ED 
Contempt's the beft in ev'ry cale, —. ra B. employ'd at Ief expence, 
Winn netting is tires. | ‘ad taught thee Honour, Virtue, Senfe, tion Y. 
BONES Emi | * And rais'd thee from a Coachman’s fate, Cacnenieten 
HE Lion, whofe im pal! REFLECTION. * To govern men and guide the ftate. T HE Cock told the Farmer, that the 
ol » " » c je n 
jr earring siii od san ea NO GIN, » TALKING ANIMALS The book ag: fui ce EE m Do 
Or for his own, or fu Senator and Peer, us ph : ; r 
Met witha fancy af who br Bat nebi mind ast mea ls, finishes with “The Conversation PI fie he, is to let you know that "us almof 


And to his liege fmall 
At Érft the Lion difcontented, 


His daring infolence cefented ; da 


Let bim rail on, derat and li 
Ad all the barking crew defy.” 
Ez 


of Animals” - short, moralistic 


tales that draw on the pa 


rallels 


between the actions of humans 


and other animals. 


day; the next, that it is time to get up 5 and 
when I call again, I call you fool for mp 


FABLES IN VERSE = AESOP m 
LII 


Y MORAL GUIDANCE All 38 of the fables in Newbery's 
edition are illustrated with woodcuts, as seen in these 
pages that tell the familiar story of "The Ants and the 
Grasshopper”. It is easy to see why this fable, with its 
talking insects, held appeal for children. Yet it is a classic 
allegory of industry versus indolence, and the cautionary 
tale advises the reader to prepare for the future. 


FABLES#VER SE. 
o whom a hoary Ant reply'd, 

E how's your time apply d ? 

* I fing (the infe& faid) and play; ‘ 

« To make the lab’ring Pea/ants gay. 

4h, cry'd the Ant,—How juf the chance t 

As then you fung—you now may dance Po 

In vain you bere for food apply, a 

DIL feed no idle folksy: ntl v 


MORAL. 
He will provide, who thinks aright, 
In Summers day, for Winter's night. 


—Ó— 


rita 


Qu 


The ANTS and tbe GRASSHOPPER. 


HE Ants, a prudent, painful train, 
Brought forth and dry'd their heaps of 
grain ; 
A Grafshopper halfftarv'd was by, 
Who bow'd and beg'd their charity. 


To (oon wozi Ag Laos di SMER 


Like those who dine well off the plainest dishes, he made use 
of humble incidents to teach great truths 99 


| APOLLONIUS OF TYANA, ON AESOP, 1ST CENTURY BCE 
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The Wealth of Nations 


1776 = PRINTED = 28.3 x 22.5cm (11 x 9in) = 1,097 PAGES = UK 


ADAM SMITH 


The publication in 1776 of An Inquiry 
into the Nature and Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations, also known simply 
as The Wealth of Nations, caused a 
sensation. In addition to being the first 
modern economic textbook, it had a 
revolutionary idea at its core: that the 
measure of any nation's wealth was 
not how much gold it held or land it possessed, but the 
product of the operation of unfettered free markets and 
free trade. Adam Smith argued that free markets weeded 

out the inefficient and simultaneously rewarded the was this obvious shortcoming. A leading figure in the Scottish Enlightenment, 
enterprising, At the heart of this process was self-interest. | tre amie mt EMO obe e ater ot edemi seam 
By maximizing individual profits in a free market, the 

prosperity of the nation as a whole was increased. 

The influence of Smith's work was huge. It effectively 
instigated the birth of the free-market economy. People 
had previously thought of trade as one person getting 
something at the expense of another, but Smith argued 
that both parties in a transaction could prosper. This 
concept forms the basis of modern economics and The 
Wealth of Nations became a classic text. Indeed, the 
ideas it outlines form the "Classical school" of economics. 


ADAM SMITH 


1723-1790 


Adam Smith was a social philosopher and political economist. 
He is known primarily for The Wealth of Nations, which is 
often referred to as the "bible of capitalism". 


Born in Scotland, Smith studied at Glasgow University and Oxford before he 
began teaching in Glasgow in 1751. In 1764, he became tutor to the 18-year- 
old Duke of Buccleuch. During a two-year Grand Tour of Europe with the duke, 
Smith met many of the continent's leading thinkers, chiefly in France. They 
included a group of economists, known as the physiocrats, who were concerned 
by the reckless expenditure of the French state. Smith was impressed by their 
proposals, but not by their dismissal of the potential of manufacturing and 
rade. The Wealth of Nations was Smith's magisterial response to what to him 


The timing of the publication of The Wealth of Nations 
in its two volumes was pertinent. Britain was poised 
on the brink of the Industrial Revolution, which would 
bring vast increases in trade and manufacturing. That 
Britain - and all subsequent capitalist societies - was 
able to prosper so dramatically, however, was very 
largely the result of the economic liberalism that 
Smith so compellingly advocated. 


In detail 
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LONDON: 


^. EXTENDED CONTENTS The first 
edition of the book was produced in 
two volumes of 510 pages and 587. 
These were subdivided into Books, 
which were split into Chapters, as 
shown on this contents page. 


MPCCLEXVI, 


< TITLE PAGE This title page is from 
| the London printing of the first edition, 
dated 1776. It lists Smith's credentials as 
a former professor of moral philosophy 
— Aa dies a — 7 2 at Glasgow University in Scotland. 


THE WEALTH OF NATIONS # ADAM SMITH 


The most important substantive proposition 


in all of economics 


| GEORGE STIGLER, US ECONOMIST 


120 THE NATURE AND CAUSES OF THE WEALTH OF NATIONS, 121 
B DO K profit rifes or falls. Double intereft is in Great Britain reckoned, 
cm what the merchants call, a good, moderate, reafonable profit; 

terms which I apprehend mean no more than a common and CHAP. X 


ufual profit. In a country where the ordinary rate of clear profit 
is eight or ten per cent. it may be reafonable that onc half of it 
fhould go to intereft wherever bufinefs is carried on with borrowed 
money. The ftock is at the rifk of the borrower, who, as it 
were, infures it to the lender; and four or five per cent. may 
in the greater part of trades, be both a fufficient profit upon the 
rifk of this infurance, and a fufficient recompence for the trouble 


of employing the ftock. But the proportion between intereft, 


and clear profit might not be the fame in countries where the 
ordinary rate of profit was cither a good deal lower, or a good 
deal higher. If it were a good deal lower, one half of it perhaps 
could not be afforded for intereft; and more might be afforded 
if it were a good deal higher. 


` Qf Wages and Profit. in the different Employments of Labour and 
Stock. 


HE whole of the advantages and difadvantages of the dif- CH LAP. 
ferent employments of labour and ftock muft, in the fame Tu 
neighbourhood, be cither perfectly equal or continually tending 
to equality. If in the fame neighbourhood, there was any 
employment either evidently more or lefs advantageous than the 
ret, fo many people would crowd into it in the one cafe, and fo 
many would defert it in the other, that its advantages would foon 
return to the level of other employments, This at leaft would 


be the cafe in a fociety where things were left to follow their 
natural courfe, where there was perfect liberty, and where every 
man was perfectly free both to chufe what occupation he thought 

| proper, and to change it as often as he thought proper. Every 
man’s interet would prompt him to feck the advantageous and 
to fhun the difadvantageous employment. 


In countries which are faft advancing to riches, the low rate 
of profit may, in the price of many commodities, compenfate 
the high wages of labour, and enable thofe countries to fell as 
cheap as their lefs thriving neighbours, among whom the wages of 
labour may be lower. 


Pecuniary wages and profit, indeed, are every where in Eu- 
rope extreamly different according to the different employments 
of labour and ftock. But this difference arifes partly from certain 
circumftances in the employments themfelves, which, either really, 
or at leaft in the imaginations of men, make up for a fmall 
pecuniary gain in fome, and counter-balance a great one in others; 
and partly from the policy of Europe, which. nowhere leaves 
| things at perfect liberty. 


Vor. I. R Tus 


^. CHAPTERS AND PARTS Each Chapter of the Books was 
subdivided into smaller sections. For example, the right- 
hand page above shows Chapter 10, which begins with an 


a E E ODE Se da NAME i introduction on the wages and profits available in different 
BOOR profit is the end " its HAP, i i 
kcu Sacer es er See ene di cz 2i types of employment. The first section of the Chapter then 


focuses on the inequalities that arise from this. 


people who comssenly employ the larget capitals, and who by 
thcir wealth draw to themfeives the greatelt thare of the public 
confiisration, As during theic whole lives they are engaged in 
plans and projects, they have frequently more acutenels of undere 


of their own particolar branch of bufinei, than about that of the 
focisty, thcir judgement, even when given with the greaeft candour, 
(which it has not been upon every occafion), în auch more to be 
Sspended upon with regard to the former of thole two objets, tham 
‘with regard to the ater, Their foperiorîty over the country gentle- 
manis, not fo mach ia thcir knowledge of the public interet, ar 
in their having a better know lodge of their own interelt thin hehasof 
hin, dia by this fuperior kacakcdgecí theie own interet thie they 
have frequently impofed vpcn his generofity, and perfomed him toi 
give up Boch his own intet and tat of the poblicky fom a wary 
fimple but bonc canriction, that thcir inter, and 


< TABLES AND CHARTS Smith's text 
is broken up in places by his inclusion 
of charts and calculations. These are 
Used to clarify and demonstrate his 
arguments. The chart shown here 
compares annual prices of wheat. 


p deten, To vide de mult may frequently be 
enough to the interet of the publick ; but to narrow the 
macft always be against it, and can fave only to enable 

the 
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Rights of Man 


1791-92 ® PRINTED ® DIMENSIONS AND EXTENT UNKNOWN * UK 


THOMAS PAINE 


Two years after the outbreak of the 
French Revolution British-American 
political propagandist Thomas Paine 
wrote Rights of Man, a visionary two- 
part pamphlet whose publication caused 
a sensation. Paine posited the then 
radical view that governments have a 
responsibility to protect the natural and 
civil rights of their citizens, ensuring 
their freedom, security, and equal opportunity. And, that 
crucially, should a government fail to safeguard those rights, 
then the people would be justified in overthrowing it. 
Rights of Man began as an historical account of the 
French Revolution, of which Paine was an avid supporter. 
But when Anglo-Irish statesman Edmund Burke denounced 
the uprising and defended the monarchy in a 1790 book, 
Paine hastily reworked his text. Rights of Man became an 
incendiary counter-argument to Burke's view. It lauded 
the Revolution's principles, railed against aristocratic 
privilege, and made a case for representative democratic 
republican government over hereditary monarchy. In 1792 
came Rights of Man Part Il, which proposed wide-ranging 


THOMAS PAINE 
1737-1809 


From humble beginnings as a labourer in the shipyards of Norfolk, 
England, Thomas Paine rose to fame as writer whose visionary 
words shaped political events on both sides of the Atlantic. 


Born into a working-class family, Paine had a basic formal education. At 13, 
he began working with his father, making stays: ropes used to stabilize the 
masts of sailing ships. From 1756 he tried several other occupations, with 
little success. In 1772 he was fired from his job as an exise tax collector after 
printing a political pamphlet arguing for better pay and conditions for workers. 
In 1774 Paine met the great American statesman Benjamin Franklin, who 
gested he begin a new life across the Atlantic. Paine landed in America just 
as the 13 colonies were debating whether to declare independence from Britain. 
became assistant editor of Philadelphia's Pennsylvania Magazine, and began 
writing articles expressing his sense of injustice at the world. In 1776 he 
published Common Sense (see p.211), a pamphlet containing an impassioned but 
rational argument in favour of American independence. It sold 500,000 copies 
and helped garner support for a revolt from British rule. In 1787 Paine returned 
to England, where he wrote Rights of Man. His next work, The Age of Reason 
(1794) - an attack on organized religion, which he wrote in France - alienated 
many of his admirers. He spent his final years in the US, living in poverty. 


reforms. Paine called on England's government to introduce 
a system of social welfare to ease the economic hardship 
endured by the lower classes, and uphold their civil rights. 
His vision included free education, old-age pensions, and 
public works for the unemployed, all funded by a scaled 
income tax that would favour the poor. 

Rights of Man was a publishing success, selling around 
200,000 copies, and today it is regarded as a founding 
document of modern liberal democracy. But in its day it 
horrified the authorities. After Part // appeared, the work 
was banned. In December 1792, Paine - who had fled to 
France - was tried in absentia for advocating an end to 
monarchy in Britain, found guilty, and declared an outlaw. 
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of the Rights of Man, as the bafis on which the 
new conftitution was to be built, and which is 
here fubjoined. 


DECLARATION OF THE RIGHTS OF MAN 
AND OF CITIZENS, 


By THE NATIONAL AssEMBLY or FRANCE. 


** The Reprefentatives of the people of France 
formed into a National Affembly, confidering 
that ignorance, negleét, or contempt of human 
rights, are the fole caufes of public misfortunes 
and corruptions of government, have refolved to 
fet forth, in a folemn declaration, thefe natural, 
imprefcriptible, and unalienable rights : that this 
declaration being conftantly prefent to the minds 
of the members of the body focial, they may be 
ever kept attentive to their rights and their duties; 
that the a&s of the legiflative and executive pow- 
ers of government, being capable of being every 
moment compared with the end of political infti- 
tutions, may be more refpe&ted : and alfo, that 
the future claims of the citizens, being directed 
by fimple and inconteftible principles, may always 
tend to the maintenance ofthe conftitution, and 
the general happinefs. 

** For thefe reafons, the NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
doth recognize and declare, in the prefence of 
the Supreme Being, and with the hope of his 
blefling and favour, the following /ucred rights 
of men and of citizens : 


RIGHTS OF MAN = THOMAS PAINE 


È Tora g 


* I. Men are born and always continue free, and 
€ equal in refpect of their rights. Civil diftinGtiens, 
* therefore, can be founded only on public utility. 

< II. The end of all political affociations is the pre~ 
* fervation of the natural and impreferiptible rights 
* of man; and thefe rights are liberty, property, 
* fecurity, and refiftance of oppreffion. 

* HI. The nation is effentially the fource of all fou 
* wereignty ; nor can any INDIVIDUAL, or ANY 
€ BODY or MEN, be entitled to any authority which 
* is not exprefsly derived from it. 

* IV. Political Liberty confifts in the power of 
* doing whatever does not injure another. The 
* exercife of the natural rights of every man, has 
* no other limits than thofe which are neceffary 
* to fecure to every other man the free exercife of 
* the fame rights; and thefe limits are determinable 
* only by the law. 

* V. The law ought to prohibit only a&ions 
hurtful to fociety. What is not prohibited by 
the law, fhould not be hindered ; nor fhould any 
one be compelled to that which the law does 
not require. 

* VI. The law is an expreffion of the will of 
the community. All citizens have a right to 
concur, either perfonally, or by their reprefenta- 
tives, inits formation. It fhould be the fame to 
all, whether it protects or punifhes; and a// 
being equal in its fight, are equally eligible to all 
honours, places, and employments, according to 
their different abilities, without any other diftine- 
tion than that created by their virtues and talents. 


^ 


^ 


^ 


^ 


^ 


< I, Me P2 < VII. No 
fe 
^. RIGHTS OF MAN PART I Paine developed an IN CONTEXT 
engagingly direct writing style that made his ideas 
accessible to people from all walks of life. The two The French Revolution (1787-99) shook the countries of Europe, 
parts of Rights of Man focused solely on the rights of with their long tradition of absolute monarchy and feudal privileges 
men as declared above; it was up to his contemporary for the nobility and clergy. In particular, the 1792 abolition of 


Mary Wollstonecraft (see p.212) to advocate equal 
rights for women in her A Vindication of the Rights 
of Women (1792). 


royalty in France caused ruc 
among political commentato 


One of the cornerstones o 


of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen, a charter of 17 articles 

outlining the principles of human liberty. The most important of 
these was article 1, which stated that all men are born equal and 
free and entitled to such basic rights as holding private property 


and resisting oppression. In 
the basis of the constitution 


< COURTING CONTROVERSY Paine clarifies his women of the time had no access to most of the rights it listed. 
motivation for writing Rights of Manon the title page: 

the sub-deck plainly states, the work stands as a 

rebuke to those who criticized the French Revolution. » This engraving from 1792 portrays the events of the Revolution 
In particular, his target was a conservative pamphlet from a royalist perspective: mocking the movement's principles of 
Reflections on the Revolution in France written by liberty by showing commoners attacking the aristocracy. 


the liberal Anglo-Irish politician Edmund Burke. 


who supported the Revolution argued for democratic change, while 
those against it countered that Britain's constitution protected 
citizens from disorder and the threat of military oppression. 


tions in Britain, sparking intense debate 
rs and dividing public opinion. Those 


f the Revolution was the Declaration 


789 the declaration was adopted as 
of the new French Republic, although 
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Songs of Innocence 
and of Experience 


1794 = ENGRAVED AND HAND-PRINTED = 18 x 12.4cm (7 x 5in) = 54 PLATES = UK | y È 


WILLIAM BLAKE | SCALE 


This richly illustrated collection of poems, WILLIAM BLAKE 

William Blake's most famous work, is 

lauded for both its literary and artistic 

value. Originally published as two e EE 
separate collections, Blake combined and largely unrecognized until after his death. 

published them as a set in 1794, aiming 


1757-1827 


. . . Blake's early artistic skills led to an apprenticeship with a printmaker at age 
to juxtapose the innocence of childhood 12, and he qualified as an engraver aged 21. In 1779 he enrolled at the Royal 
with the corruption that comes with Academy in London, where he developed his own distinctive style. He married 

: Catherine Boucher in 1782, and published his first set of poems the following 
adulthood. In his poems Blake saw an year. Although he was a committed Christian, Blake was strongly opposed to 

intimate link between text and illustration, believing that institutionalized religion and the controlling influence of the Church on society. 

: Blake claimed to have visions that inspired his work, and he considered the 
each added a layer of meaning to the other to create an realm of the imagination to be as real and valid as the physical world. 
integrated whole. To produce the collection he developed n this he was influenced by the teachings of the Swedish philosopher and 

rapi " " : mystic, Emanuel Swedenborg (1688-1772). Much of Blake's work was imbued 
anew printine technique that combined text and Image by his view of the Church and his political radicalism, but it failed to find a 
onto a single etching plate (see p.168). He engraved, willing audience at the time. Depressed by his lack of professional success, 
hand-printed, and coloured every copy of the collection Blake retreated from society, although he continued working until the very 
. : end of his life. He died in 1827, leaving an illustrated manuscript of the 

himself, making changes to the colour, text, or sequence Book of Genesis unfinished, 


of the poems that rendered each copy unique. Blake's 
process was laborious and costly, and 
only a limited number of copies were 
circulated during his lifetime. These 
were initially gifted to family and 
friends, before Blake decided to sell 
copies commercially. 

The small, colourful format, 
evocative of a children's book, belied 
the sophistication of the work - the 
poems were critical and subversive, 
questioning society and the role of the 
Church. On publication they were 
poorly received and it was not until 
the early 20th century that Blake's 
achievement was recognized. 


»- ARTISTIC DUALITY The title page reflects the duality 
that runs through the work, summed up in the sub-title 
"Shewing the Two Contrary States of the Human Soul". 
Below it Blake depicts Adam and Eve cast out of Eden 
against a background of flames - the loss of innocence. 
Opposite, a pastoral scene shows a piper looking up at a 
naked boy flying freely above him. 


SONGS OF INNOCENCE AND OF EXPERIENCE = WILLIAM BLAKE 


< DARK EXPERIENCE The dark artwork 
mirrors the hidden malevolence of "The 
Tyger”, in this, perhaps the best-loved, 
poem from Songs of Experience. In 

the poem, Blake poses a series of 
questions that marvel at the subject's 
majesty. Few readers would have seen 
a real tiger but knew that it symbolized 
power and strength. The clue to the 
poet's intention comes in the last lines. 
Could a God who made the meek lamb 
also create the fierce tiger? 
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In detail 
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^. TRANQUIL BEAUTY Taken from Songs 
of Innocence, both text and illustrations for 
"A Cradle Song" and "The Lamb" exude 
gentleness. The first is a lullaby comparing a 
Sleeping child to Jesus, and is illustrated with 
a mother gazing at her baby in its cot. In the 
second the child is described as a pure and 
gentle lamb, referring to Jesus, Lamb of God. 
The author asks the child if he knows who 
made him, before providing the answer: God. 
The ochre colours are bright and luminous to 
suggest the tranquil surroundings in which 
the child lives in the countryside. 


From the 16th to the early 19th centuries 
illustrated books were printed by two 
presses. The first printed the text using 
raised lead plates, the second added the 
etchings in spaces left in and around 

the text. Blake's innovation was to print 
his pages in a single process. Writing and 
illustrating in reverse, he added his text 
and illustrations to copper printing plates 
using a special varnish, known as "stop- 
out" varnish. When the plates were then 
reated with acid, the varnish prevented 
the areas covered from being dissolved, 
eaving them raised. Ink could then be 
carefully applied to the plate in fine 


ayers, before paper was rolled across ^. In the press shown here, one worker is preparing the print, another 
he plate on a traditional rolling press. inks a copper plate, while a boy turns the handle on the rolling press. 


SONGS OF INNOCENCE AND OF EXPERIENCE = WILLIAM BLAKE 
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< SCENE-SETTING FRONTISPIECE In 

both collections, the frontispieces feature a 
pastural scene, complete with a flock of sheep, 
a male figure, and a winged cherub. Here, in 
the frontispiece for the Experience portion 

of the book, the two figures are holding hands, 
which represents the constraint of childhood 
freedoms, or perhaps childhood innocence as 
a burden to be endured. 


> INTIMATE LINK In /nnocence the text of 

the poem “Infant Joy” is closely enveloped by 

an illustration of a twining plant, suggesting the 
natural beauty of the subject - the bond between 
mother and child. The poem itself reads as a 
dialogue between a mother and her new baby, 
shown nestled within a flower, who announces 
him- or herself as happy: “Joy is my name”. 


< CONTRASTING PAIRS Some of the poems in Songs 
of Innocence have counterparts in poems of the same 
name in Experience. For example, the "Nurse's Song" in 
Innocence (see left) joyfully tells children to “go and 
play till the light fades away", while the "Nurse's 
Song” in Experience (below) commands them to come 
home. The images reflect this, as children skipping in a 
ring contrast with a nurse combing a sulky boy's hair. 
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have no name ` 

am but two days old . 
What shail call thea? 
happy am 


/ Ame, ae 
ev fay befall duel 


^. GOD'S BLESSING An 
angel is shown attending the 
mother and child in "Infant 
Joy", and all three figures 
are bathed in a golden glow, 
suggesting that the maternal 
bond is blessed by God. 
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Birds of America 


1827-38 = PRINTED = 99 x 66cm (39 x 26in) = 435 LIFE-SIZE PRINTS ISSUED IN 87 PARTS = USA 


SCALE 


John James Audubon's 19th century masterpiece is 
a hand-drawn, visual catalogue of the birds of North 
America, first published as a series of prints between 
1827 and 1838. The book features 435 life-size 
prints of 497 bird species, each depicted in its 
natural habitat with exquisite detail and accuracy. 
Reaching approximately 1m (3ft) in height and 
comprising four separate volumes, Birds of America 
is the largest book ever produced. The original 
edition was printed using a complex combination of pastel and 
watercolour illustrations reproduced from hand-engraved plates. 
At the time of publication wildlife books typically had blank 
backgrounds, but Audubon included a detailed backdrop to each 
picture, giving the reader an idea of the habitats of the birds featured. 
The book's great artistic value is equalled by its contribution 
to cultural and ornithological history. It identifies birds that were 
not known to inhabit America, and also provides a vital historical 
record since six of the birds featured are now thought to be extinct. 
In compiling his book Audubon discovered 25 new species of bird 
and 12 new subspecies. Birds of America took nearly 12 years to 
complete, and only 120 complete sets of the illustrations still exist. 


THE BIGGEST BOOK The original edition of Birds of America was printed 
on "double elephant" folios, sheets of handmade paper measuring 99 x 66cm 
(39 x 26in). The Carolina parrot, shown here feeding on a cockle-bur plant, is 
one of six species of bird drawn by Audubon that is now extinct. 
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BIRDS OF AMERICA m 


LIFE-SIZE DRAWINGS Audubon's patrons 


fervently desirous received a tin box each month with hand-coloured 

. engravings and etchings, including images of large, 
ac quainted Nature medium, and small birds. The great white heron, 
pictured here, is the largest species of heron and 


Audubon had to draw it with a bent neck in order 
JOHN JAMES AUDUBON to enable the life-size drawing. 
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In detail 


oad) I Y SETTING A SCENE All the birds shown in the book 
rer E77 — 7^ ; were killed; Audubon then examined the formation 


of feathers and measured the body and wingspan of 
the dead specimen. Before he began drawing, the birds 
were posed by pinning them to a wooden frame with 
wires - as shown with these gyrfalcons. This allowed 
Audubon to continue his precise and painstaking 

work for several days. 


^. VIBRANT ILLUSTRATIONS This print 
captures the elegance and majesty of 
the trumpeter swan, which Audubon 
praised in his accompanying text. The 
prints themselves were produced by 
London-based engraver Robert Havell Jr, 
and his father. Each was placed on a 
production line, colourists then applied 
different tints to specific parts of each 
print, using a variety of techniques. 


< PRINTING EFFECTS The white lines 
and highlights on the swan's feathers 
emphasize the form of its wings, while 
areas of shadow add a three-dimensional 
effect. Added aquatint gives graded levels 
of greenish tone to the water, hinting at 
its transparency as well as providing a 
sense of undulating movement. 


JOHN JAMES AUDUBON 


1785-1851 


John James Audubon was an American naturalist, ornithologist, and artist. He is best known 
for his detailed paintings and illustrations of North American birds. This extensive and ambitious 
work, Birds of America was to occupy him for most of his life. 


aturalist and painter John James Audubon was born in the French colony of Saint-Domingue (present-day 
Haiti). As a child he moved to France where he developed a love for the natural world. Aged 18 he emigrated 


o Pennsylvania (in part to avoid conscription to the Napoleonic Wars) and lived outside Philadelphia with his 

father, who had secured him a false passport. There, he carried out the first known bird-banding experiment 

in North America, tying thread to legs of eastern Phoebes. Audubon's early attempts in business failed, and 

following his marriage in 1808 to Lucy Bakewell he dedicated himself to naturalism. ^. NATURAL HABITATS In an era before photography 
n 1820 Audubon embarked on his life's project: to draw all the birds of North America. He set off down Audubon's coloured prints, complete with their detailed 

he Mississippi with a gun and his drawing materials, travelling for months at a time in search of specimens, backgrounds, gave the reader a rare and intimate 

which he shot before drawing the birds in precise detail. The epic scale and complexity of the project made view of birds in their own environments, such as the 

financing it difficult and in 1826, having failed to find sufficient funds in America, Audubon sailed to bald eagle depicted here with a fish carcass. Audubon 

England to secure patronage for his half-finished book. He eventually found wealthy patrons from America, employed up to 150 artists to paint these backgrounds; 


Great Britain, and France to finance his vastly ambitious Birds of America (these patrons included King his assistant, Joseph Mason, painted 50 of them. 
George IV and President Andrew Jackson). Returning to America, Audubon moved with his family to New 
York in 1841, where he died on 27 January 1851. 
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Procedure for Writing Words, 
Music and Plainsong in Dots 


1829 = EMBOSSED ON PAPER = 28.5 x 22cm (11 x 9in) = 32 PAGES = FRANCE | 
| 


LOUIS BRAILLE 


va 


SCALE 


At the age of just 20, Louis Braille 
presented his Procedure for Writing 
Words, Music and Plainsong in Dots, and 
unveiled a means of reading and writing 
that would transform the lives of visually 
impaired people, like himself. Educated in 
Paris, he was taught to read (but not write) 
using Valentin HaUy's system of embossed 
lettering. In 1821 Braille became aware 
of Captain Charles Barbier's “night reading” code. A French 
Army officer, Barbier had invented a system in 1808 that 
allowed soldiers to communicate silently on the battlefield 


LOUIS BRAILLE 
1809-1852 


Blind in both eyes from the age of five, Louis Braille mastered his 
disability and went on to invent the coding system named after 
him that enabled visually impaired people to read and write. 


Born in a small town outside Paris, Braille was educated at the local school 
until the age of 10 when he won a scholarship to the Roval Institution for 
Blind Youth, Paris. He learned to read using a form of embossed lettering, 
devised by the school's founder, Valentin Haüy. At the age of 19 Braille was 
appointed a teacher and musician at the institute. He died of consumption at 
the age of only 43, before his system achieved recognition, and is buried in 
the Pantheon in Paris. Today, Braille is a French national hero. 


using a series of signals that could be "read" with fingertips. 
Braille was inspired to develop his own simplified version 
that would be easy to learn, and could also enable writing. 
He refined Barbier's system and invented his own code of 
"cells" or letters using a system of six raised "dots", so that 
each cell could be "read" with a fingertip. He grouped them 
in nine "decades", or characters, including letters, numbers, 


and punctuation. Braille published his work in 1829, with 
additional symbols for both mathematics and music. The 
book was printed with the alphabet embossed on both 
sides of each page, using a technique that involved 
wooden blocks being pressed into wet paper. The book 
introduced the braille system to the world, bringing 
literacy to generations of visually impaired people. 


In detail — 
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^. FIRST EDITION The book had to be printed using Haüy's system 
of embossed letters to translate Braille's new "dot" system. The 

full French title, Procédé pour Écrire les Paroles, la Musique et le 
Plain-chant au moyen de points, is shown here using Haüy's letters. 


A FIRST AND LAST PAGES The title page (left) clearly shows the raised letters 
in the printing. On the last page of the book (right), Braille gives a table, or key, 
to the letters and the corresponding dots and dashes used in his new system. 
The dashes were dropped from the second edition printed in 1837. 


PROCEDURE FOR WRITING WORDS, MUSIC AND PLAINSONG IN DOTS = LOUIS BRAILLE 


We (the blind) must be treated as equals, and 
communication is the way we can bring this about 
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^. BRAILLE'S CHARACTERS EXPLAINED The page above (numbered 16) presents 
the dot codes for Braille's seventh, eighth, and ninth decades, which relate to 
mathematics and music. On the opposite page Braille explains how they are used. 


IN CONTEXT 


In 1854, two years after Braille's 
death, France adopted his system 
of reading and writing for the 
visually impaired. In 1878 the 
World Congress for the Blind 
adopted braille as their official 
means of communication around 
the globe. The system has proved 
remarkably adaptable, with 
versions developed for Slavic 
languages, such as Russian and 
Polish, as well as the major Asian 
languages. Its simplicity also 
made the large-scale production 
of braille typewriters practical. 
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. mo However, recent developments in ; ; 
A CREDIT TO CAPTAIN BARBIER In this preface to Procédé pour orta cia A Printers began to develop braille 
Écrire, Braille states that he developed his system from Barbier's work, : EIE presses in the 19th century. This one dates 
ES - i : ate : has resulted in a decline in its use. from the 1920s. 
but Barbier's 20 signs did not suffice for writing every word in the 


French language. Only six copies of this first edition have survived. 
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Baedeker guidebooks 


FROM 1830s = PRINTED = EARLY EDITIONS 16 x 11.5cm (6 x 4*/2in) = VARYING NUMBER OF PAGES = GERMANY 


KARL BAEDEKER SCALE 


In its heyday, from the 1840s until KARL BAEDEKER 
1914, the German publishing company 
Baedeker produced the world's most 
popular travel guidebooks - a genre it — | through his celebrate series of guidebooks, established the 
did not invent, but wholly transformed. template for the modern travel guide. 

In 1835, while revising an 1828 tourist 


1801-1859 


: . . Born into a family of booksellers and printers in Essen, Germany (then part 
guide to the Rhine valley acquired of Prussia) Baedeker was the eldest of 10 children. He studied in Heidelberg 
from another publisher, Founder Karl in 1817 and then worked for various booksellers, before starting his own 

. bookselling and publishing business in Koblenz in 1827. Having spotted the 
Baedeker created the practical, user- emerging market for authoritative travel guidebooks, he exploited it relentlessly. 
friendly format for which the Baedeker guides became He insisted that Baedeker guides contained accurate information - much of which 
T ee he researched himself - and also saw the importance of regularly updating 
renowned. He added to the existing guide S Coverage of the existing titles. The last two decades of Baedeker's life were spent tirelessly 
area's history and attractions, an innovative feature: advice writing, revising, and updating his guides, and travelling extensively. He died 
aged 58, and his sons, Ernst, Karl, and Fritz successively took over the business, 
on ways to get around and where to stay. The target reader and increased the Baedeker series range: by 1914 it covered much of the globe. 


of this book, and of the Baedeker guides that developed out 

of it, was a new kind of tourist: one who wanted to travel 

independently, rather than hire a tour guide. Baedeker guides' success was driven by the advent of mass 
From 1839, the Baedeker guidebook series grew rapidly; travel in late 19th-century Europe; for the newly wealthy 

before his death in 1859, Karl personally produced a title middle-class, a trip overseas had become affordable and 

for every major destination in Europe. Under the ownership accessible due to the new railways and steamships. But 

of his three sons, the list expanded further, but the brand’s the guides played a role in encouraging this tourism boom 

hallmarks were maintained: scrupulously researched text, too, particularly after French and English editions were 

detailed listings, state-of-the art maps and plans, and a produced. By 1870, a Baedeker, with its distinctive red 

"star" system for rating sights, hotels, and restaurants. The cover, had become synonym for “guidebook”. 
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^. METICULOUS DETAIL The books held lots ^. FLOORPLANS OF KEY SIGHTS The guidebooks were A PANORAMA Accurate and technically accomplished 
of information. This copy of The Rhine from renowned for the breadth of their historical research: hand-drawn views, such as this one of the Eastern 
Rotterdam to Constance (1882) shows a table this plan is of Cologne cathedral, a sight which Baedeker Alps, were a mainstay of the earlier guides produced 


with the river's fall, breadth, length, and depth. remarks "justly excites the admiration of every beholder”. in the era before photographic reproduction. 


BAEDEKER GUIDEBOOKS «s KARL BAEDEKER 


to Paris. 
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DIEPPE. 


1 L 


.. English fleet, then returning from an unsuccessful attack on Brest; 
an unequal contest which resulted in the total destruction of 
the town. The view from the summit, and especially from the 
lofty bridge, is very extensive, but beyond this the castle possesses 
nothing to attract visitors. i 

The church of St. Jacques (the patron saint of fishermen), 
in the Place Nationale, dates from the 14th and 15th centuries. 
The interior is, however, sadly disfigured. Near the church is 
the Statue of Duquesne, a celebrated admiral and native of 
Dieppe (d. 1687), who conquered the redoutable De Ruyter off 
the Sicilian coast in 1676. The Dutch hero soon after died of 
his wounds at Syracuse. Duquesne, who was a Calvinist, was 
interred in the church of Aubonne on the Lake of Geneva. 

On market-days (Wednesdays and Saturdays) an opportunity is 
afforded to the stranger of observing some of the singular head- 
dresses of the Norman country-women. 

The Jetée de l'Ouest, situated at the N.W. extremity of the 
town, forms an agreeable evening promenade, and with the oppo- 
site Jetée de l'Est constitutes the entrance to the harbour. Towards 
the S.E. the harbour terminates in the Bassin de Retenue, flanked 
by the Cours Bourbon, an avenue 9/, M. in length, affording a 
retired and sheltered walk. 

This basin contains an extensive Oyster Park, formerly one 
of the principal sources from which Paris derived its supplies. 
The oysters are first brought from the inexhaustible beds of Cancale 
and Granville to St. Vaast near Cherbourg, whence they are after- 
wards removed to Dieppe. Here they are ‘travaillées’, or dieted, 
S0 as materially to improve their flavour and render them fit for 
exportation. It has been observed that the oyster, when in a na- 
tural state, frequently opens its shell to eject the sea-water from 
which it derives its nourishment and to take in a fresh supply. 
In the ‘park’ they open their shells less frequently, and after a 
treatment of a month it is found that they remain closed for ten 
or twelve days together, an interval which admits of their being trans- 
ported in a perfectly fresh state to all parts of the continent. Since 
the completion of the railway from Paris to Cherbourg, the oyster- 
park of Dieppe has lost much of its importance, and the metropolis 

. now derives its chief supplies from a more convenient source. 

Contiguous to the oyster-park is a restaurant of humble pre- 
tensions, where the delicious bivalve (75 c. per dozen), fresh from 
its native element, may be enjoyed in the highest perfection. 

Le Pollet, a suburb of Dieppe inhabited exclusively by sailors 
and fishermen, adjoins the Bassin de Retenue on the N. side. The 

population differs externally but little from that of Dieppe. It is, 

| however, alleged that they are the descendants of an ancient 

Venetian colony, and it is certain that to this day they possess 

(a primitive simplicity of character unknown among their neigh- 
BADEKER. Paris. 3rd Edition. 15 


A CLEAR LAYOUTS Baedeker guides were viewed as the most reliable of all tourist 
reference books, giving rise to the English verse: "Kings and governments may err - 
but never Mr. Baedeker." These pages - from Paris and Northern France (1867) - are 
typical of the well-planned context, which as well as descriptions of attractions, gave 
information on local customs, and hints on tipping and how best to conduct oneself. 


Its principal object is 

to keep the traveller 

at as great a distance 

as possible from the 
unpleasant... and... 

* HIGH-QUALITY MAPS The . . . ° 
guides’ maps and plans were as to assist him in standing 


detailed and precise as those 


produced by cartographic on his own feet 


companies. They were mostly 


coloured, and easy to read; the 
larger maps could be folded out. KARL BAEDEKER, PREFACE TO GERMANY, 1858 
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The Pickwick Papers 


1836-37 = PRINTED = 21.3 x 12.6cm (8 x 5in) = 609 PAGES = UK 


CHARLES DICKENS SCALE 


The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick CHARLES DICKENS 
Club, commonly known as The Pickwick 
Papers, was Charles Dickens’ first novel. 

Charles Dickens is one of the most famous and best-loved novelists 


Published in 19 monthly installments in the English language. He created numerous fictional characters 
between April 1836 and November 1837, that have captivated generations of readers. 


and as a two-volume book in 1837, it 


1812-1870 


n 1824, Dickens's father was sent to a debtor's prison and the 12-year-old 
proved a phenomenal publishing success Charles was forced to work in a boot-blacking factory - an experience that 
on a scale never seen before. While the haunted him his whole life. Dickens eventually began a career as a political 
. i . . journalist in 1832, and, having quickly made a name for himself, he was offered 
: first instalment sold just 500 copies, he chance to work on The Pickwick Papers alongside Robert Seymour. Published 
the final, double instalment sold 40,000 and established in 1836, it was the starting point of his life-long career as a novelist. 

. Dickens married Catherine Hogarth in 1836, and although they had ten 
Dickens as an author. He would later go on to become one children together, they separated in 1858 after he began an affair with actress, 
of the best-known and best-loved of all Victorian novelists. Ellen Turnan. In addition to writing novels and plays, Dickens edited periodicals 

ae ME A . and newspapers, and assisted several charities. A champion of the poor, he 

The periodicals were not initially intended as a novel: created armies of extraordinary characters and the vast tableaux that emerged 
Dickens was commissioned to write extended captions for played a crucial part in society's awakening social conscience. As a novelist and 


a series of comic sporting scenes by an illustrator. Robert social commentator, Dickens became one of the age's most famous figures. 


Seymour (1798-1836). However, Dickens proposed that the 

process be reversed, with Seymour's illustrations serving his Pickwick Club. There was no plot to speak of - just a 

text. After two instalments Seymour committed suicide, and series of adventures by the friends, led by the ever-genial 

the remainder of the story - with text taking a more central Samuel Pickwick, as they set out to explore England - but 

role - was illustrated by Habbot Knight Browne (Phiz") the work teemed with life and humour. Although Dickens 

(1815-82), who later illustrated 10 other books by Dickens. still signed his work with his nom de plume, “Boz”, the 
The vivid and gleeful portrait of late Georgian England publication of The Pickwick Papers ensured his enduring 

captivated the public: readers from all strata of society fame, and opened up a 40-year-long career as a novelist 

followed the escapades of the four members of the and a literary sensation. 


In detail 


» FRONTISPIECE AND TITLE 
PAGE Following the death 

of the work's first illustrator, 
Seymour, other artists were 
trialled, such as Robert Buss, 
but Hablot K. Browne ("Phiz") 
was ultimately chosen, and his 
drawings are primarily used 

in the book. In his frontispiece, 
Sam Weller and Mr Pickwick 
review papers together. The 
title page shows Tony Weller 
"baptizing" the pastor, Mr 


t, Sirs 1 sball find you 
i oat, than found me at 


^. RIVALS IN LOVE This is one of the few illustrations drawn 

by Robert Seymour shortly before he committed suicide. It depicts 
put army surgeon, Dr Slammer, challenging Alfred Jingle to a duel after 
Stiggins, in the horse trough. he seduced a wealthy widow that the doctor had been pursuing. 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS = CHARLES DICKENS 


Y CHRISTMAS SPECIAL To profit from the Christmas period, the publishers shrewdly 
issued a special edition, published on 31 December 1836, for which Dickens wrote a 
sentimental piece. This image by "Phiz', a steel engraving, shows detail and humour 
in the depiction of Mr Wardle's Christmas party in which partygoers kiss under the 
mistletoe. Phiz initially studied Seymour's style, before later coming into his own. 

His images often included allegorical references in the background. 


296 POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF 


branch of misletoe instantaneously gave rise to a scene of general and 
most delightful struggling and confusion ; in the midst of which Mr, 
Pickwick with a gallantry which would have done honour to a descen- 
dant of Lady Tollimglower herself, took the old lady by the hand, led 
her beneath the mystic branch, and saluted her in all courtesy and 
decorum. The old lady submitted to this piece of practical politeness 
with all the dignity which befitted so important and serious a solemnity, 
but the younger ladies not being so thoroughly imbued with a super- 
stitious veneration ofthe custom, or imagining that tbe value of a salute 
is very much enhanced if it cost a little trouble to obtain it, screamed 
and struggled, and ran into corners, and threatened and remonstrated, 
and did every thing but leave the room, until some of the less adven- 
turous gentlemen were on the point of desisting, when they all at once 
found it useless to resist any longer, and submitted to be kissed with a 
good grace. Mr. Winkle kissed the young lady with the black eyes, 
and Mr. Snodgrass’ kissed Emily; and Mr. Weller, not being particular 
about the form of being under the misletoe, kissed Emma and the other 
female servants, just as he canght them. As to the poor relations, they 
kissed everybody, not even excepting the plainer portion of the young- 
lady visiters, who, in their excessive confusion, ran right under the 
misletoe, directly it was hung up; without knowing it! Wardle stood 
with his back to the fire, surveying the whole scene, with the ntmost 
satisfaction; and the fat boy took the opportunity of appropriating to 
his own use, and summarily devouring, a particularly fine mince-pie, 
thet had been carefully put by, for somebody else. 

Now the screaming had subsided, and faces were iu a glow and curls 
n a tangle, and Mr. Pickwick, after kissing the old lady as before-men- 
tioned, was standing under the misletoe, looking with a very pleased 
countenance on all that was passing around him, when the young lady 
with the black eyes, after a little whispering with the other young ladies, 
made a sudden dart forward, and, putting her arm round Mr. Pickwick's 
neck, saluted him affectionately on the left cheek ; and before Mr. Pick- 
wick distinctly knew what was the matter, he was surrounded by the 
whole body, and kissed by every one of them. 

It was a pleasant thing to see Mr. Pickwick in the centre of the 
group, now pulled this way, and then that, and first kissed on the chin 
and then on the nose, and then on the spectacles, and to hear the peals 
of langhter which were raised on every side; but it was a still more 
pleasant thing to see Mr. Pickwick, blinded shortly afterwards with a 
silk-bandkerchief, falling up against the wall, and scrambling into cor- 
ners, and going through all the mysteries of blindman's buff, with the 
utmost relish for the game, until at last he caught one of the 
poorrelations; and then had to evade the blind-man himself, which 
he did with a nimbleness and agility that elicited the admiration and’ 
applause of all beholders. The poor relations caught just the people 
whom they thought would like it ; and when the game flagged, got caught 
themselves. When they were all tired of blind-man's buff, there was à 
great game at snap-dragon, and when fingers enough were burned with 
that, and all the raisins gone, they sat down by the buge fire of blazing 


IN CONTEXT 


The Pickwick Papers had an instant and lasting impact on 
the 19th-century novel. Initially published monthly, each 


If I were to live a episode concluded with a cliffhanger, creating a sense of 


excitement and an ever-growing readership - as well as 


allowing publishers to spread the cost of publication. Each 
hundred years 3 and instalment was sold for a shilling, and wrapped in a green | 
i : paper cover. Advertisements inside increased profit for the } 
write three novels in publishers, which today provide a fascinating window on 
Victorian Britain. The serial's monthly deadlines demanded a 
each . I should never high degree of discipline, but Dickens rose to the challenge. ere traina 
b d f h He even wrote the last 10 episodes having already started : RAUS Ry serm 
e SO prou O t em, his next acclaimed novel, Oliver Twist. UTD qut meis 


» Theoriginal 1837 cover of the serialized novel includes 
a description of the sporting themes initially proposed as its 
subject matter. "Boz" was Dickens's pen name. 


as I am of Pickwick. 


CHARLES DICKENS, NOVEMBER 1836 
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The Holy Land 


1842-49 = LITHOGRAPHS = 60 x 43cm (24 x 17in) = 247 PLATES = UK 


DAVID ROBERTS SCALE 


The publication, from 1842, of the first prints 
of David Roberts's magisterial The Holy Land, 
Syria, Idumea, Egypt and Nubia - its full title ^s 

- was a publishing sensation. The impact was 

reinforced with the publication of further such 

images in a variety of lavish formats and titles. 

The immense success of the project reflected, % 
not just a deepening European fascination with * 
the perceived exotic allure of the Near East, but 
also a celebration of the exceptional technical sophistication of 
the prints themselves. The collaborative venture combined the 
efforts of David Roberts; Louis Haghe, a Belgian lithographer, 
who made the prints; and publisher, Francis Moon, who took 

a great financial risk in publishing the various volumes. 

Roberts arrived in the Middle East in 1838 and spent 11 months 
sketching and painting a vast range of views: “enough material 
to serve me for the rest of my life”. Haghe then reproduced 
these as lithographs. This intensely demanding form of printing 
sees the images recreated in reverse on stones, which were 
covered with ink, and turned into prints. The resulting black-and- 
white images were then hand-coloured, meaning that no two 
were identical. The book was one of the first great examples of 
mass-produced lithography, heralding the rise of mass media. It 
was also, for the Victorians, an inspiring vision of another world. 


^. BINDING Many of the first subscribers chose to have the plates bound. 


Y AESTHETIC AND ACCURATE Roberts had an inherent sense of 
the dramatic. His most famous image from The Holy Land shows the 
Sphinx and the Great temple complex at Giza, outside Cairo, during 
the arrival of the simoom (meaning "poison wind"), a hot desert 
wind which sweeps before it clouds of suffocating dust and sand. 
The huge sun adds to the sense of impending doom. 


XA DET 


THE HOLY LAND = DAVID ROBERTS 
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In detail p 


> ROBERTS'S SKETCH The spontaneous quality of qm 
Roberts's original drawings reflects his experience RA 
of painting large volumes of material: he produced 
over 272 watercolours of temples, monuments, 
and people for The Holy Land. This scene illustrates 
his bold style, which creates an accurate depiction 
of the landscape without the need for delicate 
detail. The orange hues reflect the heat of the 
atmosphere, while the light reflecting off the top 
of the buildings enhances this by emphasizing the 
sun's presence. 


> HAGHE'S LITHOGRAPH When creating his 
lithographs, Haghe made exact copies of Roberts's 
original sketches and watercolours. However, he 
brought a visual delicacy to what was essentially 
a technical exercise through the process of 
lithography - which sharpens lines, and adds 
contrast to areas of light and shade - and matched 
and precisely complemented Roberts's work. In 
this view Haghe enhances the detail in the 
foreground, but still manages to capture the 
warmth found in Roberts's drawing. 


< ILLUSTRATED FRONTISPIECE 
The frontispiece of Roberts's Egypt 
and Nubia, his follow-up to The Holy 
Land, shows travellers surveying the 
vast statues at grand entrance to 

the 13th-century BCE Great Temple 
of Aboo Simbel (Abu Simbel today), 
in Nubia, in the far south of Egypt. 
The text for the book was provided 
by antiquarian, William Brockedon. 


DAVID ROBERTS 
1796-1864 


David Roberts was a prolific British painter and Royal Academician. 
He had some success with oil painting, but it was his scenes 
painted abroad that brought him renown. 


Born in Scotland Roberts had no formal training as an artist, working instead 
as a painter of stage sets, initially in Scotland then in London. His obvious 
talent was such that from the 1820s he was able to establish himself as a 
landscape painter. A series of journeys to France and the Low Countries, and 
then to Spain and North Africa, cemented his reputation as a virtuoso painter 
of architecture. He had exceptional technical skill and a striking capacity 

for hard work, as well as an instinctive talent for conveying mood and drama 
in landscapes and buildings alike. The Holy Land was a triumph - Queen 
Victoria was the first subscriber to the prints: her copy is still in the Royal Nubian tribesmen in his sketch 
Collection. This success was repeated in a second three-volume work, Egypt : emphasizes the monumental size of 
and Nubia, published between 1846 and 1849. In 1859, he published a the columns of this temple's portico. 


similarly sumptuous work on Italy: Italy, Classical, Historical and Picturesque. He also captures the rich patterning 
of papyrus and lotus motifs. 


> RICH DECORATION When Roberts 
visited the Isis temple complex on the 
Nile island of Philae, it was already 
among the most popular archeological 
sites in Egypt. Roberts's inclusion of 


THE HOLY LAND = DAVID ROBERTS 


1650-1899 


In detail 


» MASTER OF THE ART Haghe's ability to exploit 
lithographic techniques in order to produce dramatic 
highlights and shadows delighted Roberts. As he 
stated, “There can be only one opinion as to the 
masterly manner in which he executed his work". 
Figures bring touches of colour to a palette that 

is otherwise dominated by sand tones. 


A HIGH CONTRAST In this detail of Haghe's untinted lithograph, 
expert shading can be seen, with deep black shadows at the rock's 
base and bright white highlights at its sunlit top. The figures added 
to the scene help give a sense of the scale of this colossal statue. 


< A FINE TOUCH This detail from Haghe's untinted lithograph 
makes clear the exceptional delicacy and accuracy of Haghe's work, 
with flawless contouring of the statue's face and headdress. 


IN CONTEXT 


The success of Roberts's The Holy Land stemmed partly from the financial acuity 
of the publisher, Francis Moon, but was mainly due to the convergence of two 
developments in the Victorian world. The first was the burgeoning interest in the 
mysteries of what were, then, little-known lands. A series of French artists, 
notably Ingres (1780-1867) and Delacroix (1798-1863), were the first to exploit 
this. British artists, among which Roberts was a forerunner, soon followed suit, and 
emand for these compellingly rich images soared. The second development was 
that of lithography, which occurred at the end of 18th century, initially in Germany. 
The word comes from the ancient Greek /ithos meaning "stone" and graphein 
meaning "write", since the image was drawn on a lithographic stone with a wax 
crayon. In this period, just before the widespread use of photography, it was the 
first time that such high quality reproductions were possible. In the hands of two 
such supreme technicians as Roberts and Haghe, the results were startling. 
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» A view of Petra shows the entrance to the ravine leading to the Al-Khazneh 
("Khusme" in Roberts's title), meaning "The Treasury", a spectacular building carved 
into the cliff face. Roberts creates a heightened sense of awe with his scaling of 
huge looming rock and small figures, as well as extremes of light and shade. 


THE HOLY LAND = DAVID ROBERTS 


^. ROMANTIC VISION Roberts's compositions drew 
on a European landscape tradition of Romanticism, 


They [the prints] are faithful and uae) aspects of the natural world were mm 


hanced and dramatized to convey emotion 


l b . b d li view of Jerusalem, with Arabs in the foreground and 

ADOIrlOUs eyon any out ines the city looming beyond, captured the British publics 
imagination and led to wealthy Victorians buying 

from nature I have ever seen Roberts's works in great quantities. Any such major 


set-piece image took Haghe a month of painstaking 
labour to complete the lithograph. 


JOHN RUSKIN, ON THE HOLY LAND 
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Photographs of British Algae: 


Cyanotype Impressions 


1843-1853 = PHOTOGRAMS = 25.3 x 20cm (10 x 8in) = 411 SHEETS = UK Ww 


ANNA ATKINS 


SCALE 


Photography was just a few years ANNA ATKINS 
old when botanist Anna Atkins 
1799-1871 
created the first-ever book to be 
; ; Anna Atkins pioneered the use of photography in her books on 
Beiti sh Alzi photograph ically illustrated and botany, using cyanotypes to illustrate her specimens. She is best 
vi] : printed. Photographs of British known for her book on algae, a work of science as well as beauty. 
Algae: Cyanotype Impressions was a : ini 

. An early female member of the Botanical Society of London, Anna Atkins 
collection of photographs, or rather was an English amateur botanist and a pioneer of scientific photography. 
photograms (shadow images), of Her mother died soon after she was born and she was brought up by her 


d d had text t k botanist father, John Children. He was a Fellow of the prestigious Royal 
seaweeds, an ad no text to Spea Society, who encouraged his daughter's botanical interests and introduced 


of, apart from the introductory pages and labels. The her to many of the leading scientists of the time. 


a : In 1825 she married John Pelly Atkins, who would later become Sheriff 
book was never published, but Atkins made a handful of Kent, and went to live in Halstead Place, Kent. The Atkins had no children, 


of copies, bound them by hand, and sent them out to allowing Anna to devote time to her interest in botany. On learning about the 
friends in three volumes between 1843 and 1853. cyanotype process, she realized that it could be used to produce accurate and 
. : : highly detailed botanical images. She created her photographic book of algae, 
Atkins's book was probably intended as a companion to specifically seaweed, between 1843 and 1853, and went on to produce similar 
William Harvey's Manual of British Algae (1841), which photographic books of flowers and ferns with her friend Anne Dixon, as well 
3 : as some unillustrated books on botany. 
was not illustrated. Although it broke no new ground 


scientifically, her beautiful, blue-tinged images were an 


artistic triumph, which Atkins achieved using a cutting- page she was able to blend this science with artistic 
edge photographic technique (see p.189). presentation. With the exposure of algae-covered, light- 

It was just four years since Louis-Jacques-Mandé sensitive paper to sunlight, ghostly silhouettes of the algae 
Daguerre (1787-1851) and William Fox Talbot (1800-77) appeared against a background of rich blue. The result was 
had independently reported the first two successful wholly original, and Atkins's book is considered one of the 
photographic processes: the daguerreotype and the most significant landmarks in the art of photography. 


calotype. Fox Talbot was a family friend, from whom 
Atkins learned about calotypes, as was Sir John Herschel 
(1792-1871), who invented the cyanotype process just a 
year before Atkins produced her first volume. 

There is no proof that Atkins ever took a photograph 
with a camera. Creating the cyanotype pictures in her 
book required an intricate scientific process and yet 
through her careful arrangement of the algae on the 


» PIONEERING WORK The first volume of Photographs of British Algae came 

out in October 1843 and so earned its place as the first book to be illustrated 
photographically, beating Fox Talbot's famous The Pencil of Nature by a year. 

Copies of Atkins's book are rare - there are known to be 13, although not all of 

them are complete. The cyanotype process was used to create both the seaweed 

illustrations as well as the text pages, such as this contents page. Ce 


>» ARTISTRY Throughout the book 
Atkins combined her detailed botanical 
knowledge with a rare artistic skill. One 
of the first images in the 1843 volume, 
beautifully presented on the page, is of 
the brown alga Cystoseira granulata. 
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A TITLE PAGE Inscribed carefully 
in elegant, handwritten script, the 
title page was photographed using 
the cyanotype process. The subtitle, 
Cyanotype Impressions, indicates the 
artistic approach of the book. 


^. ARTISTIC INTEGRITY In her 
introductory text, Atkins mentions why 
she chose to use the cyanotype process 
for her book and acknowledges her debt 
to Sir John Herschel for his invention. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS OF BRITISH ALGAE: CYANOTYPE IMPRESSIONS # ANNA ATKINS 


The difficulty of making accurate drawings of objects as minute 
as many of the Algae and Confervae, has induced me to avail 


myself of... Herschel’s beautiful process of Cyanotype 99 
ANNA ATKINS, PREFACE TO PHOTOGRAPHS OF BRITISH ALGAE 


1650-1899 


In detail 


 Delefserw sånouinea. 


ihe è Mes ux 
rà eget» a d reste la salle 44) 


< CAPTURING DETAIL 
This cyanotype of 

he crimson seaweed 
Delesseria sanguinea, 
from the 1843 volume 
shows how quickly 
Atkins had mastered 
he new photographic 
process. Even modern 
photographers would 
find it a challenge 

o capture the subtle 
detailing so accurately. 


Dictyola dichotoma 
in Zhe young viale, H 
m fe 3 


^. ARTISTIC APPROACH 

This sample of the golden brown 
seaweed Dictyota dichotoma in 

its young state and in fruit, was 
probably made around 1861, eight 
years after Atkins's first cyanotype, 
and showcases her command of 
the photographic process. 


»> UPDATES As Atkins issued 

new volumes she would often 
include updates and new plates 

to replace earlier images for which 
she had found better specimens. 
The first version of Ectocarpus 
brachiatus (right), for instance, was 
later replaced with a much more 
impressive specimen (far right). 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF BRITISH ALGAE: CYANOTYPE IMPRESSIONS = ANNA ATKINS 


The cyanotype is a photographic process invented by 

the English scientist Sir John Herschel, and it does not 
require a camera. Paper is coated with a mix of ammonium 
citrate and potassium ferricyanide. To create the image, 
the object is simply laid on the cyanotype paper and 
exposed to sunlight. Washing the paper in water reveals 

a white silhouette on a deep blue background. Cyanotypes 
are so durable that they came to be the standard process 
for making copies of technical and architectural plans for 
everything from ships to cathedrals. The word “blueprint” 
comes from the blue of cyanotype plans. 


A The cyanotype process was used to create portraits, 
such as this image taken by Herschel in 1836, titled “The 
Right Honourable Mrs. Leicester Stanhope”. 
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Uncle Tom's Cabin 


1852 AND 1853 = PRINTED = 19.2 x 12cm (7 x 5in) = 312 AND 322 PAGES = USA 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 


Carrying the subtitle, Life Among the 
Lowly, Uncle Tom's Cabin was originally 
serialized in 1851 by The National Era 
newspaper in Washington D.C. The story 
Caused a sensation, and was published 
in book form a year later, featuring six 
engravings by Hammatt Billings. It sold 
300,000 copies in the US and one million 
in the UK in its first year, and a second 
edition followed in 1853 with 117 illustrations. During 
the 19th century, only the Bible sold in greater numbers. 
Beecher Stowe was a passionate abolitionist, and the 
theme throughout Uncle Tom's Cabin is the immorality 
of slavery - an issue that became the great fault line of 
19th-century America. While the industrial North opposed 
slavery, the agricultural South defended it fiercely, as its 
economy was dependent on more than four million slaves. 
This conflict of opinion, possibly inflamed by Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, resulted in the American Civil War of 1861. The 
eventual Northern victory in 1865 freed the slaves, but 
the war cost an estimated 620,000 lives, and left the 
South in dire economic straits. 


In detail 


LITTLE EVA READING THE BIBLE TO UNCLE TOM IN THE ARBOR. Page 63 


^. UNCLE TOM'S FAITH Central to the book are the encounters between Eva, 
daughter of Tom's well-meaning second master, Augustine St Clare, and Tom 
himself. Though Eva is still a child, her faith crucially reinforces Tom's Christian 
beliefs. Her subsequent lingering death, illuminated for her by a vision of 
heaven, presages what amounts to Tom's martyrdom at the end of the book. 


SCALE 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 


1811-1896 


American abolitionist and writer Harriet Beecher Stowe was 
an early champion of women's rights and campaigned against 
inequality her whole life. 


Born in Connecticut, she was the daughter of a Calvinist preacher. After her 
own education she taught in a school set up by her sister, before they moved 
with their father to Cincinnati, Ohio in 1832. She continued teaching and in 
1836 married a clergyman and passionate abolitionist, Calvin Ellis Stowe. 
During her time in Cincinnati, Beecher Stowe was exposed to the harsh reality 
of slavery, which she fiercely opposed, and started writing what would become 
Uncle Tom's Cabin. Its huge success was not matched by any of her later work 
- she wrote 30 books, including novels and memoirs. Her husband died in 1886 
when her own health then declined - her final years were clouded by dementia. 


Uncle Tom's Cabin can be seen as maudlin, and is often 
cloyingly sentimental. It has also been attacked for being 
patronizing, and almost racist, by a number of modern 
scholars due to the condescending descriptions of some 

of the black characters. Yet its success in championing the 
plight of slaves in the US and helping to bring an end to 
slavery there cannot be questioned. Uncle Tom's Cabin is a 
product of a social conscience outraged that slavery could 
exist at all in a country that had been conceived in liberty. 


THE AUCTION SALE. 


Page 174. 


^. SLAVE OWNERSHIP Plantation owners in the South counted slaves as their 
legal property, much like their horses or other domestic animals. Not only did 
these human beings have no rights, but they could be bought and sold at will, 
often at auctions. Tom, for example, is sold twice - the first time privately to 
St Clare after rescuing his daughter, then to Legree at auction, as shown here. 


UNCLE TOM'S CABIN # HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 


I did not write it. God wrote it. I merely did His dictation 


| HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, ON DESCRIBING THE WRITING OF UNCLE TOM'S CABIN 


Eliza comes to tell Uncle Tom that he is sold, and that she is running away to save her child. Page 62. 


A FIRST IMAGE OF TOM To encourage sales of the costly two-volume novel, 
its publisher, John P. Jewett, commissioned Charles Howland Hammatt Billings 
to produce six full-page illustrations. The first is shown here, and depicts Eliza, 
a Slave, telling Tom that he is to be sold by his current owner, Arthur Shelby, 
to pay off his debts. Tom is bought by the cruel Simon Legree. 


me some water!” 
The woman Cassy— for it was she— set down her lantern, | 
and, pouring water from a bottle, raised his head, and gare 


vesino 


198 UNCLE TOM'S CABIN; OM, 
IN CONTEXT 

CHAPTER XXXIV. The publication of Uncle Tom's Cabin A KEY 

A AM unleashed a storm of criticism in the 
And behold the tears of such as are cpprened; and en the side of thelr = 
SEL Bei ses aes ig Wad ps ino Seca South. Beecher Stowe was attacked : ; 
a HO a io Ven RONDE i not only for never having visited a UNCLE TOM'S CABIN; 

ie li iral inf la ge ou og Bin i : 

piede ide erai c1 î plan ation, but also for fundamentally meme si 
sil arca «i pia, si eee da. III misunderstanding what many in the FACTS AND DOCUMENTS 
iterazione arn) (I: South saw as the “essentially benign 
"TO, gel Lod) Di ai dora Bryn ag! = : nature of slavery": that blacks were UPON WHICH THE STORY IS FOUNDED. 
give me the victory over all!” prayed poor Tom, in his F lik hild M th fi b t vescrmss wira 
ne ue i ike children, requiring the firm, bu i 
"ORT een 0x Gs Lani seg pe A kindly hand of whites to guide them. CIEL 


In 1853, Beecher Stowe published an 
impassioned defence of Uncle Tom's 
Cabin that documented the sources of JT KNIFE BEECHES, WE, 
her information for the original book. 


THE TRUTH OF THE WORK. 
him drink Another and another cup were drained, with 
feverish eat 

“ Drink all ye want," she said; “I knew how it would be. 


^. MARTYRDOM OF TOM The antisalvery movement was heavily 


influenced by the Christian Church, and it is Tom's devotion to the > Balled nane North; Beecher 


BOSTON: 


> ; d n B h Stowe's A Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin PUBLISHED BY JOHN P. JEWETT & CO. 
faith that ultimately leads to him being whipped to death by his was loathed i the South - hostility IRWETT, PROCTOR A VORTHIXOTON. y 
owner, Legree. In this illustration, Tom is given water by fellow between the regions was unremitting. PRE 26r eae 


slave, Cassey, following the beating that later claims his life. 
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Leaves of Grass 


1855 (FIRST EDITION) = PRINTED = 29 x 20.5cm (11 x Bin) = 95 PAGES = USA 


WALT WHITMAN SCALE 


The first edition of Walt Whitman's Leaves WALT WHITMAN 

of Grass, a book of 12 poems, contained aa e 

only 95 pages, yet it had a huge influence ei 
- : Walt Whitman was a poet, journalist, and essayist who became one 

on the development of American literature. of the most influential voices in American literature, although he 

In the standard bibliographical reference was rarely regarded as more than a curiousity during his lifetime. 

work Printing and the Mind of Man it 


Whitman was born on Long Island, New York, and was one of eight children. His 


was referred to as "America's second early life was impoverished and he undertook a variety of menial jobs, latterly 
Declaration of Independence: that of 1776 as a printer and journalist. The publication of Leaves of Grass, financed by 

m . i Whitman himself, represented a radical departure. Service as a medical orderly 
was political; that of 1855 intellectual". in the American Civil War imbued in him a shocked revulsion of the horror of 


Aged 36, Whitman, was unknown to the literary world when war. His life thereafter was devoted to an endless reworking of Leaves of Grass. 
Leaves of Grass was published, and not even named as the 

book's author (although he did identify himself in one of the book celebrated Whitman himself and his astonishingly 
poems). But his collection revolutionized not just American intense response to, and identification with, every 
literature but literature across the English-speaking world. aspect of the world. The initial reaction to the book 
Whitman pioneered a completely new poetic voice that was varied from the baffled to the outraged. Only a handful 
wild, rapturous, concrete, sensuous, harsh, and unmistakably of critics, most notably Ralph Waldo Emerson (1803-82), 
modern. It deliberately avoided any sort of tone or subject the pre-eminent American literary figure of the time, 
matter that might conventionally be thought poetic. Though recognized that here was not just a new poetic vision 


infused with an extraordinary lyricism, Whitman's poetic but an indisputably great one. 
forms similarly disregarded rhythm, metre, and rhyme. Whitman devoted the rest of his life to expanding Leaves 
In part the book celebrated America and ordinary of Grass, adding poems - the book's final edition in 1881 


Americans, and in World War II the US government gave contained 389 - and endlessly revising those already 
each soldier a copy to remind them of the America that written. Single-handed and unheralded, Whitman recast 
they were fighting for. More particularly though, the every expectation of what poetry might mean. 


In detail 


* CHANGING TIMES There 
were six editions of Leaves of 
Grass, published in 1855, 1856, 
1860-61, 1867, 1871-72, and 
1881-82. The first two editions 
were bound in green to reflect 
he organic nature of Whitman's 
poetry. For the second edition 
Whitman designed the fon 
used on the spine himself. 
The third edition, printed just 
before the American Civil War, 
is bound in red to represen 
looming bloodshed. The sixth 
edition, with its yellow cover, 
is suggestive of autumn, and 
reflects Whitman's belief that 
his life was drawing to an end. 


+ 


A SECOND EDITION ^. THIRD EDITION A SIXTH EDITION 


LEAVES OF GRASS = WALT WHITMAN 


Pass. 


Brooklyn, New York: 


1855. 


Leaves of Grass. 


CELEBRATE myself, 
And what I assume you shall assume, 
For eviry atom belooging to me as good belongs to you. 
T lonfe and invite my soal, 
Loan snd loafo at my ease .... observing a spear of sumet grast- 
Houses and rooms aro fall of perfumes. ...the shelves are crowded with perfumery 


I breathe the fragrance myself, and know it and like it, 
“Tho distillation would intoxicate me also, but I shall not let it. 


A AUTHOR PICTURE The first edition of Leaves of Grass did not name 
Whitman as the author, but it nonetheless featured a picture of him. It was 

a deliberately iconoclastic image, unlike any conventional portrayal of a poet 
at the time. | am “one of the roughs”, Whitman asserted, “a kosmos”. 


The atmosphere is mot a perfume... it has no taste of the distillation... it ia 


E odoris, 
MR SHUT lees Tt in fer my mouth forever... T am in love with it, 
MIR PISO RIVA tot I will go to the bank by the wood and become undiaguised and med; 
1 am mad for it to be in contact with me. 


Tho smoke of my own breath, 
Echos, ripples, and buzzed whispers . ... loreroot, silktbrend, crotch and vines 
My respiration and inspiration ... the beating of my heart... tbe passing of blood 


Tanga, 

‘of green loaves and dry leaves, and of the shore and durkeolored soa- 
rocks, and of bay in the barn, 

The sound of the belched words of my 

the wind, 


words loosed to the «dies of 


A 


< SELF-ASSERTION In the first line of poetry from the 1855 edition of 
Leaves of Grass Whitman asserted, "| celebrate myself”. It was not a boast 
but a poetic attempt to identify himself with all the peoples of America, 
whom he invites to identify themselves with him, in turn - not simply as 
citizens of a new nation but as members of humanity. 


EOD 
CONTENTS. < INVOLVEMENT < NEW IMAGE For the 
EE 1^ With his background frontispiece of the 1860 
De in printing, and his edition, Whitman dropped 
(€ een eye for detail, s his American Everyman 
EU VU N S Whitman was always | WE, image (as above) and 
E detrei car involved in the design sil CMS, , appeared in Byronic collar 


and production of his 
books. He considered 
his project to be “The 
Great Construction of 


and cravat. The poet added 


w > a tail to the full-stop after 
e . the word "grass" in the title, 
cas" 


which makes it look similar 


A Boston Ballad, the &h Year T- 8. 6.6 ee eee ME 


TAn E T L sk he New Bible”, which to a sperm - reflecting 
E Re D S ro e ETE is reflected in this the book's themes of 
Cuidam e nn contents page from Boston. procreation and growth. 


To a (oie Rtereler or Revetireas 204 | Walt Whitman's Canton 


he 1860 edition, 


E rues redai È = 

Eee core Um where the poems Hayen End G ldridge, 

To Rich Givers " . EJ i I II 

ERE Mi ic d; sss are numbered and Vicar ssf eut. Sales. 
DIN GORI Troia 9 an grouped, resembling 


divisions in the Bible. 860-061) 
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On the Origin of Species 


1859 = PRINTED = DIMENSIONS UNKNOWN * 502 PAGES = UK 


CHARLES DARWIN 


The publication of Charles Darwin's On 
the Origin of Species sent shock waves 
through pious Victorian society. His 
views on the theory of evolution were 
highly controversial, and contradicted 
what many believed at the time - that 
all life on earth had been created intact 
and was unchanging. In his book Darwin 
questioned this widely held belief, and 
suggested that evolution had occurred 
by a process called “natural selection” - a direct challenge 
to the Christian view of the divinely created world. As 
a Christian himself Darwin struggled with this idea, and 
in old age would come to describe himself as agnostic. 
Darwin had first pursued a career in medicine, then in 
the Church, but in late 1831 he joined an expedition on the 
HMS Beagle as an unpaid geologist. The five years he spent 
on the ship led him to conclude that species were not fixed, 
as was popularly thought, but evolved over time through 
natural selection. Darwin laboured for more than 20 years 


A NOTEBOOK B Darwin 
recorded his observations in a 
series of notebooks, labelled A 
to N. This is page 36 from book 
B and dates from July 1837. 


A THE “EVOLUTIONARY TREE” Darwin's 
notebooks contain sketches and diagrams, such 
as this version of his evolutionary tree, which 
describes his theory about the relationship 
between species in the same family, or genus. 


formulating these ideas, and delayed publishing his theory 
as he “kept amassing information he could use to present a 
lengthy and well-reasoned argument”. But in 1858 he was 
forced to publish an abstract of his work about evolution 
after receiving word that the anthropologist Alfred Russel 
Wallace had arrived at the same conclusion independently. 
Darwin's book On the Origin of Species by Means of 
Natural Selection, or the Preservation of Favoured Races 
in the Struggle for Life was published in 1859 - the first 
run of 1,250 copies sold out immediately. A further 3,000 
were printed, with additions and corrections, for January 
1860. Six more editions came out in Darwin’s lifetime. 
While the concept of evolution in the animal kingdom 
gained in popularity, the idea that humans had also evolved 
was opposed by Christians (the book was hugely influential 
in the separation of the Church and science). During a debate 
in 1860, Darwin was as furiously denounced by the Bishop 
of Oxford, as he was passionately defended by biologist 
T.E. Huxley. Also present was Beagle captain, Robert Fitzroy, 
clutching a bible and appalled at his companion's betrayal. 


A. THE TREE OF LIFE The only illustration in the first edition of On the Origin 
of Species was this fold-out lithograph by William West based on Darwin's 
earlier diagram (left). The species in it are labelled A to L along the base (and 
spaced irregularly to show how distinct they are from each other). The Roman 
numerals (I-XIV) represent thousands of generations. 


“ But with regard to the material world, we can at least go so 
far as this—we can perceive that events are brought about not by 
insulated interpositions of Divine power, exerted in each particular 
case, but by the establishment of generel laws.” 


W. WHEWELL : Bridgewater Treatise. 


“To conclude, therefore, let no man out of a weak conceit of 
sobriety, or an ill-applied moderation, think or maintain, that a 
man can search too far or be too well studied in the book of God's 
word, or in the book of God's works; divinity or philosophy ; but 
rather let men endeavour an endless progress or proficience in both.” 


Bacon: Advancement of Learning. 


Down, Bromley, Kent, 
October 1st, 1859. 


ON 


THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES 
BY MEANS OF NATURAL SELECTION, 


OR THE 


PRESERVATION OF FAVOURED RACES IN THE STRUGGLE 
FOR LIFE. 


By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., 


FELLOW OF THE ROYAL, GEOLOGICAL, LINNASAN, ETC., SOCIETIES ; 


AUTHOR OF * JOURNAL OF RESEARCHES DURING H, M, 8. BEAGLE’S VOYAGE 
ROUND THE WORLD.” 


LONDON: 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE 
1859. 
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The right of Translation is reserved. 


— 


A FIRST EDITION Determined to publish ahead of Russel Wallace, Darwin completed his 
155,000-word draft in April 1859 and was reading the printer's proofs by October. There was 
no time to commission engravings, which would also have made the book more expensive than 
the original price of 15 shillings, so the design is simple. On this left-hand page, from the first 
edition, there are quotes from the writings of philosophers William Whewell and Francis Bacon. 


One general law, 
leading to the 
advancement of 
all organic beings, 
umili multiply, 
Vary, let the 
strongest live and 
the weakest die 


CHARLES DARWIN, ON THE ORIGIN 
OF SPECIES 


IN CONTEXT 


In 1831 Darwin joined the 
crew of the HMS Beagle as a 
"gentleman naturalist" and set 
out on a voyage across the 
Atlantic. The ship explored 
the entire coastline of South 
America, then completed its 
circumnavigation via Tahiti, 
Australia, Mauritius, and the 
Cape of Good Hope. During the 
voyage Darwin kept a diary, 
ing up its 770 pages with 
etailed observations and 
otes. He meticulously 
ollected fossils and other 
eological specimens, and 
drew up catalogues of bones, 
kins, and carcasses. HMS 
Beagle returned to England 
five years later in October 
1836, and Darwin began 
formulating his ideas. 


2. Geospiza fortis. 
4. Certhidea olivasea. 


1. Geospiza magnirostris. 
3. Geospiza parvula. 


^. In September 1835 HMS Beagle visited the Galápagos Islands 
in the Pacific. Here Darwin discovered 13 different species of 
finches, all with different types of beak, which he realised had 
evolved independently to deal with the food available to the birds. 
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Alice's Adventures in Wonderland 


1865 = PRINTED = 18.1 x 12.1cm (7 x 5in) = 192 PAGES = UK 


Lewis Carroll's Alice's Adventures in Wonderland is LEWIS CARROLL 
one of the best-loved children's books ever created, and 


LEWIS CARROLL 


1832-1898 


considered a cornerstone of the literary nonsense genre. 
In the first edition the fanciful story was perfectly 

matched by the exquisite pen and ink drawings of British 
illustrator John Tenniel. Countless illustrators have since 


Lewis Carroll was the pen-name for British mathematician and 
writer, Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, best-known for his A/ice books. 


The eldest of 11 children, Carroll was born in Cheshire but spent his teenage 
years in North Yorkshire - he often entertained his siblings by making up 


tried their hands at portraying the Alice story, but none games and stories. He was a brilliant mathematician and became a lecturer 
has yet come close to capturing the public's imagination in mathematics at Christ Church, Oxford, where he also wrote the children's 

. . | . . Ne books that made him famous: Alice's Adventures in Wonderland and its sequel 
or affection like the illustrations of the first edition. Through the Looking-Glass, both of which display his love of wordplay and 


Carroll originally made up his story about young Alice logic puzzles. Carroll was ordained as a church deacon in 1861 but he never 


who falls down a rabbit hole, in the summer of 1862. 


became a priest. He was also an accomplished photographer. The huge 
popularity of the A/ice books brought Carroll fame and wealth, although 


He had befriended the daughters of the Dean of his Oxford his later writings were less successful. He died of pneumonia in 1898. 
College, and captivated the girls with his story while out 


with them on a boat trip. Alice Liddell was so enchanted extending the story, adding jokes, and retitling it A/ice's 
that she begged Carroll to put the story down on paper. Adventures in Wonderland. He chose John Tenniel, 

It took him over a year to write out the tale in his tiny, a cartoonist for the magazine Punch, to illustrate it. 

neat hand, and to illustrate it with 37 of his own sketches. Tenniel was given precise instructions by Caroll and 
Alice finally received the 90-page book in November 1864, the author's own sketches to start from, but while the 
dedicated to “a dear child, in memory of a summer day”. illustrations he created expertly capture Carroll's fantastic 


This single, handwritten, personally illustrated manuscript, tale, they were uniquely his own style. Since its initial 


entitled "Alice's Adventures Under Ground", is now one of publication in 1865, Alice's Adventures in Wonderland has 
the British Library's greatest treasures. Friends who saw never been out of print and this perennial children's book 
the manuscript urged him to publish it, and Carroll agreed, | remains popular to this day. 


She sat for Some while Sorrow ful 
and silent, but she was not long before 
She recovered. her spirdls , and. began talking 
Yo herselt again as usual :"I do wisk 
Some of them had stayed a little longer! 
and. I was getting t be such friends “with 
tem— really the Lory and I were almost 
like sisters! and so was that dear little 
Eaglet! And then the Duck and the Dodo / 
How nicely the Duck sang É us as we came 
Along through the water; and if the Dodo 
hadnt known the way do that nice Little 
cottage, I dont knew when we should have 
got dry again —" and. there is no knowing 
how long she might have prattled. on in 
this way, if she had not Suddenly caught 
the sound of pallering fed 

Tt was the while rabbit, trotting 
Slowly back again, and looking anxiously 
about iL as it went, as if it had. lost 
something, and she heard it muttering 
da diego the Marchioness ! the Marchioness! 
oh my dear paws ! ok my fur and whiskers ! 
She have me executed, as sure as ferrets 


< ALABOUR OF LOVE If it co 
had not been for the persuasion IT 
of friends, Carroll's manuscript The chief deffieully whieh Alice pe 
would have remained simply a at first was ls manage her ostrich : she got 
private memento of a summer ils body tucked away, comfortably enough, under 
day with Alice and her sisters. 
Alice Liddell might have been 

he inspiration for Carroll’s Alice, 
but with her short, dark, straight 
hair (see p.199), she was clearly 
not the model. 


2 WS 


are ferrits! Where cam I have dropped them, 
I wonder?” Alice guessed. in a moment Hat 
it was looking for the nosegay and the pair 
of while kid gloves, and she began hunting 
| for them, but they were now nowhere to de 
| Sem — everything seemed t have changed 


her arm, weh its 

legs hanging down, 
but generally, just 
as she had get i 

neck slraightined out 
nicely, and was going 
to give a blow wild 
iis head , tt would 
twist ilself round, 
and look up into 

her face, will such 
a purzled expression 


B UL null nat hils barsting oct langling + ond 


| since. hen swim tn the pool, and. her walk 
along the rier- bank with ils fringe, of 
rushes and forget-me-nots, and the glass 
table and the little door had vanished. 

< Soon. the rabbi 
noticed Alice , as 
she stood looking 
curiously about 
her; and al once 
NNSROob in a quick 


> A COMPLETE VISION Lewis = — 4 = 
Carroll's original manuscript is 


E pae remarkable for how fully the EE uL qued; head Minis and. vn quip 

i Meany Ann! what story and images were realized. do begin again, it was very confusing lo find 

| KL are you doing out. This page depicts the scene in that the hedgehog had unrolled itself, and was 
+f here ? Go home this which Alice plays the Queen in the act of crawling away : besides all 

i sea momenti and: Cok at croquet, using hedgehogs as Mia sesigreerali, arily © x ua 

on my. dressing table for my gloves and notes balls and a puzzled ostrich as a in her wage wherever she wanted t5 send the 

and fell them here, as quick as you can mallet. In the final published hedgehog Wi, and as the doubled-up soldiers were 
run, do you hear?" and Alice was so much edition Tenniel swaps the ostrich always getting up and walking off & other 


‘ghfined that she ran off at once, without 
rig È + OUS 3 
f for a flamingo in his illustration, 


heightening the absurdity. 


ALICE'S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND s LEWIS CARROLL 


Why, sometimes I've believed as many as six 
impossible things before breakfast 


| THE QUEEN, AL/CE'S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND 


36 


than she exp ecd d. ; before she fau. drunk 
half the bottle, she found. hey head Pressing 


against The ceiling, ancl she stooped to Save | 
her neck From. being broken | and. haskly ! 


I hope I sha n't 
Grow any More — | 
I wish T hada | 
ricas anali 
v Alas LPS S 
tI was tao late: 
) she went on 
| \\ growing and 


LN growing, and. Very 1 
pon. Ando 1 


kneel down :in 


a Gl, 2, Aa 
Sipps ME rg yopm even. for 
this, and she tried the effect of ly ing 

down., with one elbow against the door, 

1) the other arm curled round, her 

head Still she went on growing , and. ‘as 
a last resource she pat one arm. out of 
the window, and. one Foot up the chimney, 
and said. l herself Censis, 2 can do mo 

more — what will bene af vh o 


^. INTERWOVEN NARRATIVE Carroll's creative way of combining 
pictures and text can be seen to great effect in his “handmade copy”. 
Here the illustration on the left shows the growing Alice, her form 
appearing to push against the text after drinking a magic potion. On 
the right she fills the whole page, her large head squeezed into the 
bottom corner, with her relatively small feet extending to the top. 


1650-1899 


In detail 


^. THE RED COVER 
Conscious of his young 
readers, Carroll wanted his 
book to have a bright red 
cover rather than the green 
that his publishers, Macmillan, 
Usually used. "Not the best, 
perhaps, artistically" he wrote 
to Macmillan, "but the most 
attractive to childish eyes". 


26 49. 


and her eyes 

imme dia tely met 
those of a large 

blue calerpdlay, 

which was setting 
wilk ils arms fold: 
-ed, quietly Smoking 
a long hookah, and 
taking not the least 
notice of her or 
of anything else. 
i For some 

i P time they locked. 
Nit) ih) ui ot eack other in | 


: vM VANI silence : at last 
Pago illan look the hookah out of is 


r7] 


“ Who are you 2" said the caterpillar, 
This was not an encodra 467.9 opening 
Alice replied. rather shyly, 


or a conversalion 3 
eT B hardly know, sir, jest at present — 
at least I know who J was when E got 
up this morning, but I think I must have 
been changed several times since that- l 
“WA at do you mean by that zc Said the 
caterpillar, 5 sciato yourself Nate 


"I cant explain gry self Im afraid, sir, 


» 


GERA ESE RAV: 


ADVICE FROM A CATERPILLAR. 


Tue Caterpillar and Alice looked at each 


other for some time 


in silence: at last the 


Caterpillar took the hookah out of its mouth, 
and addressed her in a languid, sleepy voice. 
* Who are yoz ? " said the Caterpillar. 


^. ORIGINAL CHARACTERS A popular character in the book is 
the caterpillar, which appears smoking a pipe on a mushroom. 
Carroll drew his own version of the caterpillar in his manuscript - 
a kind of optical illusion in which the folded length of the 
caterpillar forms the body of a seated mystic. In keeping with 
his strange appearance, the caterpillar's speech is obscure and 
he repeatedly asks Alice the existential question, "Who are 
you?”, in a sleepy, languid tone. 


A TENNIEL'S INTERPRETATION Tenniel drew his own version of 
Carroll's caterpillar, but an ambiguous one that toyed with visual 
interpretations: its head could be read as a man's face in profile, 
with protruding human nose and chin, or as the anatomically 
correct body of a caterpillar. The elongated, looping hose of 

the pipe adds to the overall sense of mystery. For many of the 
illustrations Tenniel received explicit instructions from Carroll, but 
his style, with its precise classical lines, is instantly recognizable. 


^. HATTER'S TEA PARTY 4s he prepared his manuscript 
for publication, Carroll elaborated on his story considerably, 
adding scenes such as "The Caucus Race", "Pig and Pepper", 
and, most famous of all, “A Mad Tea-Party" in which the 
Hatter and the March Hare bombard Alice with riddles. 


WHO STOLE 


150 


IT 


make out at all what had become of it; so, 
after hunting all about for it, he was obliged 
to write with one finger for the rest of the 
day ; and this was of very little use, as it left 
no mark on the slate. 

“Herald, read the accusation!" said the 
King. 

On this the White Rabbit blew three blasts 


mou 


THE TARTS? i5 


on the trumpet and then unrolled the parch- 
ment scroll, and read as follows :— 


“ The Queen of Hearts, she made some tarts, 
All on a summer day : 
The Knave of Hearts, he stole those tarts, 
And took them quite away !" 


“ Consider your verdict,” the King said to 


the jury. 

“Not yet, not yet!” the Rabbit hastily 
interrupted. “ There's a great deal to come 
before that!” 


“ Call the first witness," said the King; and 
the White Rabbit blew three blasts on the 
trumpet, and called out * First witness!" 

The first witness was the Hatter. He came 
in with a teacup in one hand and a piece of 
bread-and-butter in the other. “1 beg pardon, 
your Majesty,” he began, “ for bringing these 
in: but I hadn't quite finished my tea when 1 
was sent for.” , " 

“You ought to have finished,” said the King. 
“When did you begin ?" 

The Hatter looked at the March Hare, who 
had followed him into the court, arm-in-arm 


< LINE ENGRAVINGS 
Tenniel traced his 
original ink drawings 
onto woodblocks using 
a hard pencil. The 
woodblocks were 
then engraved by the 
Brothers Dalziel and 
used to make the 
metal electrotypes, 
which captured the 
detail of Tenniel's 
illustrations - as seen 
here in this drawing 
of the anthromorphic 
White Rabbit. 


ALICE'S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND s LEWIS CARROLL 


82 PIG AND PEPPER 


Y TALE OF A TAIL Carroll’s wit shone through even in the book's inventive 
use of typography. The mouse's tale is a multiple pun. Besides being a tale 
about a tail, it is also typeset in the shape of a tail, and is a “tail rhyme” - a 
poem in which rhymed lines are followed by a shorter, unrhyming “tail” line. 


AND A LONG TALE. 33 


so that her idea of the tale was something like 
this :—“ Fury said to a 


= nta 
TÈ 


“ But I don't want to 
go among mad people,” 
Alice remarked. 

“Oh, you ca'n't help 
that,” said the Cat: 
“we're all mad here. 
Im mad. You're mad." 


And that reminds me. 
There’s a little lesson I 
want to teach you, while 
we're looking at this pic- 
ture of Alice and the Cat. 
Now don't be in a bad 
temper about it, my dear 
Child! It's a very little 


“How do you know lesson indeed! 
Mouse, That he M o I'm mad?” said Alice. Do you see that Fox- 
met in the zi $ “ You must be,” said Glove growing close to 
» the Cat, “o rou the tree? And. do y 
t i Ust wouldn't mo conie ks Ma is died & 
Š here.” Fox-Glove? Perhaps you 
both go to Alice didn't think that proved it at all; how- 
law: Z will 
prosecute ^. CHILDREN'S EDITION In 1890 
you. Come, Lewis Carroll wrote a shortened 
I'll take no A EXTRA CHARACTERS The Cheshire version: The Nursery "Alice", aimed 
pe We Cat, with its wide, mischievous grin, was at younger readers. It was, in Carroll's 
EU a added by Carroll when he expanded his words, a book “to be cooed over, to be 
Fealivihis initial story for its first publication with dogs-eared”. The publication was the 
morning I've Tenniel's black and white illustrations. first in which Alice appeared in colour. 
nothing 
to do,’ 
Said the 
mouse to the 
cnr, * Such 
a trial, 
dear Sir, 
, With BÉ ; 35 
no jury r 
mde How do you know I’m mad ? 
would n 
wasting E d Al E Ce Y b 99 . d 
reum Sal ICE. - ou must De’ sal 
* I'll be 
a he cat “or vou wouldn't h 
SY ta the cat or vou wouldn t have 
cunning wi 
_ old Fury: 99 
1n 
as, come here. 
condemn. 
E 
ET ALICE AND THE CHESHIRE CAT, AL/CE'S ADVENTURES 
IN WONDERLAND 


IN CONTEXT 


Experts have long debated the relationship between the Alice of Carroll's book and 
Alice Liddell. Alice Liddell was born on 4 May, 1852, and was just 10 years old when 
Carroll took her and her sisters, Lorina and Edith, on the memorable boating trip on 
which he first invented his story. Carroll was fond of his young friend, taking several 
photographs of her, including a famous one of her dressed as a beggar girl. Carroll 

was naturally shy and awkward with a pronounced stutter, and he openly preferred the 
company of children. Sometime during 1863, Alice's mother stopped Carroll from seeing 
Alice and her sisters, following an argument that has since been the cause of much 
speculation. However, Alice's links with the book remained. Carroll dedicated both 

of his Alice books to her, and in Through the Looking Glass he included a poem, 

"A Boat Beneath A Sunny Sky", in which the first letter of each line combine to spell 

out her name in full. From the day A/ice's Adventures in Wonderland was published 

in 1865 until she died in 1934, aged 82, Alice Liddell was known as 'the real Alice". 
She kept her manuscript of "Alice's Adventures Under Ground" until she was forced 

to sell it in 1928 for money to pay death duties. 


» The dark, short-haired, sharp-looking Alice Liddell appeared very different to the fair, 
long-haired Alice of Tenniel's illustrations. 
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Das Kapital 


1867, 1885, AND 1894 = PRINTED = DIMENSIONS UNKNOWN = 2,846 PAGES (IN 3 VOLUMES) = GERMANY 


KARL MARX 


Vast, sprawling, and dense, Karl Marx's 
theoretical economic and political text Das 
Kapital provided the intellectual foundation 
of communism. Part history, part philosophy, 
but with economics at its core, it formed 

a blueprint of what Marx considered the 
destiny of humanity. Marx argued that 
capitalism, the economic system powering 
a newly industrialized world, was merely 

a phase in a continuing historical evolution, and therefore 
would inevitably be superseded. 

The text's primary focus was the exploitation of the 
working classes (proletariat). Marx believed that as the 
proletariat became increasingly class conscious it would 
rise up, sweeping away its capitalist oppressors. Marx 
asserted that in this way, capitalism contained the seeds 
of its own downfall, and that a rational economic system, 
centrally planned in the interests of all, would develop in its 
place. Privilege and subjugation would play no part in the 
new system, its dominant creed being, "From each according 
to his ability, to each according to his needs" - a socialist 
Utopia. This message struck a chord at a time of immense 
social and industrial change (see opposite) and Das Kapital 
came to be known as “the Bible of the working classes”. 
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KARL MARX 
1818-1883 


Born to German Jewish parents, Karl Marx was an atheist with a 
passion for philosophy. Marxism was named after the economic 
and political theory he originated with Engels. 


Marx was a product of the political chaos that engulfed much of Europe after 
1830. While at Berlin University for five years studying law and philosophy, he 
was introduced to the philosophy of the late Georg Hegel, who contended that 
humanity was destined to suffer from violent change. Marx used his talents as a 
journalist to criticize the political and cultural establishments of the time, but his 
writings caused him to be expelled by the French, German, and Belgian 
governments. In 1848, he co-wrote The Communist Manifesto with Friedrich 
Engels. In 1849, he moved to London, where he stayed for the rest of his life. 


The book was published in three volumes. The first, 
written by Marx alone and published in 1867, was the 
only one of the three manuscripts to be completed while 
Marx was still alive. His lifelong friend and editor, Friedrich 
Engels (1820-95), compiled the remainder from Marx's 
notes and his own research. The second and third volumes 
were published in 1885 and 1894 respectively. 

Marx's influence was far-reaching. The Russian Revolution 
(1917) and Chinese Revolution (1949) both claimed 
Marxism as their justification. By the mid 20th century, 
half the world lived in self-proclaimed Marxist states. 


» FIRST VOLUME 

The first volume of 
Das Kapital highlights 
the inherent unfairness 
that Marx saw in the 
capitalist mode of 
production or Der 
Produktionsprozess 
des Kapitals, as stated 
in the title here. 


Erstes Buch. 
Der Produktionsprozess des Kapitals, 
Erstes Kapitel | ni 
Weare und Geld 


1) Die Waare. 

Der Reichthum der Gesellschaften, in welchen kapitalistische Pro- 
duktionsweise herrscht, erscheint als cine »ngeheure Waarensammlung*:!), 
die einzelne Waare als | sene Elementarform. Bop oce 
báginnt daher mit der Analyse der Waare. 


-— Waare ist coniche ein änsserer Gegenstand ein Ding, das durch 


AAA eB am La pei at uh cu Jee sa menschliche Bedürfnisse irgend einer Art befriedigt. 
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1) Karl Marx: wor krin ee SCESE SA Des 
iin 1859%, p. 4. 
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coining | the new money RI in an t 


^. ORIGINAL NOTES Marx made vast amounts of notes and amendments when preparing 
his book. By 1865 he had an indecipherable manuscript of around 1,200 pages. It took a 
year of editing to reach a final, clean copy that was ready to be published. 


DAS KAPITAL m KARL MARX 


Von 


Karl Marx. 


y A 
f i 
d { 
Erster Band. ; à 
Buch |: Der Produktionsprocess des Kapitals. 
Das Recht der Uebersetzung wird vorbehalten. i 
Hamburg 
Verlag von Otto Meissner. 
1867. 
New-York: L. W. Schmidt. 24 Barclay-Street, 
| 
ee o 
A TITLE PAGE As recorded on this page, Das Kapital was published in 
Hamburg, Germany, by publisher Otto Meissner, who had previously IN CONTEXT 
published Engels' work. Marx delivered the manuscript in 1866 and It was in the Reading Room of the then British Museum 
a small run of 1,000 copies was printed the following vear. that Marx wrote the first volume of Das Kapital, at a time 
of huge social change. The Industrial Revolution had è 
resulted in workers living in grinding poverty while their lì | Il II TA P. 
" i masters amassed great wealth. Marx believed it was 
Mon ey 1S t h e alien ated inevitable that the workers would eventually overthrow KPATHKA MOJITHYECKOÑ JKOHOMIN. 
3 their masters, whom he termed the "bourgeoisie". Many 
essence of man S labour of Marx's revolutionary ideas had been published before 


KAPNA MAPKCA, 


Das Kapital, for example in his The Communist Manifesto 


and life; and this alien |a main monito sea — 
essence dominates him a hundred years of Mars dest some ofthe wors MNM 
as he worships it jeter or lag 

KARL MARX, DAS KAPITAL » This cover is from the Russian edition of Das Kapital — 


€ nmeTEPEYPT 
M3AAME M. IK HOAMROBA. 


(1872). The censors considered it irrelevant, believing no 
capitalist exploitation occurred in Tsarist Russia. 
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The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer 
Now Newly Imprinted 


1896 = PRINTED BY KELMSCOTT PRESS = 43.5 x 30.5cm (17 x 12in) = 564 PAGES = UK 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER 


This exquisite edition of Geoffrey Chaucer's 
works is one of the most glorious examples 
of late Victorian printing, and the crowning 
achievement of the Kelmscott Press, which 
was founded by 19th-century designer 
William Morris. Known as the Kelmscott 
Chaucer and designed by Morris himself, 

it was a masterpiece of artistry, and 
exceptional for its lavish ornamentation 
and the quantity of its illustrations. The book features 87 
woodcut illustrations, 14 different richly decorated borders, 
18 individual frames, and 26 large ornamental initials. 
Edward Burne-Jones (1833-98), the British artist and 
lifelong friend of Morris, designed the woodcuts and 
worked closely with Morris throughout the project. 
Morris's own Troy typeface was used for the titles, while 
the main text was set in a smaller version of that type and 
printed in black and red. The book was printed on Batchelor 


handmade paper with a watermark also designed by Morris. 


Morris, a former designer of luxurious fabrics and 
furniture, believed the quality of book 
printing had deteriorated with machine NÉ 
printing during the Industrial Age, and HI 
wanted to revive old crafts. The labour- li 
intensive hand-printing method that | 
Morris favoured resulted in the book 
taking four years to complete and being | 
hugely expensive to produce. Morris rn 
printed (and pre-sold) just 425 copies of 
the book, as the production costs made 
it uneconomical to print any more. | mm 

The harmonious partnership of Morris i 
and Burne-Jones meant that the level of 
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illustration and decoration that lavished ! CES, 


every single page set a new standard for a 
book design: the Kelmscott Chaucer is ! 
still considered one of the most beautiful i 

books ever published. i a 
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GEOFFREY CHAUCER 
1343-1400 


The great poet Geoffrey Chaucer is considered to be the first 
writer to celebrate the Middle English vernacular and has become 
known as the father of English literature. 


t is thought that Chaucer was born in London, although the precise date and 
location of his birth is not known. His father was a vintner (wine merchant) 
based in London, who came from a line of merchants. Chaucer studied law at 
he Inner Temple, and then through his father's connections became a page to 
Elizabeth de Burgh, the Countess of Ulster. This was a kind of apprenticeship 
and it brought the young Chaucer into the circle of the court, and was the 
beginning of his successful career as a bureaucrat, courtier, and diplomat. 
Chaucer's best-known work is The Canterbury Tales, which he started writing 
around the 1380s, after moving to Kent. The collection of 24 stories paint a 
wisted picture of English society at the time. The book stands apart from the 
literature of the day, partly for its language - vernacular English, rather than 
French or Latin, which were commonly used for the written word - but also 
for the wide variety of the tales it contains, and the naturalism of its narrative 
and characters. His other works include the epic poem Troilus and Criseyde, 
Parlement of Foules, Treatise on the Astrolabe, as well as some translations. 


Y DECORATIVE INITIALS Several different versions of capital letters 
were designed to provide variety and interest throughout the text. 
Each elaborately decorated initial, printed using stiff, black, German 
ink, took up several lines of ordinary text. 
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| If we live to finish it, it will be like a pocket cathedral — 
so full of design and I think Morris the greatest 
master of ornament in the world 


| EDWARD BURNE-JONES, IN A LETTER TO CHARLES ELIOT NORTON, 1894 
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The tendre croppes, and the yonge sonne 
Bath ín the Ram his batfe cours yronne, 
Hnd smale foweles maken melodye, 

That slepen al the nyght with open eye, 
So priketh bem nature in hír corages; 
Thanne longen folk to goon on pilgrimages, Pas 

Hnd palmeres for toseken straunge strondes, (WW CN 
To ferne halwes, kowthe in sondry londes; 
Hnd specially, from every shires ende 

Of Engetond, to Caunterbury they wende, 
The booty blisful martír for to seke, 

That bem hath bolpen whan that they were 
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az LA Llay, ere 
Pm" Redy to wenden on my pilgrym- 


SJ Kage 
A To Caunterbury with fuldevout 


THAT Aprille with his shoures soote » 
NA] Thedroghteof March batb percedtotberoote, Htnygbt were come into that bostelrye 
fa RX] And bathed every veyne in swich licour, Wel nyne and twenty in a compaignye, 
VA RA Of which vertu engendred is the flour; Of sondry folk, by aventure yfalle 
bY KEAN] ban Zepbirus eek with bis swete breeth In felaweshipe, and pilgrimes were they alle, 
\ Inspired hath in every bolt and heeth That toward Caunterbury wolden ryde. 
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A TITLE PAGE With its elaborate borders, this spread reflects Morris's 

desire to revive the quality and elegance of 15th-century hand-printing. 
The Kelmscott Chaucer was printed on Bachelor handmade paper with a 
perch-shaped watermark, which Morris designed himself. The paper was 
made from linen rags; Morris refused to add wood pulp to his paper as it 
turned pages slightly brown; rag paper retained its brightness for longer. 
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In detail 
= 
Hs me mette; but thus i 
IGDT thus men 
face That in the casti 
Y TREATISE ON THE ASTROLABE Leading on from the last page of The Book of the » FLORAL MOTIF Morris did not | Hs bit bad smit 
Duchess (left), which was Chaucer's first major poem, is his Treatise on the Astrolabe. draw his flowers from real life, | za HE RU 1 
This treatise is a significant example of early technical writing. The first page (right) but copied them from photographs | $! And fond 
has a richly decorated margin enclosing the text and illustration, which shows a man and pictures in books. Many | H nai 
holding an astrolabe, next to a boy who clutches his robe while looking up at the English flora were included in | nd tbe bc 
Sky. This reflects Chaucer's text, which is addressed to his son, "Lowis". the ornamentation. Of Hlcyon 
Ye Hnd of th 
DOGDCSE I, thi 
cure feet That I wol, by p 
EM E o o ow fondeto putte t 
Our tes wern SO even a payre, hi 
sates Hs I can best; and that, 
ie This was my sweven; ni 
Hnd thus we lived ful many a yere ey tele, 2,2 
Sprite NÉ Ir enine Explicit the Boke of th 
DE RUI he wes so dend aa atoon te Bo S chat et 
Ù cnar eao the loa, that heroetore. ro he king, | S 
I tolde thee, that I bad ce POPE 
IS Chou vostre what thou mencot: at P ocease of Pera et, 
Sane naaa fatti Bn Ceti ar T 
E o yay eure ei ot ie LLL S 
Y FIRST WORD Intricate decoration 
is used to highlight the first word of 
the paragraph, in this case "little". The 
letters are surrounded by coiling 
leaves, flowers, and berries. 
PTETTES 
Sep dapes, 
wole Y shewe thee under ful Mane pape 
Poster icone But n 
Rode ded o 
d htful preyers of his frend, = Latin: hanbem furst cut of ottrediverse 
= khan! j 


IKN€bowmanyedegrees of H Treatise 
Aalmikanteras, in the meri- onthe 

H dional tyne, be fro the cercle Astrolabe 
| Wed cquínoxial unto the senith; 


mou | p witty wisich degree of the € how: degrees of + Creatine 
tiude of the Brate arene COR an co nomi I, pa in hy Astrolabe | simiükamteras, in the men- co ti 
thot wan i Onate aM bog 
sm 
Este ot 
Rat bem ance rit ie 
atid om the wee na 


Y E IREN | Soiree cd of the atere 
| NO or elles fro the pool artik un; Es z wur mtem 
aa to the north orisonte; & for a i 4 
so gret a latitude or for so smala latitude roe D | sommaria | Soir ater 
is the table compouned. Hnd for more de- Wee emere Sur Ii ceps 


claracion, to bere thy figure. 

22. Cohnoweín special the latitudeofoure 
| countray,ImeneafterthelatitudeofOxen: 
ford, and the heighte of oure pol. 
(Adcognoscendum specialiterlatitudinem 
| nostri regionis, scilicet latitudinem Oxo- 
| nie, et altitudinem poli nostri.) 


^. RUNNING HEAD Aligned with the top of the column text 
on each page in the margin is a running head printed in red 


ink. It simply repeats the title of the text to help orientate 
the reader through the volume. 
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Lethe pot and under f; forest 
SSL Fatte over the post amd i wol sitte 
ate 47 


» TYPOGRAPHY Morris designed the typeface himself to 
suit the character of Chaucer's text. The text is set in double 
columns, printed largely in black ink interspersed with shorter 
paragraphs of red. The decorative capitals at the beginning 

of the paragraphs are six lines deep. 
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me balf part al bir tyf ; O, how that Jacob, as thisecterkes rede, The 
5 Pierced besyk, so God me save! By good conseil of his mooder Rebekke, — Marchantes 
ge of the Marchantes Tale » F Lwolde nevere eft comen in theg, ie freendes ora trewe pe seconde the kide ekynaboute bio nehhe; “Cate 
PYNGandwaylyng, Ge wedded men tyve in sorwe sede [3 A ce bet than she that waiteth ay Thurgh which bis fadres benysoun be wan. 
care and cother sorwe Hssaye whoso wole,and he shal fren VR. qot PCI Und bath doon many a day. O Judith, as the storie telle han, 
ippen I seye sooth, by Seint Chom aa ynde IRR anth? SoS kea wyf unto thyn bold, By wys conseil she Goddes peple kepte, 
Etats a Hs for the moore part, 1 sey nat ende, HA EMA aystow been a cokewold. And slow hym, Olofernus, whil he slepte. 
Quod the Marchant, God shilde that it sbolde so bi fall oh > gutightty CE and an hundred thynges worse, JO Abigayl, by good conseil bow si 
andsodoonotberemo H! good sir Doost! Lhave yweddad t i gers man, ther God his bones corse! Saved bir bousbonde, Nabal, whan that he 
M That wedded been, 1 Thise monthes two, and moore nat, ritet nokepeofal swich vanytee; Sholde han be slayn; & looke, Ester also 
trowethatitbeso; And yet, Ltrowe, be thatathistyye P eU e But e rioteand herke me. By good conseil delyvered out of wo 
forwellwootitfaretb Wyflees hath been, though that me ) Theo Goddes yifte verraily; The peple of God, and made hym, Mardochee, 
È Ò dI peer rors Winners » men wolde nere mancre yifteo bardily, Of Assuere enbaunced for to be. : 
‘Lhave a wyf, the worste that may be; Unto the herte, ne koude in no manere \ oten, rentes, pasture, or mune BER nys notbyng in gree superlatyf, 
for thogh the feend to bire ycoupled were, Tellen so moe Sorwe, as Lnow he a È mocbieg,alle UHR vau SR Ne Mee an Dane ea 
hemolc hym overmacche, Ida melawere. ME selen sur hono, renean E tirer pleyntyoncke T ohal She hai comandi, and thou hat suv it; 
s Whata bolde ys aw rehercs in epecia de " ant, 8o God È | gutdredel la ste and in thyn bous endure, And yet she wole obeye of curteisye. : 
y ri E etc gef wot than thee list, paraventure. A wyf is kepere of thyn housbondrye; 
ful bertely I pray yow telle us art, Mel ARTAGE is a ful greet sacrement; Wel may the sike man biwaille and wepe, 
Ø Gladly, quod he, but of ipo one y Pewhich that hath no wyf, I holde hym Theras ther nys no wyf the hous to kepe, 
For scory herte, X telle may nam went soore ff) ebent; Lwarne thee, if wisely thou wolt wirche, 
I. Oore, W ^ th belpiees and d SEED, m d tby ub VS ed bis cbírcbe. 
N in seculer estaat. ou lovest thyself, thou lovest tb» f, 
DEERE BIGYNNETH THE MHRCDHNCES TALE gs i leghcef bud Lsey nat this fornoght, No man hateth bis flesob, but in bis lyf 
) LEIS That in this world it is a paradys 9 i And womman is for mannes help ywrogbt. Be fostreth it, and therfore bidde I thee, 
c) = A )] Chus seyde this olde knygbt, that was s; h ' Chehre God, whan he hadde Hdam maked, Cherisse thy wyf, or thou shalt nevere thee, 
wys. : (Ali cx Muah him at allone, belymaked, Housbonde and wyf, whatso men jape or pleye, 
ND certeinty, as sooth as God is kyng, f pe grete goodnesse seyde than, Of worldly fotk holden the siker weye; 
f, Co takea wyf,it isa glorious thyng: |l God nowmakean help unto this man They been so knyt, ther may noon harm bityde; 
E And namely whan a man is cold and Dh tobymsclf ; and thanne be made him € ve. pu. pin upon the wyves syde. 
ru 3 „and heerby may ye preve, ‘or which this Fanuarie, of whom I tol 
=< Thanne ui a vor pepe ade of bis tresor. Da anneo help and bis confort, Considered bah, inwith bis sey eee 
Ane Thanne sholde 5i take a yong wyf anda feir, WE ris Paradys terrestre and bis disport; The lusty lyf, the vertuous quyete, 
On which he myghte engendren hym an heir, 7/1 Sobuxom and so vertuous is she, That is in mariage bonyrSweete; 
Hnd lede bis lyf in joye and in solas; JE theymostenedes Iyve in unitee. Hnd for bis freendes on a day he sente, 
Wheras thise bacheleres synge Alas! (al dtesah they been, and o fleash, as I. gesse, To tellen hem theffect of his entente. 
Uhan that they fynden any adversitce nm toon berte, in wele and in distresse. SY (CD face sad, bis tale he hath hem 
In love, which nys but childyssh vanytec. A0 Yf£ fa! Seinte Marie, benedicite! v M toold: 
And trewely it sit wel to be 80, Bowmyghtea man ban any adversitee ] l| De seyde, freendes, Lam boorand 
That bacheleres have often peyne and wo; 1 That hath a wyf? Certes, L han nat seye. J| etd, 
Onbrotelground they buylde, & brotelnessc] f Theblisse which that is bitwixe bem tweye % l| Hnd almoost, God woot, on my 
They fynde, whan they wene sikernesse. — P Thermay no tonge telle, or berte thynke. È == pittes brynhe; 
They lyve but Da a bryd oras a beest, ME Ifhebs povre, she helpeth bym toswynke; Upon my soule somwhat moste I thynke, 
In libertee, and under noon arreest, Shekepeth his good, and wasteth nevera deel; Lhave my body folily despended; 
Theras a wedded man in his estaat Althat hire housbonde lust, hire liketh weel; Blessed be God! that it shal been amended! 
Y Lyveth a tyf blisfuland ordinaat, | Shescith not ones, Nay, whan be seith, Ye. for Lwol be, certeyn, a wedded man, 
À D Under the yok of mariage ybounde, GDathis, seith he Hl redy, sire, seith she. Hnd that ancon in al the baste I kan, 
£s X^ Wel may his berteinjope & blisse baboundt; \ BIISFUL ordre of wedlok precious, Unto som mayde fair and tendreof age. 
9 for who kan be so buxom as a wyf? Ne Thouart so murye, and eek so vertuous, Lprey yow, shapeth for my mariage 
ho is so trewe, and eck so ententyf ll Andso commended and appreved eek, Al sodeynty, for I wol nat abyde; 
To hepe hym, syk and bool, as is his make? Thatevery man that halt hym worth a leek And I wol fonde tespien, on my syde, 
For wele or wo she wole hym nat forsake, pon his bare knees oughte al bis lyf To whom I may be wedded hastily. 
zd n m MOL EISE and pat ? Le his oa te pent hath oo awyf; But forasmuche as ye been mo than I, 
ve. Dp preye to. ‘or to sende ‘e Shullen rather swich a thyng espyen 
ci Pieds MY andnygbt he dooth al that be han JAND yet somme clerkes seyn it nys if A} Awyf,tolasteunto bio lyves ende; Than Land where me best wee to aliyen, 
| Cespien where he myghte wedded bi h nat so, e forthannebis lyf is set in sikernesse; Buto thyng warne I yow, my freendes deere, 
Preyinge oure Lord to granten him, that he W Of whiche be, Theofraste, is con of Hemay nat be deccyved, as I gesse, Lwol noon ootd wyf ban in no manere, 
Mighte ones knowe of thilke blisful lyf tho. i Sothat be werhe after his wyves reed; She 8balnat passe twenty yeer, certayn; 
That is bítwixe an housbonde and his wyf; What force though Theofraste liste lye Thinnemay he botdely kepen up his heed, Oold fissh and yong flessh wolde I have ful fayn. 
Seog |] And for to tyve under that booty bond us Ne take no wyf, quod be, forbousbond= been so trewe,and therwithal so wyse; Bet is, quod be, a pyk than a pyherel; : 
A. €) With which that first God manand womman rye, ae}: formbich, if thou wolt werken as the wyse, Hnd bet than old boef is the tendre veel. 
) SWRA bond. Hs for to spare in houshold thy dispence; 4 Doalwty 8029 wommen wol thee rede. Lwolno womman thritty peer of age, 
(es GA 2 Noon cotber tyf, seyde he, i worthabene; H trewe servant dooth moore diligence or 


Y AN S : S] For wediok is so esy and so ctene, Thy qood to hepe, than thyn owene wyf, 
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A "THE MERCHANT'S TALE” 

One of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, IN CONTEXT 

The Merchant's Tale" is deeply - The 15th-century printer William Caxton 

satirical and - as with some of his produced the first printed English edition prote 


other Tales - somewhat lewd by 


sha star dardesat thé time: Matris of Chaucer, and this edition influenced 


presents it inside a deep margin, orris in his work at Kelmscott Press. l 

beautifully decorated with the Caxton had observed books pr nted using 

natural motifs of leaves and flowers movable type during his travels in Europe, X Y 

that run throughout the volume. and learned the art of printing during his T Si RRS P EAN 

The first capital letter of the Tale, ime in Cologne in the early 1470s. In 1476 ~x bc "= 

after the prologue, takes up the full he returned to London and set up the first e 

width of one column and is 19 lines printing press in Westminster. His early books o fc ge 

deep. Decorative capitals three included two editions of The Canterbury 

lines deep and small capitals are Tales, the second of which featured 26 

used at the start of each paragraph. woodcut illustrations. The illustrations, 

A small leaf motif is dropped into produced locally, were based on woodcuts dee cite on i 

the text to indicate the start of a that Caxton had seen in France. He used | 

character's speech. an elegant Burgundian type - the second 
edition had a smaller version of the script 
in order to fit more words on each page. — . - 
It was this second illustrated edition that ^. Mounted pilgrims precede each tale in Caxton's second edition, 


ae ni decorating the pages and enlivening the text. The woodcuts were made 
inspired Morris's Kelmscott Chaucer. by a local artist and some are used more than once. 
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In detail 


A TROILUS AND CRISEYDE Chaucer's epic poem was a tragic tale of love 
and betrayal set against the backdrop of the Trojan wars. These scenes 
are evocative of the pre-Raphaelite School to which Edward Burne-Jones 
was affiliated, and which enjoyed popularity in Victorian England. 


TROILUS HND CRISEYDE 
Incipit Probemium Tercii Libri. 
Turning his back on the increasing mechanization and industrialization of 


the age, William Morris prized the beauty and skill of true craftsmanship, 
and sought to use traditional techniques in the manufacture of all the 
books produced by Kelmscott Press. Just as he employed hand-printing 
inside his books, the outer covers were also crafted by hand. The 
Industrial Revolution threatened bookbinding and the elaborately 
decorated first editions of the Kelmscott Chaucer represent a direc 
reaction against the utilitarian approach that was becoming more 
commonplace at the time. The pigskin binding is set over oak boards 
and decorated with a pattern created by hand-stamping. This technique 
involved creating impressions with hand tools to form a background, 
while leaving the motifs of the design standing out in relief. The work 
was undertaken by the Doves Bindery in Hammersmith, London, then 
operated by TJ Cobden-Sanderson. Like Morris, Cobden-Sanderson 
was active in the Arts and Crafts Movement. In creating the Kelmscott 
Chaucer they undoubtedly achieved their aim of producing a book that 
was a work of art in itself rather than simply a useful object. 
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| Plesaunce of love, O goodly debonaire, 
In gentil bertes ay redy to repairet 
O verray cause of bele and of gladnesse 
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A BOLD DESIGNS This decorative border is reminiscent of the hand-drawn 
medieval manuscripts that Morris hoped to emulate in his design of the Kelmscott 
Chaucer. Burne-Jones completed 87 pencil sketches in total, working long into 
the night to finish them. Artist Robert Catterson-Smith then used Indian ink and 
Chinese white to trace the drawings, in preparation for engraving the image onto 
woodblocks to create bold, black and white designs. 


A Four styles of binding were made - the most luxurious of which was 
pigskin. Morris sent 48 of the first printed copies to the Doves Bindery 

for these editions to be specially bound in white pigskin with intricate 
decorative stamping, and finished with silver clasps on white pigskin straps. 
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Yeholden regne and bous in unitee; 


} Incipit Liber Cercius. 
À Yesoothfast cause of frendsbip been yp 


> Ø IIBER TERCIUS, diit 
| 10S. 2220 goa; |j — 


Xberied be thy might and thy goodnesgei (t 


also; 

Yeknowe al thitke covered qualitee 

Of thinges which that folk on wondren so, 
(han they can not construe bow it may jo, 
She loveth bim, or why he loveth bere; 

Hs why this fish, and nought that, cometh 


Recordinge his tessoun 
Hj in this manere: 
E Ma fey! thought be, 

Mi thus wole I seyeand 
thus; 


In bevene and belle, in ertheand 

c e, salte 
Is felt thy might, if that I weldesceme 
Hs man, brid, best, fish, berbe and grenetree 
Thee fele in tymes with vapour eterne, 


God loveth, and to love wol nou li 

k 5 xA ght werne: \ i á Y Thus wole I pleyne un- 

And in this world no tyves creature, É È eee Ly AA] to my lady e 

«litbouten love, is worth, or may endure, (o M Ve folk a lawe ban set in universe, E" 39 zx Sexta» That word is good, and 
N And this knowe I by bem that loveres be, tbis sbal be my cbere; 


E ME ERU ae glade, IMRAN That whoso stryveth with yow hath the This nil L not foryeten in no wyse. 
Conevetm ca Ed Ades Lus. de, | dau] verse: k cd . God leve bim werken as be gan devyse. 
oto made Hu Y Now, lady bright, for thy benignitee, 
' y 
M [] V 


On mortal thing, and as yow líst,ay ye Htreverence of bem that serven thee, Hnd Lord, so that his herte gan to quappe, 
Veve bim in love ese or adversitee; ya) hos clerk Lam, so techeth me devyse beringe bir come, and sborte for to syke! 
Hnd in a thousand formes doun him sente Som joye of that is felt in thy servyse. And Pandarus, that ladde hir by tbe lappe, 
For love in erthe, and whom yow liste, be i Com ner, and gan in at the curtin pyke, 
bente, N i my naked berte sentement Hnd seyde: God do bote on alle syke! 

e. LEM d Inbelde,and do me shewe of thy swetnesse. See, who is here yow comen to visyte: 
pipelines ca Caliope, thy vois be now present, Lo, here is she that is your deeth to wyte. 
Higates beni that EWS ALAT ^c È fornow is nede; sestow not my destresse, <> 
pepe PI y Ve bor sia BowImot telle anon:right tbe gladnesse J£ Therwith it semed as be wepte almost: 

fon 6n en shame, and vices t oh pr Of Troilus, to Venus heryinge? H ba, quod Troilus so rewfully, 
x © bem corteys be, fresshean pa | Towhich gladnes, who nede bath, God him Wher me be wo, O mighty God, thou wost! 
nd bye or lowe, after a wight entendeth; AN bringe! Who is al there? Lsee nought trewely. 


The joyes that be bath, your might him 


; sendetb: AØ Sire, quod Criseyde, it is [Dandare and I. 
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Un Coup de Dés 


1897 (MAGAZINE), 1914 (BOOK) = PRINTED = 32 x 25cm (12x 


[ Generally translated as A Throw of the 

peut Dice Will Never Abolish Chance, the 
| UN COUP DE DES poem Un Coup de Dés, more properly 

aa Un Coup de Dés Jamais n'Abolira Le 
Hasard, was written by the Symbolist 
poet Stéphane Mallarmé. It exemplifies 
the late 19th-century revolution in 
Western art that redefined every 
certainty of what art was - definitions 
established 400 years earlier during the Renaissance. The 
radical shift occurred almost exclusively in France, but its 
influence soon swept around the world. 

No poet was more important in its development than 
Mallarmé. Rejecting realism and naturalism, he used dreams 
and symbols to explain the enduring mysteries of human 
existence, giving rise to a new sense of what poetry might 
mean. This “Symbolism”, as it became known, for Mallarmé 
meant a new poetic language in which the sounds of spoken 
words played as key a role as their meanings. In addition, 
their exact placement around the page encouraged a non- 
linear reading that allowed ambiguity and an infinite series 
of interpretations. Mallarmé's approach would have an 
enduring influence on numerous 20th-century poets and 
thinkers - Eliot, Joyce, and Pound among them. For non- 


10in) = 32 PAGES = FRANCE iù | 


| STEPHANE MALLARMÉ 
1842-1898 


Stéphane Mallarmé was a major French Symbolist poet who 
inspired many artistic movements, such as Surrealism and Cubism. 
A central figure among intellectuals in Paris, he was a pioneer of 
the Symbolist movement in poetry. 


Born in Paris, Mallarmé knew sadness from an early age: his mother died 
when he was five, his sister ten years later, and his father shortly afterwards. 
He learned English in London before becoming a schoolteacher in France. 
Married in 1863, he had two children (although his son would die of respiratory 
disease in 1879). Mallarmé moved to Paris in 1871 and became known for 
hosting intellectual gatherings on Tuesdays, which attracted figures such as 
WB Yeats, Rainer Maria Rilke, and Paul Verlaine (the group were known as 
les Mardistes). While a schoolmaster Mallarmé also produced his disciplined, 
yet wholly new style of poetry, impacting hugely on the Symbolist movement. 


French readers, however, Mallarmé's poetry remains elusive, 
as its many-layered meanings are almost impossible to 
translate. It is perhaps as close to the abstraction of music 
as any poetry has ever been. 

Un Coup de Dés was only partially published during 
Mallarmé's lifetime, but his exact intentions can be seen 
in the marked-up proofs shown here, which related to the 
precise layout of the text, its size, and font. Few of these 
instructions were acted on for the 1914 publication, but 
today many editions are more faithful to Mallarmé's vision. 
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A FIRST EDITION Un Coup de Dés did not appear in book form until 
1914, but Mallarmé's plans had all but been ignored. He had not been 
happy with the way the poem was laid out in Cosmopolis magazine 
in 1897, and had hoped his next “luxury edition” would include 
lithographs by his friend Odilon Redon, and his exact typography. 


* MUSICAL WORDS One 
of Mallarmé's goals was to 
highlight that words are, 

in essence, no more than 
sounds, much like music. He 
surrounded these “sounds” 
with large areas of blank 
space or “surrounding 
silence” as he called it - 
much like a musical score. 
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A NEGATIVE SPACE Mallarmé wanted the poem's 714 words to be laid out on 22 facing 
pages, the impact of their apparently artless placing lifted by the white spaces around them. 
The layout became a form of abstraction in itself - “he unwittingly invented modern space”. 
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ETHICA 
BENEDICT DE SPINOZA 


HOLLAND (1677) 


This philosophical treatise is often 
acknowledged as the greatest work 
of Benedict de Spinoza (1632-77), 
one of the most important and radical 
philosophers of the early modern age. 
Published shortly after Spinoza's 
death, Ethica, or Ethics, was a bold 
work of metaphysical and ethical 
philosophy that questioned the 
traditionally accepted philosophical 
thought about the relationship 
between God, nature, and humanity. 
Rather than writing in ordinary prose, 
Spinoza presented his text in a 
"geometrical method" which takes 
the form of axioms (statements taken 


to be true as a basis for argument), 
definitions, propositions, and 
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TWO TREATISES OF 
GOVERNMENT 


JOHN LOCKE 


ENGLAND (1689) 


T 


This ground-breaking work by English 
political philosopher John Locke 
(1632-1704) was initially published 
anonymously. Presented in two parts, 
t is considered to be the foundation 
of modern political liberalism, and 


», 


one of the most influential works in 
he history of political theory. The 
First Treatise argues against belief 

in the divine right of kings; the 
Second Treatise outlines a framework 
for civilized society, placing a moral 
imperative on government to enforce 
aws only for the public good. Written 
between 1679 and 1680, during a 
period of great political upheaval in 
England, Locke did not publish Two 
Treatises of Government until after 
he Glorious Revolution of 1688 
when the Dutch Protestant William 
of Orange had invaded England and 
overthrown the Catholic James Il 

of England (James VII of Scotland). 
Locke claimed his work provided 
justification for England's Glorious 
Revolution. The Two Treatises of 
Government is also credited with 
inspiring the European Enlightenment, 
and the US Constitution. 


Illustrations representing Zodiac signs Leo, above /eft, and Virgo, above right, from a 1716 edition of Sefer Evronot. 


SEFER EVRONOT 
ELIEZER BEN YAAKOV BELLIN 


GERMANY (1716-1757, SHOWN) 


The Sefer Evronot (meaning Book 

of Intercalations) was a beautifully 
illustrated Hebrew manuscript 
intended as a handbook for the Jewish 
lunisolar calendar. According to this 
calendar the months are determined 
by the moon, while the year is 
determined by the sun - intervention 
from an expert in astronomy was 
therefore needed to ensure that the 
Jewish community could fulfil their 
religious duties on the correct days. 
The Sefer Evronot was compiled to aid 
these intercalations (insertion of days 
into a calendar) and it proved highly 
popular. First printed in 1614, with 
further editions up until the 19th 
century, by the fifth edition - printed 


in 1722, in Offenbach, Germany - 
diagrams and intricate multi-layered 
wheel charts, known as volvelles, 
with rotating parts were included. 


DU CONTRAT SOCIAL; 
EMILE, OU DE 
L'EDUCATION; AND 
LES CONFESSIONS 
JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU 


FRANCE (1762, 1782, AND 1789) 


These are three of the most 
important works by the Swiss-born, 
French philosopher and writer 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau (1712-78). 
Du Contrat Social and Émile, ou de 
l'éducation, known respectively as 
The Social Contract and Émile, or On 
Education were published in 1762. 
Du Contrat Social was a work of 
political philosophy seen as influential 
in the instigation of the French 
Revolution (1789-99). Rousseau 
claimed that society was the product 
of the collective will of its people, 
and that laws should only be 
binding if they were supported by 
that collective will. In saying this 
Rousseau challenged the traditional 
f society. 
. QU de l'éducation was a 
pioneering treatise that explored the 
ility of a system of learning 
he pupil is taught in isolation, 
away from the corrupting influence of 
society and civilization. Part novel, part 
instructive and moralistic essay, Émile 
was radical in its call for a reform of 
teaching and child-rearing, and 
advocated that religious instruction 
should not begin until late adolescence. 
Émile was banned in Paris and Geneva, 
and was even publically burned when 
it was first published. Yet it was widely 
read and greatly influenced the reform 
of education in France after the French 
Revolution, as well as in other 
countries across Europe. 
Both of these books outraged the 
French parliament to such a degree 
hat Rousseau spent much of the 
atter part of his life in hiding in 
France and Switzerland. But after 
he French Revolution he was hailed 
in France as a national hero. 
Les Confessions (or The Confessions) 
s an autobiographical work divided 
into two parts, each comprising six 
ooks, and covers the first 53 years 
f Rousseau's life. Volumes I-VI were 
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completed by 1767 and published in 
1782; volumes VII-XII were complete 
by 1770, but not published until 
1789. A few autobiographical books 
already existed at this time, but al 
had a religious agenda. Rousseau's 
ext was an exploration of his own 
personal experiences and feelings 
since childhood, exposing his darkest 
deeds, as well as his finest, to account 
for the personality of his adult self. 


THE HISTORY OF THE 
DECLINE AND FALL OF 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE 
EDWARD GIBBON 


UK (VOLUME 1,1776; VOLUMES II -III, 1781; 
IV - VI, 1788-89) 


This historical work by the British 
historian and scholar Edward Gibbon 
(1737-94) traces the trajectory of 
Western civilization from the height 
of the Roman Empire to the fall of 
Byzantium. Gibbon used a dramatic 
and elegant literary style, and was 
n 
[e 


otable for his extensive referencing 
f original source material - this 
technique became a model for 
subsequent writers of history. 

The text claimed that there was a 
moral decline in the people of Rome, 
which Gibbon felt made the fall of 

he Empire inevitable - he cited the 
rise of Christianity as having instilled 
in the Roman people an apathy that 
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Title page from the first German edition of Kant's Critique of Pure Reason. 


allowed the barbarians to conquer 
hem. Although the work was highly 
acclaimed, Gibbon was criticized for 
he scepticism he expressed towards 
he Christian Church. 

COMMON SENSE 

THOMAS PAINE 

AMERICA (1776) 

This incendiary pamphlet, published 

anonymously by English political 


activist Thomas Paine (1737-1809), 
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people o 
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colonial unrest into the American 
Revolution (1765-83). Paine's prose 
was passionate and populist in tone, 


and his words united the people with 
their political leaders. Common Sense 
was the most widely read publication 
of the Revolution - around 500,000 
copies of the pamphlet are thought 
to have been sold at the time. 


KRITIK DER REINEN 


VERNUNFT 
IMMANUEL KANT 


GERMANY (1781) 


Written by German philosopher 
Immanuel Kant (1724-1804) and 
known in English as Critique of Pure 
Reason, this treatise on metaphysics 
is considered to be one of the most 
important in the history of philosophy. 
A dense and complex text, it was the 


product of 10 years of work. However, 
it proved so difficult to understand 
that Kant was obliged to write a 

more accessible companion two 
years later to ensure that it was 

not misinterpreted. Kant's text 
radically expands on two schools 
of thought that were central to the 
Enlightenment era: rationalism (which 
states that reason is the basis of 
knowledge) and empiricism (which 
states that knowledge can only come 
from experience). Kant's ground- 
breaking work on the theory of 
knowledge and ethics opened up an 
entirely new branch of philosophical 
thought. Critique of Pure Reason is 
sometimes referred to as Kant's 
First Critique, as he followed it with 
Critique of Practical Reason in 1788, 
and Critique of Judgement in 1790. 
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The first edition of the Marquis de Sade's controversial novel Justine, ou Les Malheurs de la Vertu. 


^. JUSTINE, OU LES 
MALHEURS DE LA 
VERTU 

MARQUIS DE SADE 


FRANCE 1791 


This disturbing novel (Justine, or the 
Misfortunes of Virtue, in English) is 
the best-known work by the infamous 
French aristocrat, the Marquis de Sade 
(1740-1814). Justine was written in 
1787 as a novella while de Sade was 
imprisoned in the Bastille. It was 
reworked as a full novel after he was 
released and published anonymously. 
Justine encapsulates de Sade's amoral 
philosophy that goodness is evil and 
vice should be rewarded - as such the 
virtuous heroine suffers deeply for 
her goodness, and the novel resounds 
with the depravities, exploitation, and 
sexual violence for which de Sade is 
famed ("sadism" originates from de 
Sade's name). In 1801 Napoleon 
Bonaparte ordered de Sades's arrest 
due to the obscene nature of Justine 
and its sequel, Juliette - de Sade 
spent the rest of his life in prison. 


A VINDICATION OF THE 


RIGHTS OF WOMAN 
MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT 


UK (1792) 


This ground-breaking text by the 
English writer Mary Wollstonecraft 
(1759-97) advocated the need for 
political reform that would enable 

the formal education of women. 

One of the earliest expressions of 
feminist politics, Wollstonecraft's A 
Vindication of the Rights of Woman 
predated the actual use of the term 
"feminism". Many of Wollstonecraft's 
views proved to be prescient, for 
example her appeal for co-educational 
schooling, and her recognition of the 
importance of enabling women to earn 
money and be self-supporting. Despite 
its controversial and radical content 
Wollstonecraft's book was well- 
received at the time of publication and 
wo editions were printed in the first 
year. However, the book fell out of 
favour when details of her unorthodox 
ifestyle were revealed after her 
untimely death at the age of only 


38 (she had had several affairs and 
an illegitimate child, but pretended to 
be married). Her reputation blighted 
book sales and it was not reprinted 
until the mid-19th century. 


PHANOMENOLOGIE 


DES GEISTES 
G.W.F. HEGEL 


GERMANY (1807) 


German philosopher Georg Wilhelm 
Friedrich Hegel's (1770-1831) best- 
known work Phenomenology of Mind 
(or Phenomenology of Spirit) was 
published just after Napoleon 
Bonaparte (1769-1821) invaded 
Hegel’s native Prussia. The earliest 

of his major works, Phenomenology 
of Mind proposed that humans share 
a collective consciousness which 
evolves according to a "dialogue". 

In this dialogue, an initial thesis (or 
idea) arises and is countered by an 
antithesis, the two are then reconciled 
in a synthesis. The pattern is 
continually repeated, building towards 


the attainment of "absolute truth". 
Although Hegel was an idealist like 
Immanuel Kant, his approach to 
human progress differed from Kant's 
philosophy. Phenomenology of Mind 
was a complex philosophical treatise 
exploring innovative concepts that 
proved highly influential both within 
the realm of philosophy, as well as 
in other fields, such as theology and 
political science. 


BOOK OF MORMON 
JOSEPH SMITH 


USA (1830) 


The Book of Mormon is the recognized 
holy scripture of the Latter Day Saint 
(LDS) movement, founded in New 
York in the 1830s by the American 
preacher Joseph Smith (1805-44). 
The text from the Book of Mormon 

is said to have derived from a set of 
golden plates inscribed with a script 
referred to as “reformed Egyptian". 
Smith claimed an angel presented 
him with the plates, and with divine 
assistance he translated the text into 
English. Smith's origina 
was sealed within a stone wall until 
the 1880s by which 
had been destroyed - the remnants 
are now in the LDS archives. Smith 
reportedly returned the golden plates 
to the angel. Certainly, no trace of 
them has ever been found, nor has 
archaeological evidence of Egyptian 
scripts been discovered in the US. 
However, Mormonism became the 
name given to the religious tradition 
of the members of the LDS movement. 


THE COMMUNIST 


MANIFESTO 
FRIEDRICH ENGELS AND KARL MARX 


UK (1848) 


First published anonymously, this 
23-page pamphlet was co-authored 
by the German philosophers and 
Social activists Karl Marx (1818-83) 
and Friedrich Engels (1820-95), 
although in reality Marx was the 
principle writer. Claiming socialism 
would replace capitalism, the authors 
aimed to initiate social change across 
Europe by encouraging the workers 
(the proletariat) to rise up against 
the middle classes (the bourgeoisie). 


The Communist Manifesto became the 
most influential and widely read 
political pamphlet in history, and was 
the foundation of Marxist philosophy. 
While it had no immediate political 
impact, the ideas in the manifesto 
persisted into the 20th century, and 
in 1917 - 23 years after the death of 
Karl Marx - the world's first successful 
communist revolution took place in 
Russia with Marxist theory at its core. 


ON LIBERTY 
JOHN STUART MILL 


ENGLAND (1859) 


This short essay written by the British 
philosopher and economist John 
Stuart Mill (1806-73) is one of the 

ey texts of political liberalism. Mill 
believed passionately in the freedom 
of the individual, and in On Liberty 
he defended individuality against the 
strictures of society. He also promoted 
diversity and non-conformity in 

he book, claiming that it was the 
challenges presented to society by 

he non-conformists that prevented 

it from stagnating. Crucially, he 
argued for freedom of speech and 
emphasized that the expression of 
any individual should be free from 
state control. Mill's work was not 
without its critics, but On Liberty has 
been in print since its first publication. 


popular, selling over 70,000 copies 
in its first year, and it became Twain's 
bestselling book during his lifetime. 


> LE AVVENTURE DI 


PINOCCHIO 
CARLO COLLODI 


ITALY (1883) 


Written by the Italian author Carlo 
Collodi (1826-90) Le Avventure di 
Pinocchio (known in English as The 
Adventures of Pinocchio) is a children's 
novel about an animated wooden 
puppet, which became one of the 
best-loved and most iconic stories of 
all time. Le Avventure di Pinocchio 
was published as an illustrated novel 
following the huge success of its 
serialization in a children's magazine 
between 1881 and 1882. The original 
ale explored dark themes of morality 
and the nature of good and evil, and 
it even resulted in Pinocchio being 
hanged for his misdeeds. However, 
Collodi changed the ending for the 
novel to make it more child-friendly. 
The novel has been translated into 
over 240 languages, and is considered 
an Italian national treasure. The 
character of Pinocchio became 
immortalized as a popular icon 

in Walt Disney's 1940 film. 


ALSO SPRACH 
ZARATHUSTRA 
THE INNOCENTS ABROAD | FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE 
MARK TWAIN GERMANY (1883-92) 
USA (1869) 


Also known as The New Pilgrim's 
Progress, this work began as a series 
of travel letters and developed into 
what became one of the bestselling 
travel books of all time. The Innocents 
Abroad chronicles a boat journey 
across Europe, Egypt, and the Holy 
Land made by the American author 
Samuel L. Clemens (1835-1910), 
writing under his better-known 
pseudonym, Mark Twain. Through 

his humorous and satirical narrative, 
Twain redefined the genre of travel 
writing by encouraging the reader 

to find their own experiences, rather 
than doing only what a guidebook has 
instructed them to do. The Innocents 
Abroad was sold on a subscription- 
only basis and was immediately 


Written by the German philosopher 
who has influenced 20th-century 
thought more than any other - 
Friedrich Nietzsche (1844-1900) - 
Also sprach Zarathustra: Ein Buch für 
Alle und Keinen, is known in English 
as Thus Spoke Zarathustra: A Book for 
All and None. A philosophical novel, 
the book chronicles the travels and 
Speeches of a fictitious character, 
Zarathustra, using Nietzsche's 
concepts of "Eternal Recurrence" 

(that all events will be repeated over 
and over again for all eternity) and 
the “Overman” (someone who has 
overcome himself fully and obeys no 
laws except the ones he gives himself). 
Marking the end of Nietzsche's mature 
period, Thus Spoke Zarathustra was 
written in four parts between 1883 


and 1885. He wrote the first three in 
10-day bursts, while battling serious 
ill health - they were all published 
individually from 1883, and only 
combined in one volume in 1887. 
Nietzsche originally intended the 
third book to be the last and gave it 
a dramatic climax, but subsequently 
decided to write another three - 
although in the end he composed only 
one. Written in 1885, the last section 
remained private until all four parts 
were combined in a single volume in 
1892. Thus Spoke Zarathustra was 
first translated into English in 1896. 


THE INTERPRETATION 


OF DREAMS 
SIGMUND FREUD 


AUSTRIA (1899) 


Sigmund Freud (1856-1939) was an 
Austrian neurologist who founded a 
new branch of scientific theory known 
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as psychoanalysis. It was in his book 
The Interpretation of Dreams that 
Freud first outlined his theory of the 
unconscious mind and the fundamental 
importance of dreams on the human 
psyche. F dreams, 


Freud believed that a 
even nightmares, were a form of 
wish-fulfilment, and he was one 
of the first scientists to formally 
research this field by performing 
clinical trials as well analyses of his 
own dreams. Despite slow initial sales, 
Freud produced eight revised editions 
of The Interpretation of Dreams in his 
own lifetime. He also published an 
abridged version of the book in 1901 
called On Dreams, which was aimed at 
readers discouraged by the 800-page 
original. The Interpretation of Dreams 
is arguably Freud's most significant 
and influential work. This book has 
had an enormous impact on the 
development of scientific research 
into mental health and is considered 
to be the foundation of all modern 
psychotherapy. 


Pinocchio as depicted in the first edition, 1883, by the artist Enrico Mazzanti. 


1900 
ONWARDS 


m The Wonderful Wizard of Oz 
m The Tale of Peter Rabbit 


m The Fairy Tales of the Brothers Grimm 
m General Theory of Relativity 

m Pro Dva Kvadrata 

m Penguins First 10 Paperback Books 

m The Diary of a Young Girl 


m Le Petit Prince 


B Le Deuxième Sex 
m The Feminine Mystique 
m Silent Spring 


m Quotations from Chairman Mao Tse-tung 
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1900 ONWARDS 


The Wonderful 
Wizard of Oz 


1900 = PRINTED = 22 x 16.5cm (9 x 6!/;in) = 259 PAGES = USA 


L. FRANK BAUM por 


TheWONDER] 


L. Frank Baum's tale of young Dorothy from Kansas, who 
is carried away by a cyclone to the magical Land of Oz, is 
considered to be the first American fairy tale. Unusually for 
fiction of the time The Wonderful Wizard of Oz was lavishly 
illustrated, with 24 colour plates as well as intricate colour 
pictures woven into the text. Baum believed the illustrations 
to be integral to the story and shared full copyright with 
the illustrator, W.W. Denslow. The publisher, George M. Hill 
Company, agreed to print all of the pictures in colour 
provided that Baum and Denslow paid the cost of including full-colour plates. 
First published in a print run of 10,000 copies in September 1900, the book 
was produced as three separate component parts - text, colour plates, and 
case - which were then bound together. It was an instant success with press 
and public alike. The next print run of 15,000 copies, which followed just a 
month later, met with equal success. Within six months 90,000 copies had 
been sold and the book remained on the bestseller list for two years. To date 
it has been translated into over 50 languages and seen many adaptations, 
including a Broadway musical in 1902 (with the involvement of Baum and 
Denslow), three silent films, and the classic film from 1939, The Wizard of Oz, 
starring Judy Garland. Such was the demand for Oz stories that, after Baum's 
death, 21 sequels were written by children's author, Ruth Plumly Thompson. 
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< DENSLOW'S ILLUSTRATIONS 
The title page shows Denslow's 
instantly recognizable artworks 
for the Tin Woodman and the 
Scarecrow. Despite the success 
of the book, the publisher, 
George M. Hill, went bankrupt 
in 1902. The next publisher, 
Bobbs-Merrill, gradually reduced 
the number of illustrations in 
future editions and shortened 
the title to The Wizard of Oz. 


» BACKDROP ARTWORK 
Many pages in the first edition 
had colour illustrations that 
wove their way in and around 
the text, creating a backdrop. 
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! LYMAN FRANK BAUM 
< COLOUR CODING Part of the | 


novelty of the first edition was the | 1856-1919 

importance of colour: each chapter 

was represented by a different L. Frank Baum pursued a few different careers before settling on 
colour that | nked to the text. writing. The Wonderful Wizard of Oz, which was published when | 
For example, the illustrations in he was 44, is one of the most famous works of children's literature. 
Chapter 2, “The Council with the ! 

i ee | Baum's lifelong passion was for the theatre, but it proved unreliable financially 
blue, the Munchkins’ favourite | and he turned to journalism. He married Maud Gage in 1882 and had four 
colour. Other colours used | . È È 
were green (for Chapter 11 sons, for whom he often made up bedtime stories. These stories formed part of 
“The Emerald City of Oz"), his first book, Mother Goose in Prose, published in 1897. He first collaborated 


with the illustrator William Wallace Denslow (1856-1915) on a children's book 
of nonsense poetry called Father Goose, His Book. Published in 1899 it was 

| a bestseller. After The Wonderful Wizard of Oz their collaborations were less 

| successful and they parted company in 1902. Baum continued to enjoy success 
; as a children's writer of fantasy novels, with 13 of his later books built around 
Tam a Wh fhe ek the Land of Oz. In the last nine years of his life he adapted works for cinema. 


red, yellow, and grey. 
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The Tale of Peter Rabbit 


1901 (PRIVATE EDITION) 1902 (FIRST COMMERCIAL EDITION) = PRINTED = 15 x 12cm (6 x Sin) = 98 PAGES = UK Coli 


BEATRIX POTTER 


One of the best known of all children's 
books, Beatrix Potter's The Tale of Peter 
Rabbit is a charming story of a naughty 
little rabbit called Peter, accompanied by 
Potter's equally charming artworks. This 
story has sold over 40 million copies, 
and the character, Peter Rabbit, appears 
in five more of Potter's stories. 

The first edition of the Tale (see left) 
was self-published. During the 1890s Potter sent a number 
of stories to the children of her former governess, Annie 
Moore, and at Moore's suggestion, she decided to seek a 
publisher. She chose the story of Peter Rabbit, recounted in 
an illustrated letter she had written in September, 1893 to 
Moore's five-year-old son, Noel, who was sick. "My dear 
Noel," she wrote, "I don't know what to write to you, so I 
shall tell you a story about four little rabbits whose names 
were - Flopsy, Mopsy, Cottontail and Peter." The story told 
of the escapades of Peter Rabbit who enters the vegetable 
garden of their neighbour, Mr McGregor and wreaks havoc. 
Potter later expanded the story and created a colour 
illustration and 41 line drawings - one for each page. 

Potter believed children wanted a tiny book they could 
hold, but publishers at the time would only print in large 
formats. Adamant, she decided to self-publish, producing 
250 copies in December 1901, which she presented as 


BEATRIX POTTER 


1866-1943 


British writer, illustrator, and naturalist, Beatrix Potter was famous 
for her children's books featuring little animals such as Peter 
Rabbit, Mrs Tiggywinkle the hedgehog, and Jemima Puddleduck. 


Beatrix Potter was born in London to a wealthy family. She was largely educated 
by governesses, but grew up with a love of nature, fostered by summer visits to 
Scotland and the Lake District. Women were discouraged from higher education 
in Victorian England, but Potter became an adept scientific illustrator at Kew 
Gardens, where she wrote a paper on fungi. She also illustrated children's stories 
and greeting cards, but her big success came with The Tale of Peter Rabbit. She 
fell in love with her editor, Norman Warne, despite her parents' disapproval, and 
was devastated by his death a month after their engagement. With the royalties 
from her publications and an inheritance, Potter bought a farm and moved to the 
Lake District in 1905, where she continued to write successful children's stories 
and married local solicitor William Heelis in 1913. At her death in 1943, Potter 
left sixteen farms and some 4,000 acres to the National Trust. 


Christmas gifts to family and friends. They proved so 
popular that within two months she had 200 more printed. 
Publisher Frederick Warne and Co. reconsidered the book's 
small format, and published the work the following year 

in an edition with all full-colour illustrations. It was so 
successful that Potter went on to write 22 more stories. 


Y PET SKETCHES Long before writing her Peter Rabbit story, Beatrix Potter 
repeatedly sketched her beloved pet rabbit, Peter Piper. Her drawings are 
scientifically accurate and show both her innate love of animals and her skill 
as an artist. Her rabbit characters developed naturally from these first studies. 
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tb. lotacee. Ciada 


44 . sam ee 


She fice i li dig i. 
> sell fa bunchés, ihack 
She 8 a A piece. 
lo ho rabbit erra A 
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A. ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT This page from the original manuscript 
of Potter's The Tale of Peter Rabbit complete with corrections, 
gives a wonderful insight into how she created the story - crafting 
the words and illustrations in tandem. 


ONCE upon a time there were 
four little Rabbits, and their 
names were— 
Flopsy, 
Mopsy., 
Cotton-tail. 
and Peter. 


Thank goodness I was 
never sent to school; 
it would have rubbed 
off some of the 
originality 


BEATRIX POTTER 


A FIRST EDITION Beatrix Potter's creativity is evident in the 
inventive typesetting on the opening page of this self-published 
edition. Because of the expense, illustrations were limited to pen 
and ink drawings, with the exception of the colour title page that 
was produced with the recently introduced three-colour press. 
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In detail 


< FIRST COMMERCIAL EDITION Seeing the popularity 
of Potter's own edition, children's publisher Frederick 
Warne, who had first rejected Potter's proposal, agreed 
Ta x L= i to print the “bunny book" commercially. They wanted 
A LE C [ colour illustrations, so Potter redid all of her drawings 
| in watercolour in just a few months. In October 1902, 
8,000 copies with coloured prints were published. Of 


D ET E D RA B B T : these, 2,000 were bound in deluxe linen covers, with 


the remainder in paper boards, the latter shown here. 


Y HIGH QUALITY Potter's watercolour illustrations 
were pale and subtle. To render them accurately 

in the book, Frederick Warne had to use the latest 
"Hentschel three-colour" printing technique. 


PINS 
AP NV 74 
^ 


ND then, feeling rather 
sick, he went to look for 


some parsley. 


BY 


BEATRIX POTTE 


x 


HEN he tried to find his 

way straight across the 
garden, but he became more 
and more puzzled. Presently, 


AM sorry to say that Peter 
was not very well during the 


he came to a pond where Mr. 


evening. 
His mother put him to bed, 


McGregor filled his water-cans. 


A white cat was staring at some 


gold-fish, she sat very, very and made some camomile tea; 


and she gave a dose of it to 
Peter! 

“One table-spoonful to be 
taken at bed-time.’ 


still, but now and then the tip 


of her tail twitched as if it 


were alive. Peter thought it 


best to go away without speak- 


ing to her; he had heard about 
cats from his cousin, little 
Benjamin Bunny. 


^. FULL-PAGE IMAGES In order to hold a young child's attention, ^. MORAL OF THE STORY The combination of simple moral tales and 
Potter insisted that each spread have text on the left and a full-page delightful illustrations ensured Potter's popularity with generations 
image on the right. She also directed that the commercial editions of young children. The Tale of Peter Rabbit highlights the perils of 
have rounded edges, which could be held comfortably by children. disobeying one's parents: after his escapades Peter feels unwell 
Potter had initially resisted colour prints but was later convinced and is put to bed. The books contributed enormously to literacy 


by the publishers to include them. in Edwardian Britain and were widely read by children of all ages. 


: OW, my dears,’ said old 

Mrs. Rabbit one morn- 
ing, you may go into the fields 
or down the lane, but don't go 
into Mr. McGregor's garden: 
your Father had an accident 
there; he was put in a pie by 
Mrs. McGregor.’ 


IN CONTEXT 


The success of The Tale of Peter Rabbit compelled Potter 
to compose a further 22 short stories for children. These 
were all published by Warne, earning both the publisher 
and author considerable royalties and profits through 
numerous reprints. However, Warne failed to register 
copyright in the US, allowing pirated copies to be printed 
from 1903 onwards, which constituted a considerable 
loss of earnings. The entrepreneurial Potter learned from 
the American experience: when she designed a cloth 
rabbit based on Peter she was careful to register it at 
the patent office, making it the first licensed literary 
character. Seeing the marketing potential of her creation 
she also approved the sale of tea sets, children's bowls, 
and slippers, and other novelties based on her animal 
characters. In 1904 she invented a Peter Rabbit board 
game, which finally went on sale, redesigned by Warne, 
in 1917. Potter was always deeply involved in product 
design and was determined that every bit of merchandise 
should remain faithful to her book characters. When Walt 
Disney offered to make an animated film version of Peter 
Rabbit, Potter turned him down, feeling "To enlarge... will 
show up all the imperfections". Today, merchandise 
remains popular, with many large toyshops devoting 
entire sections to Potter's characters. 


» Beatrix Potter followed up the huge success of The Tale 
of Peter Rabbit with five more books in which he features, 
although the other animals he meets are the focus, 
including The Tale of the Flopsy Bunnies, shown here. 
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< HUMANLIKE ANIMALS 

Key to Potter's appeal was 

the way she combined rabbit 
behaviour with human traits. 
The rabbits eat parsley and get 
sick from lettuce, but also drink 
tea from cups. Blending fact 
and fantasy, all the little rabbits 
were drawn with the anatomical 
accuracy of a trained naturalist, 
vet stand upright like humans 
and are dressed in clothes. 
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The Fairy Tales of the 


Brothers Grimm 


1909 = PRINTED ® 20 x 26cm (8 x 10in) = 325 PAGES = UK W | È 
| 


Grimms 
Fairy Tales 


JAKOB AND WILHELM GRIMM iin 
Published in 1909, this collection 1900 edition of the tales, but the work was revised in 
of Grimm Brothers' fairy tales 1908, with more detailed illustrations and forty subtly 
featuring exquisite illustrations by coloured new plates. Drawn using pen and India ink, 
Arthur Rackham (1867-1939), was Rackham's artworks were magical and macabre, and 
a visual treasure of the Edwardian depicted the brutality and malevolence behind many 
era. The public's interest in fairy of the tales with an innocent, rustic charm, and beauty. 
tales had been sparked in the early The accompanying stories were translated by Mrs 
years of Queen Victoria's reign, and Edgar Lucas from the original German folk tales, compiled 
by the late 19th century they were in 1812 by Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm, and the book was 
entrenched in popular culture. At a time of great social highly sought after. Rackham would later become one of 
change, brought about by industrialization and the the most celebrated British artists of the Edwardian era. 


mass migration of people from the countryside to the 
expanding cities, the tales provided simple escapism. 
The market was saturated with fairy tale imagery 
at the time, yet none quite captured the spirit of the 
stories, or popular imagination, like the illustrations 
by Arthur Rackham. Expressive and intricate, 100 of 
his black and white line drawings first appeared in a 


BROTHERS GRIMM 


JAKOB GRIMM e 1785-1863 
WILHELM GRIMM e 1786-1859 


Jakob and Wilhelm Grimm were German academics and 
folklorists who succeeded in popularizing hundreds of classical 
fairytales, with which their names are now synonymous. 


Although their surname is famously associated with fairy tales, Jakob and 
Wilhelm Grimm were not children's storybook writers. They were scholars and 
historians, whose passion for the folklore of the past inspired them to write 
down the tales that had been part of the oral heritage of Europe for many 
centuries. Born just a year apart, Jakob and Wilhelm were virtually 
inseparable as children. Even in adulthood they remained close, studying and 
working together on shared research projects. After studying law, they both 
became librarians, devoting their careers to documenting the origins 

of German language, literature, and culture. 
The Grimms recorded European folk tales that had been passed down by 
word of mouth for centuries, publishing their results in 1812 as a collection 
of 156 stories entitled Kinder-und Hausmarchen (Children's and Household 
Tales). Over the next few years, they added more stories, publishing a second 
edition in 1815. They gradually edited and reworded the tales to make them 


suitable for children, since many of the originals were thought to contain too ^. LITTLE RED CAP The story of "Little Red Riding Hood" dates back 
much sex and violence. They also often added moral messages and Christian to the 10th century, but one of the best-known versions is Grimms' 
references, and fleshed out some stories with more detail. The definitive "Little Red Cap". Rackham's use of colour draws the reader's eye 
version was published in 1857, two years before Wilhelm's death. towards Red Riding Hood, allowing the wolf's true identity to be 


partly obscured by the surrounding detail, so adding to the suspense. 
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Mustrated by 
Artur Rackham. 


Translated by 
(IT Edgar lucas 


D] (Onstoble $ (Compary £2 È 
x London, : 


GRIMM'S FAIRY TALES 
In the early morning, when she and Conrad went through the 
gateway, she said in passing— 
“Alas! dear Falada, there thou hangest." 
And the Head answered— 


* Alas! Queen's daughter, there thou gangest. 
If thy mother knew thy fate, 
Her heart would break with grief so great." 


Then they passed on out of the town, right into the fields, 
with the geese. When they reached the meadow, the Princess 
sat down on the grass and let down her hair. It shone like 
pure gold, and when little Conrad saw it, he was so delighted 
that he wanted to pluck some out ; but she said— 


* Blov, blow, little breeze, 
And Conrad's hat seize. 
Let him join in the chase 
While away it is whirled, 
Till my tresses are curled 
And I rest in my place.” 


"Then a strong wind sprang up, which blew away Conrad's 
hat right over the fields, and he had to run after it. When 
he came back, she had finished combing her hair, and it was 
all put up again; so he could not get a single hair. This 
made him very sulky, and he would not say another word to 
her. And they tended the geese till evening, when they went 
home. 

Next morning, when they passed under the gateway, the 
Princess said— 

* Alas! dear Falada, there thou hangest." 


Falada answered :— 
* Alas! Queen's daughter, there thou gangest. 
If thy mother knew thy fate, 
Her heart would break with grief so great." 
70 


A REVISED EDITION A special feature 
of the 1909 edition was the "tipped-in" 
colour illustrations: the images were 
printed separately from the rest of the 
book on different paper, then glued in 
before the book was bound. Opposite the 
title page, shown here, is an illustration 
from “Briar Rose" now "Sleeping Beauty", 
in which the king jumps for joy on the 
occasion of the birth of his daughter. 

The twisting decoration on the wall and 
door above the characters alludes to the 
briars that eventually ensnare the castle 
while Sleeping Beauty sleeps. 


< SIGNATURE SCENE Many of the tales, 
such as "The Water of Life", shown here, 
feature perilous forests. To convey a 
sense of forboding, Rackham illustrated 
them using extensive detailing and fine 
line work so that they appear dark and 
impenetrable. In the background to this 
image the outline of a trapped figure 

can be mistaken for the branch of a tree. 
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In detail 


Ty < CONCEALED CHARACTERS Many 

| of the tales have a theme of deception, 

where characters are not what they 

seem. Rackham reflected this in his 
illustrations, by giving characters a 
physical appearance that often belied 
their true nature. In this illustration from 
“The Cat who Married the Mouse”, the 
handsome-looking cat appears harmless, 
although the tale reveals the opposite. 


Y LIGHT AND SHADOW Rackham's 
illustrations often feature light and 
shadow to hint at the opposing forces 
of good and evil, as in the image below 
from "The Goose Girl". In this tale an 
innocent young girl, raised by a loving 
single mother, is sent out into the world 
to marry a stranger in the company of 
' 4 i a chambermaid who deceives the girl, 

i but is ultimately punished. 


"The Cat stole away behind the city walls to the church. 


GRIMM'S FAIRY TALES 


In the early morning, when she and Conrad went through the 
gateway, she said in passing— 
* Alas! dear Falada, there thou hangest." 


And the Head answered— 


* Alas! Queen's daughter, there thou gangest. 
If thy mother knew thy fate, 
Her heart would break with grief so great." 


Then they passed on out of the town, right into the fields, 
with the geese. When they reached the meadow, the Princess 
sat down on the grass and let down her hair. It shone like 
pure gold, and when little Conrad saw it, he was so delighted 
that he wanted to pluck some out; but she said— 


* Blow, blow, little breeze, 
And Conrad's hat seize. 
Let him join in the chase 
While away it is whirled, 
Till my tresses are curled 
And I rest in my place” 


Then a strong wind sprang up, which blew away Conrad's 
hat right over the fields, and he had to run after it. When 
he came back, she had finished combing her hair, and it was 
all put up again; so he could not get a single hair. This 
made him very sulky, and he would not say another word to 
her. And they tended the geese till evening, when they went 
home. 

Next morning, when they passed under the gateway, the 
Princess said— 


* Alas! dear Falada, there thou hangest.” 


Falada answered :— 


* Alas! Queen's daughter, there thou gangest. 
If thy mother knew thy fate, 
Her heart would break with grief so great.” 
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< THREAT OF DANGER Sex and violence 
lie at the heart of traditional fairy tales, but 
the Grimm Brothers edited the stories they 
had first published to make them more 
palatable to a young audience. Rackham's 
illustrations also tempered the frightening 
elements of the fairy tales, but conveyed 
just enough potential danger to be exciting. 
“Hansel and Gretel”, shown here, is an 
example of an edited story: in the original 
story, the children's own mother sends them 
away to die, but in the later version it is their 
stepmother who plots to kill them. 


It is hardly too much to 
say that these tales rank 
next to the Bible in 
importance 


W.H. AUDEN, ON GRIMM'S FAIRY TALES 


RELATED TEXTS 


The fairy tales of the Grimm Brothers are predated by Charles Perrault's Histoires 
ou contes du temps passé, avec des moralités: Contes de ma mere l'Oye (Stories 
or Tales of The Past with Morals: Tales of Mother Goose), published in France S Ezra HISTORIES 


in 1697. It consisted of eight stories, with titles that are instantly recognizable o oe 

oie ; ; "ne qp n Tarzs of paft Times : 
oday, including “The Sleeping Beauty in the Wood”, “Little Red Riding Hood”, 
p; n “ n . ; 3 Va1z. 
Cinderella", and "Mother Goose". Perrault, a lawyer by trade, did not invent LM : ideas RITO ito GRE SEP 
he tales - they were already well known as part of European folklore - but | 1 eet d ee 
by writing them down in an engaging way, he established them as literature. i TAR A eap La 
He fleshed out the stories, adding complexity and details not in the original I E Bonsey ie ths de Me Pei: 
versions. Like the Grimm's first publication, the French volume was intended Ne ALME V. The Matter Cat, || Prineeis, or the 
È P P " x = A or Puf in Boots. Adventures of Fis 
or an adult readership, with violent themes and sexual content, but, over the [ : IE Y M VI. Ginderilla,or the || metta. 


space of several years, the book was edited and repackaged for children. Little p Wih MORALS. 
Red Riding Hood's wolf morphed from a sexual predator to simply a hungry beast, a7 C m i 
while Sleeping Beauty changed from a sexually active mother of two to a virgin. 

Perrault's book remained popular for decades, with several editions published in 
Paris, Amsterdam, and London between 1697 and 1800. A T LONDON: 


Printed for J. P o-r z, at Sir Ifaac New-ten's 


By M. PERRAULT. 


Tranflated into Englifh. 


Head, near Suffvlk-ftreet, Charing: 

and R. Mo acu, the C. 

Great LueenStreety near Drury-lanes 
M.pcc.xxit, 


» Robert Samber's captivating translation for the English edition 
of 1729 helped to popularize the fairy tales in Britain. 
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General Theory of Relativity 


1916 * PRINTED * 24.8 x 16.5cm (10 x Gin) * 69 PAGES ® GERMANY n" 


ALBERT EINSTEIN 


On 24 November 1915, in Berlin, the ALBERT EINSTEIN 
German-born physicist Albert Einstein 
presented a revolutionary mathematical 


Die Grundlage der 1879-1955 


allgemeinen Relativitátstheorie 


Albert Einstein was a German theoretical physicist, who through 


physics paper on gravity. Painstakingly his development of the special and general theories of relativity 
formulated over the previous decade, became the most influential and renowned physicist of the 20th 
> " century. He won the Nobel Prize for Physics in 1921. 
his General Theory of Relativity would i d 
have a seismic effect on the scientific Born to Jewish parents in Ulm, Germany, as a child, Einstein's questioning 


world. Its ideas displaced one of the mind led him to challenge existing ideas about science. After school he trained 
. o be a physics and maths teacher, but he was unable to secure a teaching 
— great pillars of physics - the law of post, and instead worked as a clerk at the Swiss patent office for seven years 


universal gravitation put forward by English scientist from 1909. During this time he calculated the speed of light and published his 
Special Theory of Relativity, which featured the now famous equation E-mc? 


Isaac Newton (1642-1727) in the 17th century - and Einstein quickly rose in the academic world, holding senior posts at famous 
forced physicists to re-assess their most fundamental institutions. In 1919 a key prediction of his 1916 General Theory of Relativity 
: . . - that gravity should bend light - was proven correct, and Einstein became a 
beliefs about space, time, matter, and gravity. world-renowned icon. With the rise of Nazism, and a specific threat to Einstein 
Newton's landmark work Principia (see pp.142-43) himself, in 1932 he emmigrated to the US where he spent the rest of his life. 
had described the notion that any two objects exert a 
gravitational force of attraction on each other. Newton In 1905 after conducting research while holding down a 
believed that gravity affects everything: causing an apple job as a clerk, Einstein published three remarkable papers 
to fall from a tree and keeping the planets orbiting the that would alter the course of physics. One of these, the 
Sun. Yet he was unable to explain where gravity comes Special Theory of Relativity, showed that the laws of 
from or the laws of physics that govern it. Einstein saw physics for space and time are the same when two 
these theoretical difficulties as puzzles to probe, and he objects are moving at a constant speed relative to each 
set about solving the mystery of how gravity works. other. But there was a hitch - gravity did not fit within 
this theory because it involved acceleration. 
IN CONTEXT And so Einstein spent the next 10 years 
i... del ri eae E "i MONK tirelessly on a larger, more explanatory 
Mp | CEP S TURNS tan PASE vision that would account for acceleration in 
Relativity. Although he tweaked and - CA i . 
modified his calculations many times after E space and time. The result was the General 


this point, the handwritten manuscript 
remains a historic document that offers a 
glimpse into the brilliant physicist's mind. 
In particular it reveals Einstein's 
rediscovered passion for mathematics 

in helping him realize his ideas. While 
producing the manuscript he wrote to 
fellow physicist Arnold Sommerfeld, 
saying, “I have gained great respect for 
mathematics, whose more subtle parts 
considered until now, in my ignorance, 
as pure luxury." Today the manuscript is 
held in the Albert Einstein Archives at The 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem, Israel. 


Theory of Relativity, which posited that 
massive objects cause a distortion in space 
and time that is felt as gravity. It also explained 
why some things accelerate in reference to each 
other. Einstein said that gravity does not pull 
matter, as Newton thought - it pushes. He 
theorized that there is curved space around 
the Earth that pushes on the atmosphere and 
all the objects on the planet. 

The consequences of the General Theory of 
Relativity have been profound. It unleashed 


» The 72 pages of the 1912 manuscript ; P 1 : ; ; 
show extensive reworking, revealing i a new cosmological concepts, including black 
Einsteins tought processes more dearly DR ad dip ) holes and the Big Bang, and underpins modern 


than any other of his handwritten works. = 
technology such as GPS and smart phones. 
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Put your hand on a stove for a minute, and it seems like 
an hour. Sit with that special girl for an hour, and it seems 
like a minute. That's relativity 


ALBERT EINSTEIN, EXPLAINING HIS THEORY OF RELATIVITY 
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von der Größe dS (im Sinne der euklidischen Geometrie 


deuten. Man erkennt hierin den Ausdruck der esie 
sätze in üblicher Fassung. Die Größen t,” bezeichnen 


die »Hnergiekomponenten“ des Gravitationsfeldes. kir da 
Ich will nun die Gleichungen (47) noch in einer dritten 
Form angeben, die einer lébendigen Erfassung unseres Gegen- 
standes besonders dienlich ist. Durch Multiplikation der 
Feldgleichungen (47) mit g'* ergeben sich diese in der ge- 
mischten“ Form. Beachtet man, daß i 


welche GròBe wegen (84) gleich 

ana rn 
oa, 9 Bs CEU SEITE LC DEDE 3 
oder (nach geänderter Benennung der Summationsindizes) gleich 

ð o mn o "o a 

3x 0 5) I ELEA TPs 
Das dritte Glied dieses Ausdrucks hebt sich weg gegen das 
aus dem zweiten Glied der Feldgleichungen (47) entstehende; 
an Stelle des zweiten Gliedes dieses Ausdruckes läßt sich nach 
Beziehung (50) ü 
x (t? —i à t) 


setzen (t=#,°). Man erhált also an Stelle der Gleichungen (47) 
8 (Be o o 
au 0 D m A 
y-521. 


(91) 


$ 16. Allgemeine Fassung der Feldgleichungen der Gravitation. 

Die im vorigen Paragraphen aufgestellten Feldgleichungen 
für materiefreie Rüume sind mit der Feldgleichung 

4g —0 
der Newtonschen Theorie zu vergleichen. Wir haben die 
Gleichungen aufzusuchen, welche der Poissonsehen Gleichung 
, 4g — 4nxo 

entspricht, wobei o die Dichte der Materie bedeutet. 


— 4 — 


Die spezielle Relativitàtstheorie hat zu dem Ergebnis 
geführt, daB die träge Masse nichts anderes ist als Energie, 
welche ihren vollständigen mathematischen Ausdruck in einem 
symmetrischen Tensor zweiten Ranges, dem Energietensor, 
findet. Wir werden daher auch in der allgemeinen Relativitàts- 
theorie einen Energietensor der Materie T? einzuführen haben, 
der wie die Energiekomponenten t,° [Gleichungen (49) und (50)] 
des Gravitationsfeldes gemischten Charakter haben Ward: aber 
zu einem symmetrischen kovarianten Tensor gehòren wird ). 

Wie dieser Energietensor (entsprechend der Dichte o in 
der Poissonsehen Gleichung) in die Feldgleichungen der 
Gravitation einzuführen ist, léhrt das _Gleichungssystem (51). 
Betrachtet man nämlich ein vollständiges System (z. B. das 
Sonnensystem), so wird die Gesamtmasse: des Systems, also 
auch seine gesamte gravitierende Wirkung, von der Gesamt- 
energie des Systems, also von der ponderablen und Gravi- 
tationsenergie zusammen, abhängen. Dies wird sich dadurch 
ausdrücken lassen, daß man in (51) an Stelle der Energie- 
komponenten f," des Gravitationsfeldes allem die Summen 
ic + T," der Energiekomponenten von Materie und Gravi- 
tationsfeld einführt. Man erhält so statt (51) die Tensor- 
gleichung 


(52) | 3i (r^ Ti) =— x[i + Te) 3, (t T] 


y-s -1, 
wobei T = T,” gesetzt ist (Lauescher Skalar). Dies sind die 
gesuchten allgemeinen Feldgleichungen der Gravitation in ge- 
mischter Form. An Stelle von (47) ergibt sich daraus rück- 
wärts das System 


fares RET NE T 
(68) | Lo d MM dne: 
V-g=1. 
Es muß zugegeben werden, daß diese Einführung des 


Energietensors der Materie durch das Relativitàtspostulat 
allein nicht gerechtfertigt wird; deshalb haben wir sie im 


1) g,, T,* = T,, und g^? T% = T^? sollen symmetrische Tensoren 
sein. i 


————— ————— 


^. A TOWERING ACHIEVEMENT Einstein first announced his General 
Theory of Relativity late in 1915, as part of a series of lectures before 
the Prussian Academy of Science. The final paper was published by 
the scientific journal Annalen der Physik in March 1916 and consisted 
of a set of mathematical equations. The field equations of gravitation 
displayed here show, among other things, that space and time are part 
of one continuum - called space-time - and that gravity is not a force, 
as Newton described it, but the effect of objects bending space-time. 


1900 ONWARDS 


Pro Dva Kvadrata 


1922 = NEWSPRINT = 29 x 22.5cm (11 x 9in) = 24 PAGES = RUSSIA ^ 


SCALE 


Translated as About Two Squares, 
Pro Dva Kvadrata is a masterpiece 


EL LISSITZKY 


l 1890-1941 
2 of Suprematist book illustration: the M 
| s A asc A A : . Lazar ("El") Lissitzky was a leading proponent of the Suprematist 
ì almost stark simplicity of its SS Maln movement, championing the purity of simple artistic forms and 
plates encapsulates a revolution in integrating them with the revolutionary ideals of the Soviet Union. NO 
i z "E art and typography, an appeal M social | Artist, architect, typographer, and designer, El Lissitzky grew up in provincial 
p revolution, and a simple children's fable. Russia, but studied architecture in Germany, where he was influenced by the 
The book's author and designer, El . clean, uncluttered lines of Walter Gropius's work. Returning to Russia during 
— ! 5 ni World War |, Lissitzky found few major architectural commissions and turned 
Lissitzky, was working at a time of enormous political | to book illustration. In 1919 he became professor of architecture in his home 
upheaval in his home country of Russia, which culminated | town of Vitebsk. Two years later he went to Berlin as an artistic emissary 
: : ; : : for the USSR, where he was exposed to the new avant-garde and Dadaism, 
in the Revolution of 1917 and the first communist before returning to Moscow in 1926. In the late 1920s he experimented 
government led by Vladimir Lenin (1870-1924). The with photomontage and continued to illustrate and design books. Crippled by 
i : RBL uberculosis and a political atmosphere in the Soviet Union that became ever 
Revolution also unleashed huge co energy. Lissitzky, more stifling under Joseph Stalin, his later work concentrated on designing 
who had been rejected by Russia's conservative art | exhibition pavilions for the USSR and propaganda posters. He completed the 


| last of these posters, Make More Tanks, to help in the war effort against Nazi 
Germany, shortly before his death in Moscow in December 1941. 


schools, became Professor of Architecture at Vitebsk in 
1919. Here the radical artist Kasimir Malevich introduced | 
Lissitzky to the theory of Suprematism, which rejected 


artistic attempts to imitate naturalistic shapes, and stage to a three-dimensional one through his architectural 
favoured instead strong, distinct, geometric designs. expertise. Pro Dva Kvadrata, printed by letterpress in red 

Many Russian artists of the era supported the Revolution and black, was part of this effort. Outwardly a children's 
and turned their talents to promoting the social justice tale, it depicts the adventures of the red square (communist 
they believed it would bring. Lissitzky drew propaganda ideals) as it overcomes the black square (convention), to 
posters for the Communist Party and designed their first create a better world. The typography, sparse but bold, is 
flag. He also began a series of projects called PROUNS closely linked to the illustrations, breaking the bounds of 
(Projects for the Affirmation of the New) with which he conventional book design and setting new standards for 
hoped to move Suprematism from a two-dimensional what an illustrated book could be. 


In detail 


DEDICATION PAGE With 
striking white typography on 
a black background, Lissitzky 
dedicates his book “To all, all 
children". The large, slanting 
capital Cyrillic "P" forms the 
first letter of "Children". 


CHAOS The distinct 
words "black" and "alarming", 
also slanting, contrast with 
the jumble of blocks and 
angular objects that float 
disturbingly in mid-air, 
without any sense of 
perspective or logic. —— —— ———— 


PRO DVA KVADRATA = 


ORDER Even though a corner of the red square has crashed down onto the 
objects below, scattering them, a sense of order seems to have been achieved 
with the items grouped together by shape and size. Beneath the image sit the 
words “crash”, set slanted, and “scattered”, set straight. 


INTRODUCTION In this plate Lissitzky shows the red square of communism 
rising pointedly beneath the black square of convention, as if pushing it aside. 
The bold, stark graphics, and the simple sans serif type below are typical of the 
book and the Suprematist movement's disdain for unnecessary ornamentation. 


HE 4HTAHTE 


va CKJIAJLHBATITE ABA 


x BYMAXKKH 
BEPHTE CTOJIBHKH KPACbTE ’ he, wÅ- 
EM S 
T aA- 
LEPEBSIIKH CTPOIITE »A 
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ON COURSE One of 
the tenets of Suprematism 
was to take a work to the ( ^ ( a 


% extreme of abstraction, 


while still being recognized bo ok to rm 


as art. In this plate the 
image is both abstract and 


artistic, yet still conveys representation 1S prim ary 


a political message - the 


Soviet red square is ahead alphabet 


of the old order black one 


È È in the race to Earth. secondary 


EL LISSITZKY, OUR BOOK, 1926 


THE BODLEY HEAD 


1900 ONWARDS 


Penguins first 


10 paperback books 


1935 = PRINTED = 18 x 11cm (7 x 4'/2in) = VARIOUS EXTENTS = UK 


| lh na 
ei 


VARIOUS AUTHORS 
The publication of 10 Penguin books on 30 
July 1935 changed the course of publishing 


across the globe. Paperback versions of 
10 popular books (already published as 


GONE TO à 
EARTH =| hardbacks) were put on sale for the very low 
MARY WEBB È price of 6d. Their appeal was instant - they 


were cheap, yet high-quality, and had bold, 
colourful covers. The Penguin list featured 
writers as celebrated as Ernest Hemingway 
(1899-1961), Agatha Christie (1890-1976), and Compton 
Mackenzie (1883- 1972). It was precisely because other 
publishers were convinced that the venture was doomed to 
failure that they allowed the creator of the list, Allen Lane, 
to pick up the rights to these books for almost nothing. 
More significantly, the books were packaged with simple, 
elegant, clear, obviously modern covers. This was not just 
serious publishing made accessible to almost anyone: it 
was the first, perhaps the most lasting, demonstration of 
the power of design-led branding in the book world. 
Lane's idea for the graphic cover design was not quite 
as original as it appeared. It was the German publisher, 
Albatross, which, in 1932, first recognized the potency of 


IN CONTEXT 


In 1935, 21-year-old Edward 

| Young, an office junior at Bodley 
Head, was commissioned by Lane 

| to create the new logo and a cover 
design for the fledgling Penguin 

| list. He would later say: "It was 
time to get rid of the idea that the 
only people who wanted cheap 
editions belonged to a lower order 
of intelligence and that therefore 

_ cheap editions must have gaudy 
and sensational covers.” After 

| World War II, Penguin would set 

| higher standards still. The books 

| that followed were in obvious 
contrast to the "yellow-backs" and 


| SCALE 


ALLEN LANE 
1902-1970 


Allen Lane set up Penguin Books in 1936 after leaving Bodley 
Head. His cheap, boldly-coloured paperbacks revolutionized 
publishing, and brought high-quality literature to the mass market. 


In 1919, Lane joined the London publishing house Bodley Head, founded by 
his uncle John Lane. He initially fell out with his board of directors over the 
publication of James Joyce's controversial Ulysses, and they were equally 
sceptical of his launch of the first Penguins as an imprint. Vindication followed 
when Woolworths placed an order for 63,000 books. In January 1936 he 
launched Penguin as a separate company. Lane had conceived the idea of 
cheap, high-quality books that could be sold from vending machines in 1934, 
after finding himself at Exeter station with nothing to read. By March 1936, 
over one million Penguin paperbacks had been sold. Lane built brilliantly 

and relentlessly on this initial success. In 1937, he formed the educational list, 
Pelican, with The Pelican History of Art becoming one of the great successes 
of post-War publishing. Puffin, a children's list, was established in 1940, with 
Penguin Classics following in 1945. Courtesy of Penguin, the likes of Evelyn 
Waugh, Aldous Huxley, E.M. Forster, and P.G. Wodehouse found new readers 
as the Penguin paperback became an intrinsic part of British cultural life. 


bold colours, simple typefaces, and low prices in creating 
a new market. But it was Lane who had the crucial insight 
that quality, in every sense, was the key to mass-market 
sUCCess. The story of Penguin remains an enduring lesson 
in how culture can be popularized without cheapening it. 


PENGUIN 


PENGUIN 


BOOKS BOOKS 


fa) 4 4 
< THE MYSTERIOUS = Q - 
*  AFFAIRAT œ © MADAME ^ 
a STYLES 9 ; CLAIRE $ 
$ AGATHA  ; 3 n 
« CHRISTIE $ ¿ SUSAN ERTZ ; 


^. Mass market fiction on both sides of the Atlantic 


| thei 


r US equivalent 


, Dime novels, 
expected of popular publishing. 


^. PURE DESIGN The early Penguins were almost monastic in their 
purity: two bands of colour at the top and at the foot, with a white 
central panel containing the book's title and the author's name. 


had no pretensions to literary merit. Sold as entertaining 
reading, yellow-backs and Dime novels were popular reads. 


THE BODLEY HEAD 


like 


J.E. MORPURGO, ALLEN LANE, KING PENGUIN (1979) 


PENGUIN 


BOOKS 
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PENGUIN BOOKS 
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COLOUR CODING Penguin books were colour-coded, with the 
template strictly adhered to: orange and white for fiction; green 
and white for crime fiction; and blue and white for biography. 


PENGUIN'S FIRST 10 PAPERBACK BOOKS = 


of national 
or the BBC 


PENGUIN 
BOOKS 


CARNIVAL 


COMPTON 
MACKENZIE 


COMPLETE UNABRIDGED 


1900 ONWARDS 


The Diary of a Young Girl 


1942-44 * AUTOGRAPH BOOK, EXERCISE BOOKS, AND LOOSE-LEAF PAGES ® THE NETHERLANDS 


ANNE FRANK 


In 1947 a Jewish man named Otto Frank published the diary 
of his 13-year-old daughter. Anne had died of typhus two 
years previously in Bergen-Belsen, a concentration camp in 
Germany. Her diary records the two-year period that she and 
her family (along with four others) spent in hiding in a secret 
annex above her father's office during the Nazi occupation of 
Amsterdam. Anne's account became one of the most poignant 
and widely read books about the Second World War, and 
Anne became one of the most renowned victims of the Holocaust. Historians 
also value the work, seeing it as an integral example of Jewish persecution. 
Anne Frank's writing filled three books (one autograph book and two school 
exercise books), as well as 215 loose sheets of paper. She began the diary 
in July 1942 to record her years in hiding, but decided to revise her work 
after hearing a radio bulletin in March 1944 calling for diaries and letters to > DEAR KITTY Ina few of 
be preserved for posterity. Anne then rewrote her diary on separate pages her original diary entries, Anne 


, ; — , xis wrote her thoughts in the form 
with a view to publication, adding context and omitting passages of less general oF letters B oae to various 


interest. She had intended to publish it after the war as Het Achterhuis (The M ede pj; 
x > : 3 on the lett-hanc page o e s 
Secret Annex), but in August 1944 Nazi soldiers raided the annex, and Anne, diary opposite are written to ea Vid ik 


her family, and the other occupants were deported to Westerbork concentration Jet" and “Marianne”. During 


her rewriting phase, Anne zeker non 


camp. Anne's diary was found by two of her father's office workers, who secured standardized her diary entries, he hariek 

it until Otto Frank - the only survivor from the annex - returned after the war. 2ddressing them all to Dear A tea. 
: : : Kitty". Whether Kitty was a 

He then had the diary published in Anne's memory. real person or not is unknown. a Qu 


Sd Kt pan end Pra Roi 


In detail 


————— - |  « WISDOM IN YOUTH de Muk Eo A" rh 
E Lou E Although only 13, Anne bere ( 7 PSE 2 
^. 7 gre 7 showed extraordinary d To = 
fas la Cuneta maturity. In addition to Vas j Jz 44 Ban "ENS 
Mmt ^ glm. keeping a record of daily p» Belen Le kaku La Fata 2 


life in the annex, Anne's 
entries often revealed deep 
thoughts and introspection 
as she contemplated the 
plight of the Jews and the 
fate that might await her 
family. She also expressed 
her ambition to become 

a writer and composed 
several short stories. 
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THE DIARY OF A YOUNG GIRL = ANNE FRANK 


£c . 
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< REMEMBERING 
BRIGHTER DAYS As 
she coped with the close 
confinement in the attic 
Anne recalled happier 
times, pasting photos 
of friends and family 
holidays in her diary. 
The snapshots here, 
from 1939 and 1940 
show Anne and family 
enjoying trips to the 
seaside. Anne notes 
that the photo at the 
top is the only one of 
her grandmother. 


bot. 


GEA o ATA 4. 


Meth C d 


IN CONTEXT 


On reading the salvaged remains of 
Anne's diary, Otto Frank discovered 

a side to his daughter that he had 

not been aware of. He was impressed 
and surprised by her depth of feeling 
and maturity, and decided to honour 
Anne's repeated wish to publish her 
diary. In selecting text for publication 
Otto realized that some sections of the 
diary were missing, and so he had to 
combine entries from her original text 
with those of her subsequent rewrites. 
He also made his own edits, removing 
Anne's references to her budding 
sexuality as well as unkind comments 
she had made about her mother. 

» Anne's diary was published on 


25 June 1947 as Het Achterhuis. It has 
since been translated into 60 languages. 


ANTOINE DE SAINT-EXUPERY 


1900 ONWARDS 


Le Petit Prince 


1943 = PRINTED = 23 x 16cm (9 x Gin) = 93 PAGES = USA 


ANTOINE DE SAINT-EXUPERY 


A rare example of a children's book that 


Le Petit fune has equally captured the hearts of adults, 
e Le Petit Prince remains an international 
5 bestseller more than 70 years after its 
debut. First published in 1943 in both 
i r French and English, it has since been 
— translated into over 250 languages and 


x Y dialects, and is estimated to have been 
read by 400 million people worldwide. It is the tale of a 
lonely boy prince who comes to Earth from another planet 
in search of friendship and understanding. The story is 
a parable that warns against narrowmindedness and 
teaches the importance of exploration in order to grow 
spiritually. It has also been interpreted as a fable about 
the isolation and bewilderment of war. 

Much of the appeal of Le Petit Prince lies in Antoine de 
Saint-Exupéry's watercolour illustrations, which feature 
throughout the book. They recreate specific scenes, and 
are also used by the narrator to test characters he meets, 
and to rediscover his childhood. Saint-Exupéry's original 


In detail 


ANTOINE DE SAINT-EXUPÉRY 


* * 
Le Petit Prince 


avec les dessins de l'auteur 


GALLIMARD 


A SKY OF STARS Images of stars, appearing here on the title page, are 
repeated throughout the book. The narrator, a pilot, relies on stars for 
navigation, while the little prince lives among them. Stars symbolize 
the vastness of the universe, as well as the pilot's loneliness. 


ANTOINE DE SAINT-EXUPÉRY 
1900-1944 


Antoine de Saint-Exupéry was a French writer, aviator, and 
aristocrat. Although best remembered for his novella, Le Petit 
Prince, he also wrote several award-winning novels based on his 
experiences as a mail pilot and service in the French air force. 


Antoine de Saint-Exupéry grew up in a castle in France and enjoyed a carefree 
childhood. He was privileged to experience his first aeroplane flight at the age 
of 12, which had a lasting impact on him. In April 1921 he trained as a pilot 
as part of his compulsory French military service. Later, while working as a 
mail pilot in North Africa, he wrote his first novel Courrier Sud (Southern Mail), 
published in 1929 - the first of several books based on his flying exploits. 
When World War Il broke out, Saint-Exupéry flew for the French air force, until 
he German occupation of France compelled him to flee to the US with his wife 
Consuelo Gómez Carillo in 1939. He settled in New York City, where he wrote 
and published Le Petit Prince, but thoughts of the war in Europe were on his 
ind, and in 1943 he enlisted with the Free French forces. He was declared 
issing in action while on a reconnaissance mission over France in July 1944. 


m 
m 


handwritten manuscript includes several watercolours that 
did not appear in the first edition. The draft manuscript - 
the only complete handwritten copy known to exist - is 
held at the Morgan Library & Museum in Manhattan. 


J'ai montré mon chef-d'œuvre aux grandes personnes el 
je leur ai demandé si mon dessin leur faisait peur. 
9 


A A CHILD'S VIEWPOINT Saint-Exupéry immediately engages the reader 
with the illustrations. Here, what grown-ups only recognized as a hat, is 
shown to be a boa constrictor that has eaten an elephant. The different 
ways in which adults and children see the world is a recurring theme. 


LE PETIT PRINCE = ANTOINE DE SAINT-EXUPÉRY 


All grown-ups were once children... but only 
few of them remember it 


| ANTOINE DE SAINT-EXUPÉRY, LE PETIT PRINCE 


reviendras me dire adieu, el je te ferai cadeau d'un secrel 


Le petit prince s'en fut revoir les roses : 4 
Vous n'éles pas du tout semblables à ma rose, vous Hd | 

n'étes rien encore, leur dit-il. Personne ne vous a apprivoisées i 
el vous n'avez apprivoisé personne. Vous étes comme élail TESI 


mon renard. Ce n'élail. qu'un. renard semblable à cent milk 
autres. Mais j'en ai fail mon ami, et il est maintenant unique 
au monde. 
EL les roses élaient bien génées. 
Vous ètes belles, mais vous ètes vides, leur dit-il encore 
On ne peut pas mourir pour vous. Bien sür, ma rose à moi 
un passant ordinaire croirait qu'elle vous ressemble. Mais à 
elle seule elle est. plus importante que vous toutes, puisque 
cest elle que j'ai arrosée. Puisque c'est elle que j'ai mise sous 
globe. Puisque c'est elle que j'ai abritée par le paravent. Puisque 
Cest elle dont j'ai tué les chenilles (sauf les deux ou trois pou 
les papillons). Puisque c'est elle que j'ai écoulée se plaindre, ou 
se vanter, ou méme quelquefois se taire., Puisque c'est ma rose 
i EL il revint vers le renard : 
— Adieu, dit-il... 
Adieu, dit le renard. Voici mon secret. Il est trés simple 
on ne voit bien qu'avec le coeur. L'essentiel est invisible pou 
les yeux. 


$ 4] 
‘ — L'essentiel est invisible pour les yeux, répéta le pel! 
È prince, afin de se souvenir. 
"t E i 
oli - Cest le temps que tu as perdu pour la rose qui fail 
È ta rose si importante, : 
E — C'est le te NET a rose... fit le peli! : 
È Ag: emps que j'ai perdu pour ma rose... fit le | Et, couché dans l'herbe, il pleura. 
prince, afin de se souvenir. 


Í 


- 
w 


é. 
A THE INVISIBLE ESSENTIAL Saint-Exupéry laboured over one of 
the most important phrases in the book, “l'essentiel est invisible 

pour les yeux’ (“what is essential is invisible to the eye”), reworking 


it up to 15 times. Such reflections on human nature are frequent in 
the book, here suggesting that what one feels is most important. 


IN CONTEXT 


Le Petit Princes themes of loss, 
loneliness, and a longing for home, were 
close to author's heart, as he wrote it 
while living in exile in the US during 
World War II. The narrator's plane crash 
in the desert was also inspired by real 
events: Saint-Exupéry's own plane 
came down in the Sahara desert in 
1935, where he and his navigator were 


Ini, l'un des deux seuls dessins dont j'étais 


qa que je le voulais! Crois-tu qu'il faille beaucoup d'herbe à 


LI mm Š capable. Celui du boa fermé. Et je fus stupélait 
jJ A 


d'entendre le petit bonhomme me répondre 


un tout petit mouton. 


Il pencha la tète vers 
Pa 
Et c'est ainsi que je fis la connaissance du petit prince. 


dormi. 


petit que ca... Tie 


N me fallut longtemps pour comprendre d' 


mme les précédents 


n" ve 775 aa tein au i iq rt stranded for four days, coming close 

Mi sl ce, comme j'avais hte moi) il me demanda : : i " 
ey . e esci de sen ira, e Quo que cs que te ci | \ SN to death. Le Petit Prince was published 

| NET pump desta aen 

"t " Lear o dE e s in April 1943, but was initially not 


dedam. 


de voir v'illuminer Je visige 


eria: 
Comment! tu es tombé du ciel! — 7/7 
Oui, fije modestement. 
Ah! ca e'est drüle... 


available to buy in France (the Vichy 
government of German-occupied France 
had banned the works of Sainte- 
Exupéry after he fled the country). The 
book was not published in France until d j 
^. SHEEP IN A BOX Black and white illustrations, drawn by the narrator, the country was liberated in 1944, but ^. Saint-Exupéry, shown here in 1929, 
help to establish his relationship with the prince. Here, the prince requests a went on to be elected the greatest book used his experiences as a pilot to inform 


sheep drawing, but is dissatisfied with the result. The sketch of a box for the of the 20th century in France. many of his books. 
animal, however, pleases the prince, as it allows him to imagine the sheep. 
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1900 ONWARDS 


Le Deuxieme Sexe 


1949 = PRINTED = 20.5 x 14cm (8 x 5!/;in) = 978 PAGES = FRANCE 


SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR SCALE 


The Second Sex (Le Deuxieme Sexe) is considered one of SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR 
the founding texts for the feminist movement. It proposes 
that women are not born with feminine qualities but learn 

to take them on; furthermore, it outlines how women are — | Gomumerscars are a oec ere 
conditioned from birth to fit a stereotype, which prevents women’s movement and her feminist treatise Le Deuxiéme Sexe. 
them from ever being free. De Beauvoir maintained that 


1908-1986 


At the age of 14 de Beauvoir rejected the existence of God and decided never 


three steps were necessary for women to challenge the to marry, devoting herself to the idea of life as a philosopher and teacher. 

set path laid out for them by society: they must work, She studied philosophy at the Sorbonne, Paris, and taught the subject. With 
a ! : ! fellow philosopher Jean-Paul Sartre, who would become her partner and 

develop their intellect, and strive for economic equality. lifelong friend, she was one of the leading figures in the French existentialist 


Published in France in 1949, the book did not fully make an movement in the mid-20th century. She wrote varied works, including the 

: ; È - i : novel Les Mandarins. Le Deuxiéme Sexe became essential reading for feminists 
impact until the English edition, heavily cut, was published in the 1960s, inspiring Betty Friedan and Germaine Greer among others. 

in the US in 1953, causing widespread controversy. 
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Le Deuxiéme Sexe was written as a 

history of women in which the author 

| | presents men as oppressors, and women 
| LE |. asthe “other”, the second sex. The first 


iti ini 1 < TWO PARTS Conceived in two parts, 


SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR 


| part, entitled "Facts and Myths", explores 
SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR | DEUXIÈME SEXE |. the events and cultural forces that forced 

| | È | women to be subordinate to men. 

| 

f 


LES FAITS ET LES MYTHES 


DEUXIÈME SEXE P | 


GALLIMARD 


II i 


L'EXPÉRIENCE VÉCUE | 


{ E CREATED HISTORY 
à The "History" section 


em bct de . 
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in Volume 1 covers the 
historical suppression of 
women by men. Here, de 
zn Beauvoir concludes that 
men - as the creators of 
ideologies - 
have composed women's 
history, but that the 
majority of women 
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ave adapted to their 
ubordinate status rather 
han acted against it. 
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GALLIMARD 


< LIFE JOURNEY “One is not born, but rather becomes, 
a woman,” de Beauvoir famously wrote. The second half 
of her book, “Lived Experience”, attempts to describe in 

| 1 detail how this happens. The author takes a personal 

| view of a woman's journey from birth to old age, to 
tu I J explain how she learns to take on feminine qualities. 


LE DEUXIÈME SEXE = SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR / THE FEMININE MYSTIQUE = BETTY FRIEDAN 


The Feminine Mystique 


1963 = PRINTED = 21 x 15cm (8 x Gin) = 416 PAGES = USA 


BETTY FRIEDAN 


Betty Friedan's book about women's dissatisfaction with 
their roles in society triggered a chain of events in the US 


SCALE 


BETTY FRIEDAN 
1921-2006 


that eventually changed the balance of power between the 
sexes, both culturally and politically. Friedan wrote that 
women in the 1950s suffered under the expectation that 
they should be perfect housewives and mothers, projecting 
an image of idealized femininity, which the author dubbed 
"the feminine mystique". With its discussion of women who 
had gone against this image, the book made a powerful 
contribution to a new wave of feminism that resulted in 
legislation for equal pay and the formation of numerous 
women's groups to champion the rights of women. 


THE 
FEMININE 


MYSTIQUE 


Acknowledged as one of the most influential women of the 20th 
century, Betty Friedan (born Bettye Naomi Goldstein) championed 
the right of women to break free from stifling traditional roles. 


The feminist pioneer Betty Friedan graduated with a degree in psychology from 
the University of California. In 1947 she moved to New York City where she 
worked as a reporter before marrying Carl Friedan and having three children. 
Frustrated at being a stay-at-home mum, and with the lack of workplace options 
for mothers, she began to research how other women felt. The book that resulted, 
The Feminine Mystique, raised awareness about women's discontent and is 
credited with sparking “second-wave feminism”, which spanned the 1960s to 

the late 1980s (the “first wave” being the fight for suffrage in the early 1900s). 


NEW LIFE PLAN FOR WOMEN 35 
i 

neither her husband nor her children, nor the things in her 
sete nor sex, nor being like all the other women, can give her 
Felfshe often finds the solution much easier than she antici- 


‘Of the many women I talked to in the suburbs and cities, some 
wert just beginning to face the problem, others were well on 
I 4 Ber way to solving it, and for still others it was no longer a 
problem. In the stillness of an April afternoon with all her chil- 
dren in school, a woman told me: 


1 pot all my energies into the children, carting them around, worry- 
fog about them, teaching them things. Suddenly, there was this ter- 
mie feeling of emptiness. All that volunteer work I'd taken on— 
Scouts, PTA, the League, just didn’t seem worth doing all of a sudden 
Asa girl, I wanted to be an actress. It was too late to go b hat 
Isayed in the house all day, cleaning things I hadn't clea ars. 
1 spent a lot of time just crying. My husband and I its 
beng an American woman's problem, how you give up a career for 
the children, and then you reach a point where you can't go back. 
Hek so envious of the few women I know who had a definite skill and 
legt working at it. My dream of being an actress wasn't real—I didn't 
work at it. Did I have to throw my whole self into the children? I've 
spent my whole life just immersed in other people, and never even 
fnew what kind of a person I was myself. Now I think even having 
mather baby wouldn't solve that emptiness long. You can't go back— 
you have to go on. There must be some real way I can go on myself. 


A NEW LIFE PLAN FOR WOMEN 


“Easy enough to say,” the woman inside the house- 
wife's trap remarks, “but what can I do, alone in 
the house, with the children yelling and the laundry 
to sort and no grandmother to babysit?” It is 

easier to live through someone else than to become complete 

yourself. The freedom to lead and plan your own life is frighten- 

ing if you have never faced it before. It is frightening when a 

woman finally realizes that there is no answer to the question 

“who am I” except the voice inside herself. She may spend years 

on the analysts couch, working out her “adjustment to the 

feminine role," her blocks to "fulfillment as a wife and mother." 

And still the voice inside her may say, “That's not it.” Even the 


This woman was just beginning her search for identity. Another 


best psychoanalyst can only give her the courage to listen to her 
own voice. When society asks so little of women, every woman 
has to listen to her own inner voice to find her identity in this 
changing world. She must create, out of her own needs and 
abilities, a new life plan, fitring in the love and children and 
home that have defined femininity in the past with the work 
toward a greater purpose that shapes the future. 

To face the problem is not to solve it. But once a woman faces 
it, as women are doing today all over America without much 
help from the experts, once she asks herself “What do | want 
to do?" she begins to find her own answers. Once she begirs to 


woman had made it to the other side, and could look back now 
and sce the problem clearly. Her home was colorful, casual, but 
technically she was no longer "just a housewife.” She was paid 
for her work as a professional painter. She told me that when 
erred conforming to the conventional picture of femininity 
finally began to enjoy being a woman. She said: 

et to work so hard to maintain this beautiful picture of myself 
Tire, 1d mother. I had all of my children by natural childbirth. 
fed them all. I got mad once at an older woman at a party 

221 said childbirth is the most important thing in life, the basic 


see through che delusions of the feminine mystique—and realizes 


and she said, “Don't you want to be more than an animal?” 
338 


k =" 
^. ALTERNATIVE LIFE In the final chapter Friedan 
proposes an alternative way of life for women, 
in which they can combine the traditional role 
of homemaker with meaningful work. She gives 
examples of women who have successfully managed 
motherhood and a career, but she also acknowledges 
the challenges that come with juggling both. 


* FEMININE REFLECTIONS The cover's bold design, 

with the reflected title, plays with the idea that Friedan 
believed that women were frustrated because they felt 
pressured to present an idealized exterior to society. In 
reality they were harbouring unfulfilled desires, which 

Friedan called "the problem that has no name". 
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Silent Spring 


1962 = PRINTED = 22 x 15cm (9 x Gin) = 368 PAGES = USA 


RACHEL CARSON 


One of the most powerful natural history 
books ever written, Rachel Carson's Silent 
Spring was the spark that ignited the 
environmental movement. The book's 
detailed exposure of the damage done by 
agricultural pesticides - in particular DDT, 
one of the strongest ever developed - was 
the wake-up call that alerted people to the 
perils of pollution by chemicals. 

In 1958, Carson, a best-selling author of nature books, 
was prompted to investigate the use of pesticides when 
a friend wrote to her about how DDT was killing birds 
in nearby Cape Cod. The pesticide was first employed in 
World War II to control insects that caused malaria, but 
by the 1950s it was used extensively on farm crops. 

As Carson worked on her book, she communicated with 
many scientists and built up a compelling case against DDT. 
She showed how it entered the food chain and accumulated 
in the fatty tissues of animals, including humans, causing 
genetic damage and diseases such as cancer. Birds were 
suffering too - especially the bald eagle, the US's national 
symbol - as DDT thinned the shells of their eggs. 


SILENT 


'* SPRING 


In detail 


< LOUD AND CLEAR The 
title Silent Spring originates 
from the description of a 
scenario in which all spring 
songbirds were killed by 
DDT. It became a metaphor 
for the way humans could 
destroy the environment. 


Silent 
Spring 


by Rachel Carson 


> UNIQUE COMBINATION 
Making the argument more 
accessible, Carson's powerful 
and poetic language was 
beautifully complemented 
by the exquisite drawings 
of American illustrators 
Lois and Louis Darling. 


Drawings by Lois and Louis Darling 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY BOSTON 
Che Rivers Des God 


SCALE 


RACHEL CARSON 
1907-1964 


Rachel Carson was an American marine biologist and 
natural history writer whose seminal book Silent Spring 
brought the dangers of pesticides to public attention. 


Born on a farm in Pennsylvania, Carson grew up among animals and 
wrote stories about them. She trained as a marine biologist, then worked 
for the US Department of Fisheries. In 1951 she wrote The Sea Around 
Us, a poetic introduction to marine life, which became a best-seller and 
established her reputation as a writer. In the late 1950s she turned her 
attention to conservation and the perils of pesticides, revealed in Silent 
Spring in 1962. She died two years later at her home in Maryland. 


Carson's great achievement with Silent Spring was 
to make her findings accessible and compelling to a 
general readership. She instilled a sense of urgency 
and fear in the wider public, which forced social and 
political change. Silent Spring led to an eventual ban 
on the use of DDT, and to the establishment of the 
Environmental Protection Agency in the US. 


» RIVERS OF DEATH In one of the key chapters, Carson explains 
the effects of DDT on salmon as it leaks into rivers. She describes how 
poisons can be passed up the food chain to reach human consumers. 


7. Needless Havoc 


As MAN Proceecs toward his announced goal of the conquest 
of nature, he ha; written a depressing record of destruction, 
directed not only against the earth he inhabits but against che 
life that shares it with him. The history of the recent centuries 
has its black passages — the slaughter of the buffalo on the 
western plains, tre massacre of the shorebirds by the market 
gunners, the near-extermination of the egrets for their plumage. 
Now, to these and others like them, we are adding a new chapter 
and a new kind of havoc — the direct killing of birds, mammals, 
fishes, and indeed practically every form of wildlife by chemical 
insecticides indiscriminately sprayed on the land. 

Under the philosophy that now seems to guide our destinies, 
nothing must get in the way of the man with the spray gun. 
The incidental victims of his crusade against insects count as 
nothing; if robins, pheasants, raccoons, cats, or even livestock 
happen to inhabit the same bit of earth as the target insects and 


SILENT SPRING = RACHEL CARSON 


9. Rivers of Death 


From THE GREEN DEPTHS of the offshore Atlantic many paths 
lead back to the coast. They are paths followed by fish; al- 
though unseen and intangible, they are linked with the outflow 
of waters from the coastal rivers. For thousands upon thousands 
of years the salmon have known and followed these threads of 
fresh water that lead them back to the rivers, each returning to 
the tributary in which it spent the first months or years of life. 
So, in the summer and fall of 1953, the salmon of the river called 
Miramichi on the cóast of New Brunswick moved in from their 
feeding grounds in the far Atlantic and ascended their native 
river. In the upper reaches of the Miramichi, in streams that 


Only in| the present 
century has one species — 
man — acquired 
significant power to 
alter the nature 

of the world 


RACHEL CARSON, S/LENT SPRING 


IN CONTEXT 


After the publication of Silent Spring, 
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A The widespread spraying of crops with synthetic 
i à i chemicals to combat insects that caused disease or 
control malaria-carrying mosquitoes. attacked crops became commonplace in the 1950s. 
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1900 ONWARDS 


Quotations from Chairman 


Mao Ise-tung 


1964 = PRINTED = 15 x 10cm (6 x 4in) = 250 PAGES = CHINA 


MAO TSE-TUNG 


Vying with the Bible as the bestselling book of all time, 
Quotations from Chairman Mao Tse-tung is a collection 
of sayings from the former Chinese Communist leader. It 
is estimated that more than five billion copies have been 
printed in 52 languages, with 800-900 million copies 
sold worldwide. Aside from its status as a publishing 
phenomenon, the book was a vital political tool, unifying 
the people of China during the country's transition to 
a strict form of Communism in the mid to late 1960s. 
Running to 88,000 words, the collection of quotations 
was conceived by Mao and his Defence Minister, Lin Biao, 
as an inspirational guide for members of the Red Army. 
Communist Party officials saw its potential in helping to 
change popular opinion and vowed to distribute a copy 
to every citizen - in 1966 new printing houses were 
built to realize this aim. The book was taught in schools 
and studied in the workplace, and it was also obligatory 
to memorize passages to show allegiance to the Party. 
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A POCKET SIZE The book, scaled 
to fit the breast pocket of an army 
uniform, was first published with 
either paper covers, as here, for 
individual soldiers, or harder- 
wearing vinyl covers for sharing. 


A RED STAR The five-pointed red star 
iS a well-Known symbol of revolutionary 
communism. Widely used during Mao's 
time in power, it is shown here centred 
on the title page of the book, drawing 
attention to his socialist outlook. 


IN CONTEXT 


In May 1966 the ruling 
Communist Party in Beijing, 
led by Mao Tse-tung, launched 
a programme of measures 
aimed at purging the country 
of what it saw as capitalist 
pro-bourgeois elements. This 
movement became known as 
the Cultural Revolution. Lasting 
a decade, it resulted in strict 

social and political control at 

every level of society, enforced A 
by a militant student army 


T 


SCALE 


Every member of the Red Guard was 
given their own "Little Red Book". In time, 
called the Red Guards. all citizens were expected to carry a copy. 


Outside China, Mao's collection of quotations was dubbed 
the “Little Red Book", an allusion to its red cover. It caught 
the imagination of diverse political groups, such as the 
African-American Black Panthers in the 1960s and 19708, 
and Peru's Shining Path guerrillas in the 1980s. 


^. LINKS WITH HISTORY "The people, and the people alone, are the motive force in the 


making of world history," declared Mao in 
sayings of Confucius (see p.50). The inclusi 


his book, which he modeled on the published 
on of calligraphy opposite Mao's portrait 


creates a link between him and the great philosophical traditions of China's past. Mao's 
aphorisms were gathered from several decades of his political career and embraced 
varied subjects, such as socialism, communism, youth, and the importance of frugality. 


QUOTATIONS FROM CHAIRMAN MAO TSE-TUNG = MAO TSE-TUNG 


A revolution is not 

a dinner party, or 
writing an essay, or 
painting a picture, 

or doing embroidery... 
A revolution is an 
insurrection, an act 

of violence by which 
one class overthrows 
another 


MAO TSE-TUNG, QUOTATIONS FROM 
CHAIRMAN MAO TSE-TUNG 


* COMMUNIST ICON The book's red cover became an icon 
of Communist China. Red was not only the colour of good 
luck in China, but also of communism, representing the blood 
spilled by workers in their revolutionary struggle, and it was 
associated with China's ethnic Han majority. Until the Chinese 
Revolution of 1911-12, China had been ruled for over two 
centuries by the minority Manchu, represented by the colour 
yellow, so the use of red had powerful connotations for the 
1.2 billion mainland Han Chinese. After Mao took control of 
China in 1949 the national flag was changed from yellow to 
red, and the song "The East is Red" was popularized as part 

of the effort to cement Mao's image as China's saviour. 
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KH, BHRSEXRAHARY APES A COVER STAR By 1969 the book 
; 2 a featured a portrait of Mao on the cover, 
as well as a photograph of him inside 
with his second-in-command, Lin Biao. 
A REVISED EDITIONS The book was revised a few times before A ACCESSIBLE TEXT The ao had been in power since 1949, but 
the final volume was published in May 1965. The 1964 original, book distilled Mao's dictates it was Lin who was instrumental in 
shown here, had 250 pages, divided into 30 chapters, with 200 on politics, culture, and building the cult of Mao in the 1960s. 
quotations on 23 different topics. After feedback from Communist society into short sayings “Every lesson in political education must 
Party officials and members of the People’s Liberation Army, it using everyday language so use the works of Chairman Mao as an 


was extended by 20 pages, with 33 chapters and 427 quotations. that it was easily understood. ideological guide”, he decreed in 1961. 


1900 ONWARDS 


Directory: 1900 onwards 


MARRIED LOVE 
MARIE STOPES 


MEIN KAMPF 
ADOLF HITLER 


UK (1918) 


Written for married couples by 
British scientist and activist Marie 
Stopes (1880-1958), this book, 
sometimes called Love in Marriage, 
was the first to openly discuss birth 
control, and promote equality between 
men and women as sexual partners. 
Married Love revolutionized 
contemporary views on contraception 
and marital sex. It was condemned 
by the Church - in particular the 
Roman Catholic Church - medical 
establishments, and the press, and 
was banned in the US until 1931. 
Yet the book was instantly popular 
and its first print run of 2,000 copies 
sold out within two weeks; by 1919 
it was in its sixth revised, updated, 
and expanded edition. Marie Stopes 
became an overnight sensation 
among young women, and Married 
Love the platform to launch her 
campaign for women’s right to birth 
control. In 1921 she opened a family 
planning clinic in London, the first in 
the country. 


GERMANY (VOLUME I, 1925; VOLUME II, 
1927) 


Translating as “My Struggle”, Mein 
Kampf was written by Nazi leader 
Adolf Hitler (1889-1945) while he 
was imprisoned following the failed 
Munich Putsch of 1923. Mein Kampf 
was one of the most contentious and 
inflammatory books ever written, and 
came to encapsulate the doctrine of 
the Nazi Party. Part political manifesto, 
part autobiography, it outlined Hitler's 
racist ideology - his glorification 

of the Aryan "master" race and his 
vilification of Jews and Communists - 
as well as his desire for vengeance 
against France for Germany's defeat 
in World War |, and his plans for 
establishing power in a new Germany. 
Although poorly written and stretching 
to 1,000 pages, Mein Kampf became 
a bestseller and had sold 5.2 million 
copies by 1939, rising to 12.5 million 
by 1945. After World War Il copyright 
was awarded to the state of Bavaria, 
which banned its publication. This 
copyright ownership expired on 

1 January 2016. 


WIRTSCHAFT UND 
GESELLSCHAFT » LADY CHATTERLEY'S 
MAX WEBER LOVER 
GERMANY (1922) D.H. LAWRENCE 
ITALY (1928) 


Known in English as Economics and 
Society, this is important work of 
German sociologist, philosopher, 

and political economist Max Weber 
(1864-1920). Economics and Society 
is a collection of theoretical and 
empirical essays that set out Weber's 
theories and views on topics such as 
social philosophy, economics, politics, 
world religion, and sociology. Weber 
died before finalizing the texts, so his 
wife (a feminist and author in her own 
right), edited and prepared the essays 
for publication. Economics and Society 
was not translated into English until 
1968. It is now widely acknowledged 
to be one of the most influential 
sociological texts ever written. 


Perhaps the 20th century's most 
notorious piece of fiction, and certainly 
the one for which D.H. Lawrence 
(1885-1930) was best known, Lady 
Chatterley's Lover was a landmark 
novel that broke the contemporary 
boundaries of moral and sexual 
taboos. First published privately in 
Florence, Italy, this story of an affair 
between an upper-class, titled woman 
and her husband's gamekeeper was 
immediately banned in Britain and 
the US for its explicit sexual content 
and its repeated use of offensive 
four-letter words. In 1960 Pengui 
Books published an uncensored 
edition and was prosecuted under 


= 


First edition of Lady Chatterley's Lover, published by Tipografia Giutina, Italy. 


the Obscene Publications Act 1959. 
The trial that followed eventually 
ruled in favour of Penguin Books, 
citing the literary merit of Lady 
Chatterley's Lover. The book quickly 
became a bestseller and has since 
been adapted for film, television, and 
the theatre. The publicity during the 
trial and the momentous ruling paved 
the way for increased liberalism in 
publishing and heralded the start of 
a sexual revolution in books in the 
decades that followed. 


A SAND COUNTY 


ALMANAC 
ALDO LEOPOLD 


USA (1949) 


Written by US scientist, ecologist, 
and environmentalist Aldo Leopold 
(1887-1948), A Sand County Almanac 


has been named as one of the most 
significant environmental works of 
the 20th century, along with Rachel 
Carson's Silent Spring (see pp.238- 
39). Leopold was a champion of 
biodiversity and ecology, and a 
founder of the science of wildlife 
management. A Sand County Almanac 
takes the form of a collection of 
essays in which Leopold called for 
preservation of ecosystems, and 
argued for a responsible, ethical 
relationship between humans and 
the land they live in. His writing 

is notable for its simple directness. 
Published shortly after his death by 
his son Luna, A Sand County Almanac 
was Leopold's most important 

book. It was a landmark publication 
for the developing US environmental 
movement and encouraged widespread 
interest in ecology as a science. This 
remarkable text has been translated 
into 12 languages. 


DIRECTORY s 


! friends on road trips across the US Thompson's book looks at the origins : 
THE STORY OF ART set against a heady backdrop of jazz, of working class society as it grew PHOENIX 
E.H. GOMBRICH sex, and drugs. In this iconic blend of following the Industrial Revolution. OSAMU TEZUKA 
UK (1950) fiction and autobiography, Kerouac The book concentrates especially JAPAN (1967-88) 
began the Beat literary movement on its formative years from 1780 
This illustrated narrative history, and captured the spirit of the idealistic | to 1832, and was the first systematic Created by the Japanese artist, 
which traces the origins of art from youth searching for freedom. Kerouac examination of the working class cartoonist, animator, and film 
ancient to modern times, was the wrote the first draft of On the Road ever undertaken. Thompson drew on producer, Osamu Tezuka (1928-89), 
masterwork of Austrian-born art in a three-week, amphetamine and a wide range of source material, but Phoenix comprises a series of manga 
historian and scholar Ernst Gombrich caffeine-fueled stint, in which he fed much of it was unorthodox as official ales. A major part of the Japanese 
(1909-2001). Since its first publication aped-together sheets of tracing paper | historical documents included very publishing industry, manga are comics 
The Story of Art has maintained its into a typewriter and typed using little from working class people hat conform to a style first developed 
Osition as the world's bestselling single-spaced text (and no margins or themselves, due to widespread in the 19th century and are read by 
t book. Divided into 27 chapters, paragraph breaks) until he completed illiteracy. Instead Thompson gained people of all ages. Phoenix features 
ach covering a specific period of art he novel; the resulting "scroll" was much of his information from material | 12 stories based on reincarnation. 
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history, it is renowned for its clear 37 m (120ft) long. Kerouac subjected enshrined in popular culture, such as Each one is set in a different era, but 
and accessible narrative and features he text to many rewrites until 1957 songs and ballads, stories, and even hey are all linked by the appearance 
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undreds of full-colour reproductions when the book was published. It was sports. Thompson made an effort to of the mythical bird. Tezuka's work 
f pieces of art. The book has been night sensation; its literary ecreate the life experience of the was highly visual and experimental, 
pdated regularly and translated and cultural influence was enormous working classes, and by doing so he and his subject matter ranged from 
into at least 30 languages. The 16th and On the Road - heralded as the gave a voice to a people who were love to science fiction. After many 


an ove 


edition was published in 2007. 


NOTES OF A 


NATIVE SON 
JAMES BALDWIN 


USA (1955) 


bible of the Beat generation - has 
been studied ever since. 


SS m 


LA GUERRA DE 


GUERRILLAS 
ERNESTO "CHE" GUEVARA 


American novelist, playwright, poet, 
and essayist James Baldwin (1924- 
87) was in his 20s when he wrote 
the 10 essays collectively published 
as Notes of a Native Son. The essays 
had all been published previously 

in magazines, such as Harpers, and 
together established him as one of the 
leading and most insightful writers of 
Black America. Part autobiography 
and part political commentary on the 
racial climate in the US and Europe 
at the early stages of the Civil Rights 
Movement, Notes of a Native Son 
became a classic text of the black 
autobiographical genre. In his essays 
Baldwin attempted to empathize with 
the white population, while at the 
same time vilifying the treatment of 
all black people. As a result Notes 
of a Native Son ignited fierce criticism 
as well as critical acclaim. 


ON THE ROAD 
JACK KEROUAC 


USA (1957) 


Lauded as one of the most significant 
novels of the 20th century, On the 
Road by American writer Jack Kerouac 
(1922-69) describes a group of 


CUBA (1961) 


Written by the Marxist revolutionary 
Che Guevara (1928-67) La Guerra de 
Guerrillas (or Guerrilla Warfare) was 
intended to inspire revolutionary 
movements across Latin America. 
Drawing on his experiences and 
success in the Cuban Revolution, 
outlined his tactical 
philosophy for guerrilla warfare, 
emphasizing it as a tool agains 
otalitarian regimes where legal and 
political tactics had failed. In his quest 
o bring communism to Latin America 
and alleviate the grinding poverty he 
had witnessed there as a young man, 
Che Guevara created a text that 
became the guidebook for leftwing 
insurgents around the world. 


Guevara's boo 


THE MAKING OF THE 
ENGLISH WORKING 


CLASS 
EDWARD PALMER THOMPSON 


UK (1963) 


In his 900-page volume The Making 
of the English Working Class, left-wing 
historian Edward Palmer Thompson 
(1924-93) presented a revolutionary 
new look at British social history. 


ypically viewed 
mass. The Makin 
Working Class is 


post-World War 


as an anonymous 
g of the English 
one of the most 


significant works of history in the 


Il period. 


a novel 
by Jack Kerouac 


attempts at publication, Phoenix was 
serialized in the Japanese magazine 
COM. Tezuka considered this to be 
his most important work, but he 
died before completing it. 


Cover of a US first edition of Jack Kerouac's On the Road. 
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THE FEMALE EUNUCH WAYS OF SEEING 
GERMAINE GREER JOHN BERGER 
AUSTRALIA AND UK (1970) UK (1972) 


The publication of The Female Eunuch 
launched the Australian writer and 
feminist Germaine Greer (b.1939) as 
one of the leading voices in second- 
wave feminism. Following writers 
such as Simone de Beauvoir (see 
p.236) and Betty Friedan (see p.237), 
Greer challenged the role of women 
in society at a time when they could 
not get a mortgage, or even buy a 

car, unless their husband or father 
countersigned the documents. Greer 
argued that the accepted repression 
of women castrated them emotionally, 
sexually, and intellectually. The book, 
notable for its iconic and shocking 
cover featuring a hanging female 
torso, promoted lively debate around 
the world and was both acclaimed 
and criticized by many. The Female 


Eunuch was an 


immedi 


ate bestseller 


and by early 1971 even the second 


printing had almost so 


d out. 


This pioneering book by British writer, 
artist, and art critic John Berger 
(1926-2017) was written alongside 
a BBC television series of the same 
name that featured four 30-minute 
programmes on the nature of art. 
An introduction to the study of 
images, Ways of Seeing comprises 
seven essays, four of which have 
words and images, and three of 
which use only images. The book 
aimed to change the way people 
perceive and respond to art. 


SURVEILLER ET PUNIR 
MICHEL FOUCAULT 


FRANCE (1975) 


A history of the prison system in 
Western Europe, known in English as 
Discipline and Punish: The Birth of the 


A new lookatlife 
en Earth 


Cover of the first edition of Lovelock's Gaia: A new look at life on Earth. 


Prison, this book was written by 

the French historian and philosopher 
Michel Foucault (1926-84). In it 
Foucault examined how the penal 
System developed from castle 
dungeons, brutal gaols, and the 18th- 
century focus on corporal or capital 
punishment, to the modern "softer" 
form of discipline, or correction, 
hrough incarceration. Foucault argued 
hat the various reforms implemented 
over time had been made to enable a 
more effective means of control, rather 
han to improve prisoner welfare. 


ORIENTALISM 
EDWARD SAID 


USA (1978) 


This ground-breaking book by 

the Palestinian-American academic 
Edward Said (1935-2003) is one 
of the most influential academic 


texts of the 20th cen 
that the academic fie 
(the Western study o 


ury. Said argued 
d of "Orientalism" 
f the Orient, or 


Societies and peoples who inhabit 


Asia, North Africa, an 
East) is the product o 
imperialist ideology 


d the Middle 
f a biased, 
hat created 


false cultural stereotypes of the 


initially met with scepticism, the Gaia 
principle is now acknowledged as 
accepted scientific theory. Lovelock 
made various predictions on the basis 
of his proposal, many of which have 
proved correct, including global 
warming. Gaia was written at the start 
of the environmentalist movement, 
and Lovelock has since produced 
Several more texts on his hypothesis 
including: The Revenge of Gaia: Why 
the Earth is Fighting Back and How 
We Can Still Save Humanity, which 
was published in 2007. 


MANUFACTURING 


CONSENT 


NOAM CHOMSKY AND 
EDWARD S. HERMAN 


USA (1988) 


In this book the US theoretical linguist 
Noam Chomsky (b.1928) and US 
economist Edward S. Herman (b.1925) 
delivered a searing attack on the 
mainstream media. In Manufacturing 
Consent, Chomsky and Herman 


examined evidence s 


Uggesting that 


the mainstream (corporate-owned) 


media work to suppo 
interests and politica 


rt the financial 
prejudices of 


East (in particular of the Islamic 
world) in order to support and 
e-affirm Western superiority and 
colonial policy. Orientalism, the work 
Said was best-known for, redefined 
he way that academics understood 
colonialism. It has had a lasting 
influence on the development of 
iterary theory and cultural criticism 
in the field of Middle Eastern studies, 
and has become a foundation text in 
he study of Post-colonialism. 


‘GAIA 
JAMES LOVELOCK 


UK (1979) 


the companies that own them, and 

of the advertisers who financially 
support them. Referred to by 
Chomsky as the “propaganda model 
of communication”, this unprecedented 
critique of the media undermined the 
Western concept of a free press. 


A BRIEF HISTORY 


OF TIME 
STEPHEN HAWKING 


UK (1988) 


A landmark work by the British 
physicist Stephen Hawking (b.1942), 
A Brief History of Time: From Big 
Bang to Black Holes was targeted 


Subtitled “a New 
Earth", this popu 
he English chem 
b.1919) outlined 
o a lay readersh 
scientific jou 
heory suggested 
non-living organi 


system that main 


Look at Life on 

ar science book by 
ist James Lovelock 
his "Gaia" hypothesis 
ip. First proposed in 


nals in 1972, Lovelock's 


that living and 
sms on Earth form 


part of an integrated, self-regulating 


tains ideal conditions 


for life to flourish. While it was 


at a non-scienti 


fic readership. In it, 


Hawking used nontechnical terms 
to explain the structure, origin, and 


development o 


f the universe, and 


what he proposed as its eventual fate. 
In doing so he addressed some of the 


most baffling q 
Space and time 
bang 


uestions concerning 


, including the Big 
heory, the expanding universe, 


quantum theory, and general relativity, 
as well as his own radical theories on 
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black holes. Hawking’s greatest 
achievement was to render such 
complex subject matter so accessible 
o a lay readership. More than 10 
million copies of A Brief History of 
Time were sold within 20 years, and it 
has been translated into 40 languages. 
n 2005 a shorter version - A Briefer 
History of Time - was published in 
collaboration with US popular science 
writer Leonard Mlodinow (b.1954). 


HARRY POTTER AND 
THE PHILOSOPHER’S 
STONE 

J.K. ROWLING 


UK (1997) 


The first in a series of novels that 
became a publishing phenomenon, 
this book launched the writing career 
of Joanne (J.K) Rowling (b.1965). The 
series chronicles the passage from 
childhood to adulthood of a young 
wizard and his friends at Hogwart's 
School of Witchcraft and Wizardry. 
The Philosopher's Stone was followed 
by The Chamber of Secrets (1998), 
The Prisoner of Azkaban (1999), The 
Goblet of Fire (2000), The Order of 
the Phoenix (2003), The Half-Blood 
Prince (2005), and The Deathly 
Hallows (2007), which became the 
fastest-selling book in history with 
11 million copies sold in the first 24 
hours. The Harry Potter books were 
simultaneously published in children's 
editions and adult editions (the latter 
with more sophisticated covers). The 
series has been translated into more 
than 65 languages, including Latin and 
Ancient Greek. Publication dates have 
even been timed to coincide with 
school holidays so as not to cause 
truancy in children desperate to read 
the books as soon as they appear. 


BUILDING STORIES 
CHRIS WARE 


USA (2012) 


This uniquely crafted graphic "novel" 
was created by the US artist Chris 
Ware (b.1967). It is presented as a 
boxed set comprising 14 separate 
printed elements, including pamphlets, 
newspapers, comic strips, and posters, 
which together graphically depict the 
lives of three groups of inhabitants of 


Front cover of Chris Ware's Building Stories box set. 


a three-storey Chicago apartment 
block (mainly from the women's 
standpoint), and that of a bee - the 
only male character in the book. Each 
of the 14 elements can be read in any 
order, or even independently, but they 
combine to create a rich multi-layered 
story of loss and loneliness. Ware is 
heralded as one of the leading 
practitioners in this experimental 
genre - the book has won many prizes. 


THE DRINKABLE BOOK 


WATERISLIFE IN PARTNERSHIP WITH 
DR THERESA DANKOVICH 


USA 


This 3D-printed water sanitation 
manual is the brainchild of US 
scientist Dr Theresa Dankovich, and 
is being developed in conjunction 
with the non-profit organization 


WATERISLIFE. Part information guide, 
part water filter, this book has the 
potential to bring clean water to 
millions. The pages are impregnated 
with bacteria-killing nanoparticles 

of silver, and have hygiene and 
sanitation information printed on 
them. Each page can filter around 
100 litres (22gal) of water, so a single 
book could provide a clean water 
supply to one person for four years. 
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